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ABSTRACT 

This volume represents the first step in an effort to 
build a central repository of promising anti-violence programs. Part 
of a cooperative venture in the federal government, this resource 
guide draws on information stored in more than 30 Federal 
clearinghouses and resource centers. Included here are programs 
developed by government agencies, private foundations, religious ard 
fraternal associations, and others. This volume presents about 600 
specific programs now operating throughout the United States. The 
scope of these efforts is wide — ranging from parent education and 
preschool programs to interventions for high-risk adolescents and 
alternative sanctions for youthful offenders. Highlighted throughout 
the document are key details about each program: project type, 
start-up date, program description, target population and setting, 
information about evaluation, budgets, and contact persons wh.. can 
answc specific questions. The programs are presented in five 
sections: (1) Community Violence; (2) Youth Violence: (3) Family 
Violence; (4) Substance Ahuse; and (5) Victims. Most of the programs 
address prevention, but many also target enforcement, and treatment 
and rehabilitation. The programs are indexed by title, subject, 
location, and funding sources. (RJM) 



Reproductions supplied by L'.DKS are the brst thai can be made 
from the original document. 
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As the first step in building a central repository of resources against violence, maintained by a coalition of Fed- 
eral agencies, this Partnerships Against Violence Resource Guide is a living document. The Guide will be con- 
tinually refined and expanded. Forms are provided on the back pages for commenting on the Guide's contents 
and for submitting updated information. Its contents will also continue to grow on PAVNET Online on the 
Internet (gopher pavnet.esuda.gov; select 6 from the main menu). 

This Guide is divided into two volumes: Volume 1 identifies promising programs to combat or prevent violence 
and its causes. Volume 2 identifies sources for information, technical assistance, and funding available to com- 
munities, agencies, and individuals interested in learning about and adopting the types of program strategies 
described in volume 1. 



Volume 1. Promising Programs 

Use this volume to find out about programs in your 
area of interest. The programs are organized by gen- 
eral topic area: Community Violence, Youth Violence, 
Family Violence, Substance Abuse, and Victims. 
Within each of these categories the programs are ar- 
ranged by their orientation toward prevention, en- 
forcement, or treatment and rehabilitation. 

03 Use the Table of Contents to select categories to 
scan. The programs are in alphabetical order within 
each category. When looking at individual programs, 
check the Program Type description that immediately 
follows the Program Contact information to get a 
quick view of the program strategy. 

Find out more about the essential elements of each 
program by perusing the headings: target audience, 
startup date, annual budget, evaluation information 
(where available), and annual budget. Read the pro- 
gram descriptions to learn more about the program's 
purposes and operations. 

Each program is listed only once even though many 
address more iian one category. 

O Use one of the four indexes at the end of this vol- 
ume to find programs that concern specific areas. The 
programs are indexed by: 

❖ Title. The program titles are listed in alphabetical 
order for all of volume 1. 

<S> Subject matter. Most programs have been indexed 
to more than a single subject heading. Subject head- 
ings cover such aspects as target audience (e.g., Afri- 
can Americans, elderly victims), problem or criminal 



offense (e.g., alcohol abuse, adolescent pregnancy), 
program type (e.g., diversion, support group, voca- 
tional training), program emphasis (e.g., life skills, 
health/hygiene, employment), and locale (e.g., elemen- 
tary school education, inner city, public housing). 

O Geographical location. The program's location is 
listed by State (such as Nevada) followed by the city or 
county name, if appropriate. Nationwide programs are 
indexed under the heading "Nationwide." 

^ Funding source. The foundations and Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies supporting the programs described 
in the volume are listed in this index. More information 
about many of these funding sources and the types of 
projects they fund is found in volume 2. 

Volume 2. Information Sources, 
Funding, and Technical Assistance 

It contains two major sections: 

El Information and Technical Assistance. This 
section identifies sources for direct help and informa- 
tion as well as curriculums and other teaching materi- 
als. A subject index helps readers locate resources in 
particular program areas. 

□ Funding Resources. This section describes the 
purposes and general guidelines for private founda- 
tions and Federal Government agencies that fund pro- 
grams addressing issues of violence. It also contains a 
list of publications on funding. 



See the inside front cover of volume 2 for 
more information. 
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Building safer, less violent communities continues to be a major challenge for our country. Vio- 
lence stems from many causes, and no single part of our society, including law enforcement, 
can tackle the problem alone. If we are to make real progress in containing the epidemic of 
violence, we must put together broad, coordinated strategies involving communities, the private 
sector, and State and local governments, as well as the Federal Government. 

Designed in support of the Pulling America's Communities Together (PACT) Project, Partner- 
ships Against Violence is a new initiative that reflects the level of Federal cooperation and 
commitment we need to shape a safer future. Through an unprecedented coalition at the Fed- 
eral level, the Departments of Agriculture, Education, Health and Human Services, Housing and 
Urban Development, Justice, and Labor have joined forces in an effort to facilitate the develop- 
ment of comprehensive approaches to solving one of our Nation's toughest problems. 

The goal of Partnerships Against Violence is to integrate information concerning the wide 
range of ideas and resources currently available and remove the barriers to information-sharing 
that communities face in finding out about good programs that are working against violence 
and for families and children. 

One component of the Partnership is this Resource Guide, which represents the first step in 
building a central repository that includes promising anti-violence programs. The Resource 
Guide draws on information stored in more than 30 Federal clearinghouses and resource cen- 
ters. Included in this document are programs developed by government agencies, private foun- 
dations, religious and fraternal associations, and highly motivated citizens and community 
organizations. 

Comprehensive and easy to use, the Resource Guide Is in two volumes: 

□ Volume 1 presents about 600 specific programs that now operate throughout the country. 
The scope of these efforts is wide — ranging from parent education and preschool programs to 
interventions for high-risk adolescents and alternative sanctions for youthful offenders. High- 
lighted throughout the document are the key details you need to know about each program: 
project type, target population and setting, and contact persons who can answer your specific 
questions. Information about evaluation (does the program work?) and budgets, where avail- 
able, is also included in the Resource Guide. 

To help you find the information you need quickly and easily, the Resource Guide is indexed 
in several ways: alphabetical order, geographical location, key subject area, and funding 
source. Related programs are cross-referenced throughout the document. 

□ Volume 2 presents a list of sources for technical assistance, information, a,.d potential fund- 
ing to support anti-violence programs. 

This premiere edition of the Resource Guide is oniy the first step in our Partnerships Against 
Violence initiative. Programs included here as well as others are available online on the 
Internet through PAVNET (Partnerships Against Violence Network). 
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PAVNET Online enables you to find what you need with a few keystrokes on a computer. How 
can you access this network? Many communities are providing computer access to the 
Internet in libraries, law enforcement agencies, and Agricultural Extension offices. Gopher 
pavnet.esusda.gov; select 6 from the main menu. The PAVNET Online User's Guide is available 
through the National Criminal Justice Reference Service; call 800-851-3420. Ask for NCJ 152057. 

We hope that PAVNET will open a new window to promising ideas for building consensus in 
your community to construct your own coalitions for developing multidisciplinary strategies to 
prevent and reduce violence and crime. We urge you to read and use this Resource Guide and 
tell us your ideas about how to improve it. 

We encourage you also to send along any updates to information in both PAVNET and the Re- 
source Guide. To help you do that, you will find tear-out forms in the last section of each vol- 
ume of the Resource Guide. 

All the agencies involved want PAVNET to be a tool for empowerment of communities. Com- 
munities know best their problems, strengths, resources, and needs. PAVNET will help link 
your local coalitions with national -level agencies to design coordinated, comprehensive strate- 
gies against violence. 
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ACT (Acting Collaboratively 
Together) to "Act" to Decrease 
Youth At Risk 

Contact: 

Carol S. Ikeda 

Youth At Risk Project Coordinator 
Box 746 

Kealakekua, HI 96750 
Tel: 808-322-2718 
Fax: 808-322-2493 

Internet: ta_haw3@avax.ctahr.hawaii edu 
Program Type: 

School-based arts education for youths, parent 
education, and teacher training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-18 in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

Schools in North and South Kona, Kau, Kohala, 
Waimea, and Hamakua, Hawaii. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Fundings 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

This collaborative community involvement effort uti- 
lizes educational theater to reach at-risk youths and 
their families. Programs deal with such issues as abu- 
sive relationships, positive parenting skills, child 
sexual abuse, sexual harassment, sexuality, family 
alcoholism, substance abuse, family violence, school 
drop-outs, academic failure, teen pregnancy, AIDS/ 
HIV, teen suicide, runaways, gangs and violence, 



health, separation, death and dying, environment, 
cultural sensitivity, self-esteem, and peer pressure. 
Teachers, counselors, and principals are offered 
inservice workshops and provided with educational 
materials for their students that follow up on mes- 
sages delivered in the theater programs. 

The project also includes four other innovative 
projects that employ the creative and performing arts: 
PSA (Parents Support Adolescents) offers video pro- 
grams developed by teens for their parents; Play Plus, 
an afterschool program for children in grades 1-6 
focuses on producing message plays; KAMP, a pro- 
gram for children entering kindergarten, teaches par- 
ents to be their child's teacher; and "ACT OUT" 
workshops that instruct teachers on how to help 
youths develop plays that address issues of concern 
to young people. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Gary Gerhard, State 4-H Youth Development 
Program Leader, 808-956-8327. 

Albuquerque Human 
Services Collaborative 

Contact: 

Alicia Allman Snyder 
Project Director 
Albuquerque Public Schools 
P.O. Box 25704 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
Tel: 505-842-4696 

Program Type: 

School-based social services. • 

Target Population: 

Low-income, minority youths in grades 1-12 and their 
families. 

Setting: 

Three schools in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1993- 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation plan for this project will include outcome 
measures to produce qualitative and quantitative data, 
documentation of accomplishments, activities com- 
pleted or in progress, and participation rates. Using a 
thirc party evaluator, the program will develop an 
evaluation methodology to assess overall impact in 
terms of effects on students, parents, and school 
environment. 

Annual Budget: 

$320,000 (1993-94), $150,000 (1994). 
Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education (1993-94 school year) 
and the Danforth Foundation. 

Program Description: 

To improve the educational outcomes of students in 
three Albuquerque schools (one elementary, one 
middle, and one high school), this program addresses 
five areas of the students' and their families' 
noninstnictional needs. Each of the five areas has 
specific goals: 

• Health — school-based primary care. 

o Adult education — literacy education and GED/ESL 
programs. 

• Violence and gang prevention — conflict resolution 
curriculum and peer mediation. 

o Early child development — parent education and 
home visits. 

° Mental health — evaluations and treatment plans, 
crisis intervention, and training for school staff. 

To determine the specific needs for each of the 
school communities, at-risk students and their parcnis 
help design a needs assessment questionnaire that is 
administered to teachers, students, families, commu- 
nity and neighborhood organizations, and churches in 
the area to be served. The project then develops a 
school-based system to serve the identified needs. 
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The project involves cross-training for ail health/ 
human service providers (e.g., counselors and teach- 
ers) and coordinating service delivery. A newsletter 
and community guide lo foster student learning have 
been developed as part of the project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Talley, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2129. 

Alexandria Community 
Network Preschool 

Contact: 

Barbara Mason 
Director 

Alexandria Community Network Preschool 
901 Wythe Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Tel: 703-836-0214 
Fax: 703-836-3180 

Program Type: 

Community-based preschool education. 
Target Population: 

Disadvantaged preschool children and their parents 
in public housing. 

Setting: 

Community centers in Alexandria, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the American Bar Association. 

Evaluation Information: 

Through better social and cognitive preparation and 
improved family environment, children are less likely 
to get into trouble, confirming the results of informal 
studies. 

Participants in the program's parent component have 
improved their parenting skills. Some have gone on to 
receive more training, and five are enrolled in college 
and arc no longer receiving welfare assistance. 

The Network Preschool program has grown to three 
sites, with a fourth soon to be added. The American 
Bar Association is encouraging lawyers to introduce 



Nefworklike programs in other cities and has piloted 
this initiative in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Annual Budget: 

$375,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundations, Alexandria churches, and city 
government. 

Program Description: 

The Network Preschool, a self-help, grassioots pro- 
ject, was started in 1984 by mothers in Alexandria's 
Cameron Valley public housing development who 
became concerned after 17 of the children failed kin- 
dergarten in a single year. The mothers recognized 
the need for a high-quality preschool experience and 
set out to provide that experience to the children in 
the housing development. 

The Network Preschool serves children from the 
poorest families, some of whom are drug addicted, 
and many of whom are neglectful or otherwise dys- 
functional. Mothers go door to door to recruit chil- 
dren for the free preschool. The program is based on 
the High/Scope curriculum, developed in Michigan 
during the 1960's, which uses play, songs, drawing, 
and other activities to help children develop the sense 
of seque ice and command of language that are im- 
portant in learning to read, write, and do math later 
on. 

Each class typically consists of 15 children, a profes- 
sional teacher, two assistants recruited from the com- 
munity and trained on the job, and paid parent 
helpers who are trained and work in the classroom 
alongside the teachers. Half-day classes are held 
throughout the year in two neighborhood recreation 
centers and one apartment complex. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Robin Kimbrough and Judy Patterson, American Bar 
Association, 202-331-2290. 



The Alliance for a Safer, 
Greater Detroit 

Contact: 

Andrea L. Solak 

Chief of Special Operations 

Wayne County Prosecutor's Office 

1441 St. Antoine Street 

Room 1269 

Detroit, MI 48226 

Tel: 313-224-5826 

Fax: 313-224-0974 

Program Type: 

Community coalition for crime and violence 
prevention. 

Target Population: 

General public. 

Setting: 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

In May 1992, leaders from Detroit's business, commu- 
nity, and criminal justice organizations formed the 
Alliance for a Safer, Greater Detroit to establish a 
comprehensive anti-crime coalition. 

The Alliance reviewed recommendations from execu- 
tive committee members to develop a series of initia- 
tives for its crime and violence prevention strategy. 
The initiatives were grouped into topic categories 
ranging from criminal apprehension, dangerous build- 
ings, and handgun safety to crime prevention and 
school safety. Current alliance initiatives are to: 

o Create a crack house registry and notification 
process. 

o Prevent stripping of abandoned houses and board 
them up. 
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o Establish drug-free and gun-free school zones and 
improve safety for children to and from school. 

° Reduce auto theft by etching vehicle identification 
numbers (VIN's) on auto glass. 

• Hold annual block parties with information about 
crime and violence prevention and install billboards 
to promote caring and harmony. 

• Promote gun safety. 

9 Maintain a fugitive task force. 

The objective of the Alliance for a Safer, Greater De- 
troit is to serve as a catalyst for community involve- 
ment and improvement, and to encourage the Detroit 
community and business leaders to pursue additional 
initiatives in support of the Alliance's mission. 

Alliance members include representatives from the 
Detroit NAACP, Detroit Urban League, Warren/Conner 
Development Coalition, Citizens Coalition Against 
Crime, Detroit Association of Black Organizations, 
New Detroit. Inc., Detroit Bar Association, U.S. 
Attorney's Office, DEA, BATI-", U.S. Marshall's Service, 
U.S. Secret Service, FBI, Wayne County Prosecutor's 
Office, Wayne County Sheriffs Office, Michigan State 
Police, Detroit Police Department, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Center for Urban Studies, and other agencies. 

Alternatives to Gang Membership 

Contact: 

Tony Ostos 

Neighborhood Counseling Manager 
City of Paramount, California 
16400 Colorado Avenue 
Paramount, CA 90723-5050 
Tel: 310-220-2140 
Fax: 310-630-2713 

Program Type: 

Gang membership alternatives through family and 
community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Youths, gangs, parents, community. 

Setting: 

Communities in Paramount, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREViine electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Paramount, California, and local community 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

In an attempt to curb gang membership and discour- 
age future gang involvement, the City of Paramount, 
California, initiated the Alternatives to Gang Member- 
ship program, which joins the resources of the family, 
the schools, and the local government. There are 
three major components. The first is neighborhood 
meetings that provide parents with support, assis- 
tance, and resources as they try to prevent their chil- 
dren from joining gangs. These meetings are 
conducted in both English and Spanish, often use 
audiovisual materials, and focus on increased family 
involvement, sports/recreation, and community unity. 
The second component is a 15-week fifth-grade 
course in which students hear presentations on vari- 
ous aspects of gang activity. Finally, a school-based 
followup program is implemented to reinforce what 
the children learned in the 15-week course. 

AmeriCorps*VISTA 

Contact: 

Diana London 
Assistance Director 
Corporation for National Service 
1201 New York Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20525 
Tel: 202-606-5000 
Fax: 202-606-5127 

Program Type: 

Provision of human resources (nongrant). 

Target Population: 

Communi* : es nationwide. 

Setting: 

Communities nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1964. 
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Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Annual Budget: 

$42.7 million; $5 million for Literacy Corps. 
Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program 
partners. 

Program Description: 

VISTA is a full-time, year-long volunteer program for 
men and women who commit themselves to increas- 
ing the capability of low-income people to improve 
the conditions of their own lives. 

VISTA volunteers (currently totaling 3,600 members 
for 800 projects) are assigned to local sponsors that 
may be State or local public agencies or private non- 
profit organizations located in the 50 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and The Virgin Islands. 
Volunteers live and work among the poor, serving in 
urban or rural areas. They share their skills and expe- 
rience in fields such as literacy, employment training, 
public health, economic development, and neighbor- 
hood revitalization. 

For more information on VISTA programs see Chicago 
Alliance for Neighborhood Safety (CANS), New Haven 
Fighting Back, and Cities in Schools/Communities in 
Schools (CIS), in the Promising Programs volume of 
this Guide. 

Athens County Coalition 
Enhancement 

Contact: 

Penne L. Smith 

Ohio State University Extension 

Athens County 

280 West Union Street 

Athens, OH 45701 

Tel: 614-593-8555 

Fax: 614-292-1113 

Program Type: 

A coalition-led project to promote self-help and 
teach life skills. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 10-15 in grades 4-9. 



Setting: 

Athens County in southeastern Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Through the Athens County Coalition Enhancement 
program, community organizations formed a coalition 
to meet the changing needs of youths in the commu- 
nity. Project activities seek to empower at-risk youths 
to do something beneficial for themselves and others, 
decrease stereotyping and fear of people who are 
different, and celebrate individual differences. Strate- 
gies include self-actualization programs, coalition 
meetings, workshops, PTA programs, school enrich- 
ment programs, reading and literacy programs, and 
the "Peace Child" cultural awareness program. 

The coalition has conducted an assessment to deter- 
mine community needs, identify its overall goals, and 
provide program direction. Youth agencies, organiza- 
tions, and youth development managers who are 
members of the coalition receive support from local, 
district, and State Extension personnel to maintain 
program direction. As part of the expansion efforts, 
community leaders will increase outreach efforts and 
schools will incorporate coalition programs into their 
curriculums. Partners in the project include the Athens 
County Office of Education, Big Brothers/Big Sisters, 
Athens County Schools, GRADS, Athens City Schools, 
the Women, Infants, and Children program, Athens 
County Children Services, County Commissioners, 
Planned Parenthood of Southeast Ohio, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and I Iealth Recovery Services. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Richard Clark, Ohio State University Extension, 
614-292-0202. 




Contact: 

Julie Knight 

Extension Agent, 4-H/Project Director 
Virginia Cooperative Extension Service 
Fairfax County 

12011 Government Center Parkway, Suite 120 

Fairfax, VA 22035-1111 

Tel: 703-324-5369 

Fax: 703-222-9788 

Internet: ex059.vtvml.cc.vt.edu 

Program Type: 

Community involvement to provide activities for 
youths and families. 

Target Population: 

High-risk youth ages' 5-14 in grades K-12 in low- 
income neighborhoods. 

Setting: 

Bailey's Planning District in Fairfax, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Members of the community believe they have been 
successful in building a coalition and attracting youths 
and other community members to attend their 
programs. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description; 

Bailey's Planning District in Fairfax County, Virginia, 
has a signiP' ,'mt need to address problems of at-risk 
youths due to its complex cultural diversity and pov- 
erty. The project has developed an active Collabora- 
tion Steering Committee composed of numerous 
organizations and agencies using the Making the 



Grade model. The new programs they initiated have 
been developed through the efforts of project staff, 
volunteers, and existing community collaborations. As 
a result, collaborative efforts have been strengthened 
and opportunities available to youths have increased. 

Program strategies include afterschool and evening 
small group educational and recreational activities for 
youths, neighborhood youth councils that emphasize 
teen leadership and ownership, community leader 
workshops, and periodic parent education workshops 
and family events. Major partners in the program in- 
clude the Mason District Supervisor, Northern Virginia 
Family Service, Bailey's Community Center, area 
churches, Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax 
County government agencies, the Center for 
Multicultural Human Services, the Culmore Tenants' 
Action Group, and the Woodrow Wilson Library. 



Sources for Additional Information- 
Dave Barrett, Assistant Director, 4-H, 7C3-231-6371. 

Beacon School-Based Community 
Centers (Beacons) 

Contact: 

Bob Lathan 

Project Manager 

Department of Youth Services 

44 Court Street 

New York, NY 11201 

Tel: 718-403-5200 

Fax: 718-488-8719 

Program Type: 

School-based initiative for at-risk youths and adults 
that emphasizes community involvement. 

Target Population: 

High-risk youths living in low-income contmunities. 
Setting: 

School-based community centers in the five boroughs 
of New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

Summer 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the New York City Department of Youth 
Services. 



Evaluation Information: 

The Youth Development Institute of the Fund for the 
City of New York received a grant from the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation to document implementation of the 
Beacons Initiative. The Beacons have been widely 
supported by the communities they serve. There are 
now 37 Beacons, with at least one in every commu- 
nity school district in the city. Most Beacons serve 
250-300 youths and 50-120 parents and older youths. 

Annual Budget: 

$450,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

In addition to core funding support from the New 
York City Department of Youth Services, other 
sources include the New York State Departments of 
Social Services, Health, and Alcoholism and Substance 
Abuse Services; the New York City Child Welfare Ad- 
ministration, the Board of Education, and Depart- 
ments of Employment and Health; and the Aaron 
Diamond Foundation and J. P. Morgan Charitable 
Trust. 

Program Description: 

The Beacons initiative is designed to address critical 
issues for the future of New York City's youths and 
neighborhoods. It is based on the belief that to re- 
main a great city, New York must ensure the safety 
and viability of neighborhoods and community life, 
and it must ensure that young people develop the 
skills and attitudes and practice the behaviors that will 
lead to their becoming competent and responsible 
adults. Beacons are managed by nonprofit commu- 
nity-based organizations working collaborative'./ with 
community school boards, principals, and advisory 
boards composed of parents, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, youths, church leaders, and private and city 
service providers.' 

Beacons programs take place in school-based com- 
munity centers operating in neighborhoods across the 
five boroughs of New York City. They provide safe 
havens for children, youths, and families within com- 
munities considered the poorest and most affected by 
substance abuse, crime, and violence. Individual Bea- 
con centers offer children, youths, and adults an array 
of social services; recreation, educational and voca- 
tional activities; and health education and referrals. 
Activities for youths include training in conflict resolu- 
tion, sports (volleyball, aerobics, martial arts), cultural 
events (dance, choral singing), career counseling, 



community service projects, and young adolescent 
parents training workshops. 

Beacons, which also serve as venues for community 
meetings and social activities, organize centers for 
neighborhood safety and revitalization. The emphasis 
is shown by family night activities, often organized 
around a meal, to bring families together. Each Bea- 
con also works with local police precincts to create 
drug-free zones of safety around the schools. Each 
uses a neighborhood approach to providing services 
to ensure that they are tailored to the needs of each 
community. The Beacons are open 7 days a week 
from early morning until late at night, averaging over 
360 days of programming in a year. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Michele Cahill, Youth Development Institute, Fund for 
the City of New York, 212-925-6675. 

Black Community Crusade for 
Children (BCCC) 

Contact: 

Black Community Crusade for Children 
25 E Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
Tel: 800-ASK-BCCC 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention and child advocacy through 
training, community involvement, and dissemination 
of information. 

Target Population: 

African-American children, youths, adults, and 
parents. 

Setting: 

Program offices in Washington, D.C., and nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Foundation grants and community organizations. 
Program Description: 

BCCC, a long-term effort to mobilize the African- 
American community on behalf of its children, has 
five offices nationwide that are coordinated by the 
Children's Defense Fund. The goals of the program 
are to disseminate information about critical issues, 
including violence and alcohol, tobacco, and other 
substance abuse facing African-American children; to 
train a cadre of African-American leaders to help re- 
solve these issues; to facilitate regulatory and policy 
changes to enhance the opportunities available to 
African-American children; and to foster community 
building among African-American community mem- 
bers. Current BCCC activities relevant to violence pre- 
vention include a massive public education, media, 
and consciousness-raising campaign; the Ella Baker 
Leadership Training Institute and Black Student Lead- 
ership Network; Summer Freedom Schools; policy 
and community mobilization strategies; and creation 
of a clearinghouse to disseminate successful models 
of programs for African-American children, youths, 
and families. 

Boys & Girls Club of Stockton 

Contact: 

Lincoln Ellis 

Executive Director 

Boys & Girls Club of Stockton 

P.O. Box 415 

Stockton, CA 95201 

Tel: 209-466-1264 

Fax: 209-466-8431 

Program Type: 

Coalition for violence prevention through community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk Hispanic, African-American, Southeast Asian, 
and Caucasian youths, ages 1 1-24. 

Setting: 

Areas south of the Crosstown Freeway in Stockton, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 



Information Source: 

Provided by California Wellness Foundation Violence 
Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding- 
California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

The Boys & Girls Club of Stockton, in conjunction 
with the Council for the Spanish Speaking, the Lao 
Family, Inc., the Academy for Human Development, 
and the Stockton Interfaith Committee have formed a 
consortium to implement the Youth Violence Preven- 
tion Initiative. Each of these agencies works with at- 
risk youths, especially low-income and minority 
youths, to reduce risk factors and increase protective 
factors in their lives, including those related to pre- 
vention of violence. During its initial year, the project 
has formulated changes in polices and practices re- 
lated to child welfare, hosted neighborhood and com- 
munity workshops, provided training in violence 
reduction techniques, and conducted activities to de- 
velop and support networks of families, individuals, 
and community agencies. 

Brooklyn School/Business Alliance 
Project 

Contact: 

Joan Bart, jmeo 
Program Director 

Brooklyn Economic Development Corporation 
30 Flatbush Avenue, Suite 420 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 
Tel: 718-522-4600 
Fax: 718-792-9286 

Program Type: 

Mentoring and career development emphasizing 
experiential learning and mentoring. 

Target Population: 

300 high school and 400-500 intermediate school 
students. 

Setting: 

Schools in Brooklyn, New York. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation plan for this project calls for assessing 
the effectiveness of each activity, program improve- 
ment, and identification of additional resources. 

Annual Budget: 

$196,336 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

With emphasis on Che health care industry and small 
business sector, this program coordinates career de- 
velopment programs for high school and intermediate 
school students With public- and private-sector part- 
ners (Brooklyn Economic Development Corporation, 
South Brooklyn Local Development Corporation, 
Methodist Hospital of Brooklyn, Office of External 
Programs of New York City Public Schools, and the 
New York City Department of Business Services), the 
program aims to relate school work to employment. 
Specific project activities include: 

° Shadowing and mentoring programs, allowing stu- 
dents to work closely with professionals in different 
fields. 

o Academic internships under which students work in 
small businesses and health care facilities. 

• Staff training and workshops for teachers and 
school administrators to provide guidance and sup- 
port in maintaining links with businesses interested in 
working with schools. 

° "How to" packages that assist health care providers 
in developing programs to interest students in health 
care careers and for local development corporations 
to assist small businesses in forming links with 
schools. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Deborah Williams, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2204. 



Contact: 

Lorraine K. Flood 

Coordinator, Comer/Zigler Project 

2361 Ease Princess Anne Road 

Norfolk, VA 23504 

Tel: 804-441-2057 

Fax: 804-441-2031 

Program Type: 

Community involvement ,o effect school improvement 
that is based on acknowledging the importance of 
families in children's education. 

Target Population: 

Parents, teachers, and children. 

Setting: 

Elementary school in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000 to serve approximately 950 individuals. 
Sources of Funding: 

The Carnegie Corporation; the State of Virginia World 
Class grant and school district; and Chapter 1 (Title I, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act) finds. 

Program Description: 

The COZI Project unites two highly regarded models 
for changing schools into a single program to better 
meet a community's needs. The "CO" refers to James 
Comer's School Development Program (SDP), and the 
"ZI" is Edward Zigler's model for the "School of the 
21st Century." 

Both the Comer and the Zigler programs, indepen- 
dently operating in schools around the country, are 
grounded in a recognition of the prime importance of 
families in children's education. 
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The "School of the 21st Century" brings together vari- 
ous services in a coordinated whole to support fami- 
lies — before- and afterschool child care, preschool for 
3- to 5-year-olds, and education and outreach services 
to parents of children from birth to age 3. The pro- 
gram places these services within a known, widely 
utilized and easily accessible institution — the public 
school. 

SDP. also known as the "Comer Process," directly 
involves parents and teachers in making the school a 
good place for children's learning and development 
and has transformed many troubled, low-achieving 
schools into orderly, lively schools where children 
learn. Following the SDP approach, COZI began by 
forming a School Improvement Team of 12 to 14 
members — teachers, teacher's aides, the principal, and 
parents — to organize and maintain the school as a 
setting in which development and learning can take 
place. Besides being active collaborators in establish- 
ing the school's tone, attitudes, and values, parents 
serve as teacher's aides and take part in a variety of 
activities to support social and academic programs. 
By being involved in the school., parents show that 
they think school is important — and children get the 
message. 

Staff development is also a major focus of SDP pro- 
grams. SDP is not a set of materials or instructional 
techniques but a process for creating a sense of com- 
munity and direction for parents, schooi staff, and 
students. 

Selected as the demonstration site for the combined 
model, Bowling Park Elementary School (renamed the 
Bowling Park COZI Community School) in Norfolk, 
Virginia, already had a successful SDP in place. The 
program reaches out to parents long before their chil- 
dren get to school in order to develop a firm bond 
between the parents and the school. By locating the 
preschool program at the same site where the chil- 
dren will eventually go to school, parents are in- 
volved early in the education process. 

Bowling Park also has an extended adult education 
program, which began in 1993, and a school-based 
health clinic, expected to open in September 1994. 
Two additional COZI model sites have opened for 
the 1993-1994 school year. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Barbara M. Stern, COZI Project Co-Manager, 
203-432-9944. 

Caring and Collaborating for Youth/ 
Pottawatomie County 

Contact: 

Carol Fink 

County Extension Agent — 4-H & Youth 

Pottawatomie County Extension 

Highway 99 North, P.O. Box 127 

Westmoreland, KS 66549-0127 

Tel: 913-457-3319 

Fax: 913-457-3648 

Internet: cfink@02net.ksu.edu 

Program Type: 

Parent education and community involvement. 
Target Population: 

Students ages 6-14 in grades 1-7 and their families. 
Setting: 

Six suburban communities (of Topeka and Manhattan) 
in Pottawatomie County, Kansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$50,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

The project was designed by a countywide coalition 
to assist at-risk youths and their families. The coalition 
identifies issues both on a county and local level. This 
network reduces duplication in programs, shares re- 
sources, and provides more consistent programs for 
local residents. 

Programs that have been identified and designed 
include: 

» An 8-week family strengths component, that teaches 
youths and parents about Stephen Glenn's seven skills 
and perceptions. 
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° Five agencies that provide a 6-week afterschool 
program at six school sites. 

• A 4-day retreat for which youths are identified to 
attend and are then provided with support throughout 
the school year by staff. 

o Community leaders who are trained to identify local 
concerns and develop strategies to address those 
issues. 

• An extension and a school that offer a 5-week 
summer program in isolated communities. 

• A crisis intervention team that is trained to respond 
to each -community's needs. 

« Agencies that are pooling resources to design 
professional trainings. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Jacki Clark, Kansas Cooperative Extension 
Service, 4-H and Youth, 913-532-5800; 
jclark@oz.umb.ksu.edu (Internet). 

Center for Adult Education 
and Literacy 

Contact: 

Dave Vislisel 

Capital Plaza Tower, Third Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Tel: 502-564-5114 
Fax: 502-564-5436 

Program Type: 

Education and literacy. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 16 and older, adults, and the 
homeless. 

Setting: 

Communities throughout Kentucky. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Evaluation Information: 

During 1992-93, 2,826 adults with limited English pro- 
ficiency were served through Kentucky's adult educa- 
tion programs. A total of 5,733 incarcerated adults in 
Kentucky's correctional facilities and 4,350 Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act participants were served by the 
programs. Enrollments of learners with limited English 
proficiency increased 858 percent from 1990-91 to 
1992-93. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education (ED). 

Program Description: 

Kentucky's Department for Adult Education and Lit- 
eracy develops and approves State plans for adult 
education and literacy programs that are delivered 
through either paid instruction or volunteer tutoring. 

The Department has five goals: expand and support a 
statewide network of community-based instructional 
programs; support training and retraining efforts 
within the existing workforce; increase desired learner 
outcomes and achievements; pursue educational and 
support services for learners through partnerships and 
collaboration; and promote public awareness of, and 
access to, the service network. 

Programs operated by the department include: 

• Adult basic education — Free services to adults state- 
wide through 56 full-time learning centers. 

« Volunteer tutoring — Literacy programs, based on 
local needs and resources, that are implemented state- 
wide in 117 programs staffed by volunteers. 

• Workplace literacy — Intensive training by work- 
place instructors that focuses on developing curricu- 
lums appropriate to the workplace. 

• Family literacy — Includes Parent and Child Educa- 
tion (PACE) programs designed to raise parents' edu- 
cational levels, prepare preschoolers for academic 
success, and enhance parenting skills. 
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Center for Child Protection and 
Family Support (CCPFS) 

Contact: 

Felice Holley 
Director of Programs 
CCPFS 

714 G Street S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
Tel: 202-544-3144 
Fax: 202-547-3601 

Program Type: 

Parent training education and direct service such as 
support groups, counseling, crisis intervention, and 
home visitation. 

Target Population: 

Children, adolescents, and their families. 
Setting: 

Washington, D.C. 
Project Startup Date: 

1987 for the Center; different dates for individual 
programs. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Each program has an evaluation component; all feder- 
ally funded programs are scheduled or are currently 
receiving outside evaluations, which will be com- 
pleted in 1995. 

Annual Budget: 

Depends on program, totals $400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private, local, and Federal funding. 

Program Description: 

The CCPFS mission is to ensure the healthy growth 
and development of all children, but particularly in- 
ner-city and disadvantaged children, within a commu- 
nity that nurtures and protects its families and 
children. It sponsors a number of community-based 
programs to empower families: 



• CAPMEC (Community Action for the Prevention of 
Missing and Exploited Children) offers education 
programs on issues related to child safety and sexual 
exploitation of children and youths (4/92-4/95). 

• MAPP (Male Adolescent Parenting Program) serves 
teen fathers by offering recreation, education, and 
support. The focus is on enhancing parenting skills 
(4/94-4/95). 

• FOCUS (Families Organized for Coping Under 
Stress) is designed to prevent delinquency, substance 
abuse, and gang activity. The program provides advo- 
cates and directs families and youths to appropriate 
services. 

• IMPACT (Integrated Methods for the Prevention of 
Addiction in Children and Teens) provides educa- 
tional support groups to teen parents to build 
parenting skills and teach participants how to develop 
and maintain a healthy lifestyle for themselves and 
their children (9/89-8/94). 

• Police Boys and Girls Summer Family Camp Retreat 
Project provides .vulnerable youths, ages 11-14, and 
their parents intensive, interactive weekend retreats. 
Sponsored by the Metropolitan D.C. Police Boys and 
Girls Club, the program consists of individual direct 
counseling and structured recreation sessions. From 
1991 to 1993, the camp served almost 100 youths and 
60 parents. 

See also volume 2, "Information Sources and Techni- 
cal Assistance" section for other CCPFS services. 

Central New Mexico Gang Strategies 
Coalition (GSC) 

Contact: 

Fred Griego III 

Project Coordinator 

United Way of Central New Mexico 

302 Eighth Street N.W. 

P.O. Box 1767 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 

Tel: 505-247-3671 

Fax: 505-242-3576 

Program Type: 

Coalition to develop strategies to redirect negative 
gang behavior. 
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Target Population: 

Gang members and at-risk youths. 

Setting: 

New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budgets 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Albuquerque, State of New Mexico; United 
Way of Central New Mexico; and private agencies. 

Program Description: 

GSC comprises more than 40 public and private agen- 
cies and organizations committed to seeking improve- 
ment of the gang and youth situation in New Mexico. 
GSC serves as a vehicle for awareness, education, and 
information about youth gang issues and positive 
youth opportunities to the community at large. Infor- 
mation and recommendations to develop strategies to 
lessen negative gang behavior are passed along to the 
Steering Committee of the Mayor's Council on Gangs 
for possible implementation. GSC also encourages, 
facilitates, organizes, and supports collaborative 
projects among service providers and grassroots mem- 
bers to maximize community resources, and to mobi- 
lize all areas and constituents of the community in 
addressing gang-related issues. Staffing is provided by 
the Gang Prevention and Intervention Project of the 
United Way of Central New Mexico. 

Chicago Alliance for Neighborhood 
Safety (CANS) 

Contact: 

Warren Freidman 
Executive Director 

Chicago Alliance for Neighborhood Safety 
28 East Jackson, Suite 1215 
Chicago, IL 60604 
Tel: 312-461-0444 
Fax: 312-461-0488 



ProgrJim Type: 

Crime prevention and public safety through training 
and technical assistance. 

Target Population: 

Low-income residents. 

Setting: 

Police districts and beats. 
Project Startup Date: 

founded in 1981 as the Urban Crime Prevention 
Program. Started September 1994 as the Chicago 
Alliance for Neighborhood Safety. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program 
partners. 

Program Description: 

CANS provides community organizations and resi- 
dents with training and technical assistance, research, 
and safety-related public policy advice. Its mission is 
to build friendlier a^d safer communities. Volunteers 
in Service to America (VISTA) members work with 
CANS trainers and community organization staff mem- 
bers on recruiting volunteer participation in police 
beat, problem solving teams. These teams are com- 
prised of local residents, police, area business per- 
sons, churches, local school groups, and social service 
and city agency representatives. The VISTA volunteers 
develop the community's capacity to be an effective 
partner and to address the rising crime rate and its 
effect on the community's quality of life. 

See also the AmcriCorps'VISTA program in this 
section of the Guide. 

Chicanos Por La Causa (CPLC) 

Contact: 

Pete C. Garcia 
Chicanos Por La Causa 
1112 Fast Buckeye Road 
Phoenix, A7. 85034 
Tel: 602-257-0700 
Fax: 602-256-2740 
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Program Type: 

Social services that focus on health, education, and 
employment. 

Target Population: 

Low-income Hispanic adults and children. 
Setting: 

Communities throughout Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1969. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$6 million to serve about 30,000 individuals and 
families. 

Sources of Funding: 

United Way and the Federal Campaign Foundation. 
Program Description: 

CPLC, a large community development corporation, 
provides programs, services, and economic develop- 
ment planning throughout Arizona. Among the vari- 
ous programs offered are: 

• Youth programs, including a comprehensive em- 
ployment, and vocational training center with empha- 
sis on focusing on the nerds of pregnant and 
adolescent parents; a school dropout prevention pro- 
gram; a summer youth employment program for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youths; and a Reading Is 
Fundamental (RIF) program. 

• Health programs, including a shelter for Hispanic 
victims of domestic violence; a program offering sub- 
stance abuse counseling and treatment; and mental 
health counseling services. 

o Employment and housing assistance programs, in- 
cluding a social services program for those who do 
not qualify for services from other agencies; housing 
for the handicapped and elderly; and training and 
employment for individuals age 55 and older. 

o Financial responsibility programs, including a lend- 
ing program through which CPLC administers loans of 



up to $10,000 to small businesses; a revolving loan 
fund that provides capital to small local businesses for 
investments that create and/or maintain employment 
in the city of Tucson; and a credit union that pro- 
motes savings, builds personal credit histories, and 
teaches members how to use banking systems. 

Citizens for Community 
Improvement of Waterloo (CCI) 

Contact: 

Donna Jones 
CCI 

612 Mulberry Street 
Waterloo, IA 50703 
Tel: 319-233-9920 
Fax: 319-234-8707 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention and drug law enforcement 
through community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Drug abusers. 

Setting: 

Neighborhoods in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

"Bench Press," CCI's court monitoring strategy, has 
resulted in stiffer penalties for repeat drug offenders. 
CCI's "hot spot" cards, used to report drug dealers 
and crack houses, have led to increased ai rests of 
individuals involved in drug activities. A local park 
formerly infested by drug dealing has been reclaimed 
by residents, and an agreement has been reached to 
install security lights that will be turned on all night 
at the park. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), U.S. Department of 
Justice; State of Iowa; and churches. 
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Program Description: 

CCI, a citizen group, seeks to increase awareness and 
find solutions to drug problems in Waterloo. To this 
end, CCI has formed a citywide drug task force to 
focus on drug abuse issues and work toward tougher 
enforcement of drug laws. In addition, the program 
has staged rallies and marches, coordinated neighbor- 
hood watch programs, organized visits to schools 
with McGruff the Crime Dog, and created new activi- 
ties for youths at a sports/recreation center located in 
a drug-ridden neighborhood. The program has also 
increased public awareness about drug issues by set- 
ting up an information booth at a local fair, distribut- 
ing literature on drugs, and talking with residents of 
affected neighborhoods to get them involved in solv- 
ing drug-related problems. 

Coachella Valley Council on Gangs 

Contact: 

Marti H. Myers 
Executive Director 

The Valley Partnership for a Drug Free Community 
73-301 Highway 111, Second Floor 
Palm Desert, CA 92260 
Tel: 619-776-5555 
Fax: 619-776-5557 

Program Type: 

Gang prevention training that emphasizes conflict 
resolution skills. 

Target Population: 

Community agency representatives who serve at-risk 
youths ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Coachella Valley (Palm Desert), California. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

More than 400 representatives from law enforcement 
schools, probation, and human service agencies have 
participated in this program and provided positive 
feedback. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Description of Program: 

The Coachella Valley Council on Gangs was devel- 
oped in cooperation with various law enforcement 
agencies and interested community groups in the 
Coachella Valley. Project goals include (1) providing 
an effective forum for communication and coordina- 
tion between all agencies and individuals who come 
in contact with high-risk youths and (2) determining 
the need for additional services, particularly in rela- 
tion to gang prevention, which will enable schools, 
community agencies, law enforcement, and other 
community members to "train trainers" and secure 
funding for prevention programs in the valley. 

Community Board Program (CBP) 

Contact: 

Irene Cooper-Basch 
Director of Communications 
Community Board Program 
1540 Market Street, Suite 490 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
Tel: 415-552-1250 
Fax: 415-626-C395 
Internet: cmbrds@igc.apc.org 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution and mediation, emphasizing peer 
leadership and community service. 

Target Population: 

K-12 students, at-risk youths, and community 
residents. 

Setting: 

Schools nationally and a immunity sites in San 
Francisco, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

November 1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

As a result of this program, school staff have spent 
less time on discipline and problem solving, and the 
overall school climate has improved. 

Annual Budget: 

$800,000 to serve 2,500-3,000 individuals. 
Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Justice, Irvine Foundation, and 
San Francisco Foundation. 

Program Description: 

CBP promotes conciliation and mediation as effective 
strategies for resolving disputes without violence. 
Nearly 300 volunteej mediators, trained by CBP, help 
resolve conflicts refeired from communities, police, 
juvenile probation, small claims court, and other San 
Francisco organizations. Nearly 20 percent of cases 
are youth related, and the inclusion of teenage media- 
tors on the panels assures young disputants that their 
views will be heard. Increasingly, mediators assist in 
disputes involving gangs and in cases where prejudice 
triggers hostility among youths. 

In schools across the country, CBP's Conflict Manager 
program trains student mediators to help their peers 
settle disputes without adult intervention. CBP en- 
courages schools (K-12) to integrate classroom con- 
flict resolution activities into the curriculum. CBP 
publishes peer mediation training manuals as well as 
conflict resolution programs. 

Community Councils for Youth At 
Risk — Clermont County 

Contact: 

Nona M. Waters, M.S.W., L.S.W. 
Project Director 

Ohio State University Extension 
2400 Clermont Center Drive, Suite 201 
Batavia, OH 45103 
Tel: 513-732-7195 
Fax: 513-732-7446 

Program Type: 

Coalitions for high-risk youths. 

Target Population: 

Low-income, rural, at-risk youths in grade 8 
(ages 12-14). 



Setting: 

County Agricultural Extension Office in Batavia, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Over 100 students signed up for the second Leader- 
ship Training Camp based on the promotional efforts 
of core group leaders. The program's impact is also 
shown by 500 percent increase in the number of 
volunteers in the schools and community. 

Annual Budget: 

$60,994. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 4-H National Council, 
and Kellogg Foundation. 

Program Description: 

Building on the premise that young teens have diffi- 
cult choices facing them in today's world, the Com- 
munity Councils for Youth At Risk program aims to 
give youths practical coping skills so they can make 
more informed and positive choices. Implemented in 
two of Ohio's most poverty-stricken school system 
communities, the program is based on the idea that if 
given the chance, communities can be instrumental in 
the success of a program to improve the lives of their 
own children. This program is built on the coopera- 
tion and collaboration of community leaders, resi- 
dents, social service agencies, and school staff. 

Program strategies include: 

• Conducting needs assessments for communities and 
middle school students. 

o Forming councils of community residents. 

o Serving as a clearinghouse of information, publish- 
ing a newsletter of available resources and strategies 
of ways to access those resources. 

o Educating students in community resource aware- 
ness, teaching them to identify and solve problems, 
and encouraging them to seek help when needed. 

• Recruiting, training, and using volunteers to assist 
with the program. 



• Providing educational experiential opportunities 
such as learning to use and maintain video equipment 
to communicate with inner-city young people ("Video 
Pen Pal" project) being involved in camping activities 
based on Science Learning in Middle School Educa- 
tion, and being trained as peer leaders and mentors at 
leadership training camps. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Richard Clark, Ph.D., Ohio State University Extension 
Service, 614-292-0202. 

Community Responses to Drug 
Abuse (CRBA) 

Contact: 

Mac Gray 

Deputy Executive Director 
National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K "treet N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-3817 
Tel: 202-466-6272, ext. 115 

Program Type: 
Community mobilization. 

Target Population: 

Neighborhoods confronted with crime and drug 
problems. 

Setting: 

Community-based organizations in a variety of 
neighborhoods. 

Project Startup Date: 

Initial demonstration efforts started 1988. 

Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 

Evaluation Information: 

A National Institute of Justice (NlJ)-funded evaluation 
of the first 10 sites under the demonstration program 
found that the community groups shifted their empha- 
sis to more strategic, comprehensive planning and to 
a more inclusive approach that resulted in the cre- 
ation of community task forces representing the po- 
lice, criminal justice agencies, substance abuse 
agencies, and school groups. Program accomplish- 
ments included implementation of targeted drug- 



prevention strategies. The report also emphasized the 
importance to local community-based groups of 
flexible, responsive technical assistance and training. 

Annual Budget: 

Local budgets of $30,000-$40,000 per year, plus 
provision of training and technical assistance. 

Sources of Funding: 

Initial binding for demonstration programs provided 
by the Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA); followup 
funding for sites provided via drug and crime 
prevention block grant funds, local foundations, and 
local units of government, among other sources. A 
total of 16 sites were funded in two phases of the 
demonstration. 

Program Description: 

The CRDA model sought to mobilize community re- 
sources to deal with pressing crime and drug prob- 
lems, including drug trafficking, in neighborhoods 
that were felt to be under siege. 

The program model consists of a clearly delineated 
neighborhood target area, a cooperative working 
group that includes the key leaden; and public offi- 
cials, and partnerships with civic agencies. Self- 
evaluation and monitoring are key elements in ensur- 
ing that the community gets appropriate feedback to 
make needed mid-course corrections. A typical pro- 
cess involves activities to: 

° Raise awareness of drug issues and organize the 
community to implement surveillance and reporting 
strategies such as a neighborhood watch. 

o Strengthen enforcement efforts by reporting hot 
spots and drug houses to the police, monitoring court 
cases, and supporting legislation that would help in 
apprehending and prosecuting drug sellers. 

• Protect youths by establishing drug-free school 
zones, drug prevention education programs, and rec- 
reational, tutoring, and job training programs. 

° Improve the physical environment by making use 
of abandoned buildings as rehabilitated low-income 
housing or drug treatment centers. 

Financial support is necessary to provide at least part- 
time staff to help coordinate and develop the group's 
activities; modest funds are needed for meetings, 
copying and printing expenses, and other routine 
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costs. Experience suggests that training and ongoing 
technical assistance from an experienced resource (a 
site already versed in the process or a national organi- 
zation familiar with it) are vital to most communities, 
and that those in which there are few extant organiza- 
tions should plan on a 12- to 18-month startup period 
before convening community participants. 



Revitalization Project 

Contact: 

Verona Lechler 

Community Leadership Coordinator 

1340 West Villard 

Dickinson, ND 58601 

Tel: 701-225-6182 

Fax:701-227-2030 

Internet: swdist@ndsuext.nodak.edu 

Program Type: 

School-based program that emphasizes academic 
skill-building and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

' Schools in Dickinson, southwest North Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local government 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

A declining standard of living caused by a depressed 
economy has resulted in declining self-esteem, greater 
stress, and greater incidence of risk behavior among 
youths. The program seeks to increase the self- 
confidence and coping skills of youths and expand 
educational and employment opportunities to help 
them become better prepared for a productive future. 



Areas of focus include upgrading basic reading, math, 
and communications skills; improving interpersonal 
skills; and enhancing the learning process through 
improved self-confidence. Students are also given 
opportunities to apply their improved academic skills 
in the workplace. Collaborative efforts to enhance 
support from parents and the community are also in 
place. Partners in the project include the Dickinson 
Public School System, the North Dakota State Univer- 
sity Extension Service, the North Dakota State Univer- 
sity College of Human Development and Education, 
and the North Dakota Department of Public 
Instruction. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Linda A. Crow, 4-H and Youth Curriculum Specialist, 
701-237-8365. 



Council for Unity 

Contact: 

Robert J. DeSena 
Executive Director 
Council for Unity 
Brooklyn Office 
John Dewey High School 
50 Avenue X 
Brooklyn, NY 11223 
Tel: 718-373-6400 
Fax: 718-266-4385 

Program Type: 

Prevention of violence and gang involvement by 
means of support groups, community service, and 
leadership training. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades 1-12. 

Setting: 

Elementary, middle, and high schools throughout 
New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

The Council of Unity's success in keeping alumni 
involved in the program throughout adulthood has 
received national attention. St. Louis, Missouri, is 
implementing the program throughout the public 
school system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local board of education and community 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

Originally begun in John Dewey High School in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1975, after a racial incident, 
the Council for Unity seeks to combat racism and pro- 
mote cooperation and understanding among diverse 
ethnic, racial, and religious groups. A vast network of 
community-based organizations and coalitions is di- 
rectly involved in this initiative, and the Council is 
beginning to have chapters in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools in other parts of the country. 

The Council's strategy is to create agendas that bring 
individuals and groups together for a common cause. 
In high schools, the Council of Unity strives to pro- 
vide for students the sense of empowerment, relation- 
ships of trust, opportunities for developing talents, 
and group identity that will keep them from turning 
to gangs for these attributes. It promotes understand- 
ing of differences and provides support systems for 
participants. Projects the Council has used to promote 
multicultural appreciation and community service in- 
clude school assembly programs; conflict mediation 
and networking among groups isolated from each 
other by race, religion, or ethnicity; a senior citizen 
escort service; teacher assistance programs; articula- 
tion programs for students; career fairs; and leader- 
ship training programs. Among its most recent 
projects is the creation of the Council for Unity Crisis 
Center at John Dewey High School. The Center fea- 
tures a 24-hour hotline and a multicultural library. 

The Council's work begins with elementary school 
students and works up through the grades. After leav- 
ing school, the students are termed "alumni" and form 
the core of volunteers on .which the program 
depends. 




Contact: 

Francisca Neumann 

Executive Director 

Day One Pasadena/Altadena 

132 North Euclid Avenue 

Pasadena, CA 91101 

Tel: 818-796-1172 

Program Type: 

Community coalition, focused on drug abuse 
prevention and intervention. 

Target Population: 

Youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Streets, program offices, community centers in 
Pasadena and Altadena, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) 
through the community Partnership Grant Program. 

Program Description: 

Day One is a community-based coalition focused on 
alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use and related 
problems within the Pasadena/Altadena community. 
The goal of the coalition is to provide an organiza- 
tional structure through which the community can 
reduce problems associated with drug use, including 
violence, by initiating, developing, and providing sup- 
port for and coordinating community violence pre- 
vention efforts. The coalition sponsors a number of 
programs and services: fostering the relationship be- 
tween law enforcement and citizens through commu- 
nity policing efforts, constructing a continuum of care 
for substance abuse treatment and recovery, providing 
grant-writing consulting, initiating drug marketing 



prevention activities, and providing education and 
public information. Recreation and education pro- 
grams include youth midnight basketball, job readi- 
ness skills training, parent education, drug abuse 
education, and sports/ recreation. The coalition em- 
ploys three community advocates who work in minor- 
ity communities to encourage self-help and to aid 
individuals to locate resources that can help them 
solve alcohol and other drug-related problems. 

Division of Injury and Disability 
Prevention and Rehabilitation 
(DIDPR) 

Contact: 

Ellen R. Schmidt 
Project Director 

Maryland Department of Health and Mental Hygiene 
Division of Injury and Disability Prevention and 

Rehabilitation 
201 West Preston Street, Room 302A 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Tel: 410-225-5780 
Fax: 410-335-7279 

Program Type: 

Peer education for youths and community coalition- 
building. 

Target Population: 

Youths and professionals. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Maryland, Federal grants, cooperative 
agreements, and block grants. 

Program Description: 

Coordinated by the Maryland Department of Health 
and Mental 1 Iygiene, this multiagency effort seeks to 



reduce the mortality, morbidity, and disability associ- 
ated with injuries in Maryland. To this end, the DIDPR 
helps local health departments establish and imple- 
ment violence prevention projects in their communi- 
ties. Selected youths are trained in conflict resolution 
and peer mediation skills. Other youths participate in 
leadership training sessions, which provide violence 
. reduction techniques they then use in their own com- 
munities. School districts, local programs, and local 
government agencies are used as resources and solic- 
ited for support. 

Early Childhood Education and 
Assistance Program (ECEAP) 

Contact: 

Mary Frost 
Unit Manager 
ECEAP 

906 Columbia Street S.W. 
P.O. Box 48300 
Olympia, WA 98504-8300 
Tel: 206-753-4106 
Fax: 206-586-0489 

Program Type: 

Interagency coalition that emphasizes family and 
community involvement and provides social services 
to prepare children for school. 

Target Population: 

Young, low-income preschool children. 

Setting: 

State of Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since 1988, Northwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory has been conducting a longitudinal comparison 
of program participants with a control group. Prelimi- 
nary results indicate that ECEAP children's language 
skills, concept skills, and receptive vocabulary skills 
improved dramatically. The largest gains were real- 
ized by children with parents who participated ac- 
tively in the program. Children also improved in 
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maturity, motivation, and achievement as shown by 
intellectual and physical development surpassing that 
of children in the control group. Higher percentages 
of ECEAP children were referred to gifted and tal- 
ented programs in elementary school. 

Annual Budget: 

Budget for 1993-95 biennium is $46 million. 
Sources of Funding: 

State general fund; supplemental funds from the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant and Title IV-A. 

Program Description: 

ECEAP, a preschool education program, uses site- 
tailored services to prepare low-income children for 
kindergarten and elementary school. ECEAP sites, like 
the Head Start program with which they work, have 
four essential components: education, health, parent 
involvement, and social services. The 35 providers of 
the services throughout the State comprise school 
districts, educational service districts, local govern- 
ments, nonprofit organizations, child care providers, 
community colleges, and Native American tribal 
organizations. 

Each local curriculum is designed to promote lan- 
guage skills development, motor skills, social- 
emotional and self-concept development, and age- 
appropriate knowledge of health, nutrition, and per- 
sonal safety. Local programs may also emphasize 
ethnic and cultural diversity, second-language educa- 
tion, and related topics. 

For health services, ECEAP children are screened 
within their first 90 days of enrollment when dental, 
mental health, and nutritional needs are determined. 
When problems are discovered, children are referred 
to an appropriate community agency. 

Direct involvement of parents is required at all sites. 
Parents are also encouraged to join the program's 
parent-run policy council to be involved in local 
decisionmaking and work on specific issues affecting 
children and families. ECEAP's family service staff 
conduct a needs assessment for each family enrolled 
in the program to enable appropriate referrals to com- 
munity social service agencies and planning for 
parent education training. 

Local sites that implement the ECEAP model may use 
either a center-based or a home-based model. The 
center-based program, used by 75 percent of sites, 
requires an early childhood program that operates at 



least 10 hours per week spread over 3 or more days; 
a minimum of 90 minutes of parent contact time each 
month; and at least two home staff visits a year. The 
home-based program requires a weekly 90-minute 
home visit and weekly peer group experiences for 
children. 

Education, Counseling, and 
Community Awareness 

Contact: 

Linda Lausell, M.S.W. 

School Mediation and Violence Prevention Services 

Victim Services 

280 Broadway, Room 401 

New York, NY 10007 

Tel: 212-577-1370 

Fax: 212-577-1386 

Program Type: 

School-based education and counseling program in 
conflict resolution and vioience prevention, parent 
education, and victim services. 

Target Population: 

Middle school students and their families. 
Setting: 

New York City (Brooklyn) middle school and homes. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

Both a process evaluation and an impact evaluation 
will be conducted. 

Annual Budget: 

$340,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

The overall goal of this project is to change attitudes 
toward violence, increase community awareness, and 
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reduce mortality and morbidity due to violence 
among middle-school youth in the East New York 
section of Brooklyn. A multifaceted intervention ap- 
proach that targets adolescents, their families, and the 
community will be used to reach this goal. 

First, the project is targeting students in grades 7-8 at 
Intermediate School 302 and includes: 

° A conflict resolution program modeled after Project 
STOP (Schools Teaching Options for Peace), which is 
currently in place in 40 middle schools in New York 
City. The program includes a conflict resolution cur- 
riculum, a peer mediation program, and conflict reso- 
lution workshops for parents. 

» A victimization counseling and education program 
consisting of a 20-lesson curriculum taught by teach- 
ers and Victim Services staff. The educational sessions 
will include role plays, videos, and other instructional 
materials on interpersonal violence. Students who 
experience or witness violence at home, in school, or 
on the streets will receive appropriate counseling. 

o An anti-violence campaign to be developed and 
implemented by a student committee under the direc- 
tion of project staff. Elements include special assem- 
blies on violence, poster contests, violence prevention 
programs for faculty and staff. 

• A "big sibling" program pairing middle school with 
elementary and high school students. Sibling pairs 
v/ill attend educational workshops and recreational 
events. 

The second aspect of the project is community-based 
and targeted to middle-school-aged children and their 
families. This intervention will include (1) education 
and attitude change programs sponsored by the 
United Community Center; (2) skill-building work- 
shops on conflict resolution, parenting, and safety; (3) 
environmental programs for youth (e.g., safe haven 
programs, summer recreation and employment, pro- 
grams); and (4) coalition building within the commu- 
nity to improve the physical, economic, and social 
environment of youth. 

A communitywide public health information and anti- 
violence awareness campaign will also be conducted. 
The campaign will be designed to complement and 
enhance the activities taking place simultaneously in 
the middle school and the United Community Center. 



Victim Services is a partner in the project. Collabora- 
tors are the New York City Department of Health, 
United Community Centers of Esst New York, the 
New York City Board of Education and School District 
19, and the New York University School of Social 
Work. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 




Contact: 

Josephine Hartmann 
Meade 46-1 School District 
1230 Douglas Street 
Sturgis, SD 57785 
Tel: 605-347-6544 

Program Type: 

Rural coalition to improve education programs. 
Target Population: 

Disadvantaged youths, underserved females, adjudi- 
cated youths, and Native- American youths in grades 
K-12. 

Setting: 

Meade 46-1 School District in South Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation plan for this project calls for docu- 
menting processes and outcomes, with specific atten- 
tion to whether or not the project is being imple- 
mented as intended. The outcome evaluation will 
address the formal objectives for students and for 
building community alliances. 

Annual Budget: 

$326,418 (fiscal year 1993). 
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Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

To improve education outcomes for all students, with 
an emphasis on diminishing the number of students 
evidencing behaviors that make them at risk for 
school and social failure, the project expands alliances 
between schools and private and nonprofit sectors. 
This program's approach involves a range of commu- 
nity resources to provide developmental interventions 
and support for students. Components of the program 
include: 

« Community involvement training — training for indi- 
viduals to enable them to assist in planning and par- 
ent and community meetings. 

• Train-the-trainer program — training for key person- 
nel to enable them to conduct programs on how 
the schools are being restructured for greater 
effectiveness. 

• Project's alliances resources — resources are used for 
the development of law-related education units for 
grades K-12, the integration of knowledge about 
Native-American cultures into the curriculum., and the 
establishment of a volunteer bank to organize com- 
munity volunteers for tutoring and mentoring pro- 
grams and training in second languages. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Beverly E. Coleman, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2280. 

The Enhanced Code 
Enforcement Team 

Contact: 

Lt. Herb Nichols 

Richmond Police Department 

Organized Crime Division 

301 West Main Street 

Richmond, VA 23220 

Tel: 804-780-6700 

Fax: 804-780-4153 



Program Type: 

Interagency coalition for drug and violence preven- 
tion that emphasizes community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Community residents and business owners. 
Setting: 

Low-income housing developments in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Enhanced Code Enforcement Team accomplished 
workplan objectives for the July 1991-December 1993 
period. Statistics for these years reveal that the team 
observed 3,312 building code violations, 288 zoning 
violations, and 1,605 electrical violations. Corrections 
were made on 1,520 building code violations, 220 
zoning violations, and 805 electrical violations. There 
were 371 court actions against property owners who 
failed to correct violations. In addition, 222 properties 
were boarded up, and 23 houses and three 4-unit 
apartment buildings were demolished. The team 
monitors the four blocks where buildings were de- 
molished to determine whether significant change in 
the number of calls for police service, reported 
crimes, and arrests resulted. 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and local funds. 

Program Description: 

This interagency coalition combines traditional law 
enforcement with the enforcement of housing, electri- 
cal, and zoning codes as a means of drug and vio- 
lence prevention. The goals are to reduce the 
environmental factors that contribute to illegal activity 
such as unsafe, deteriorated, and vacant buildings; 
health and fire hazards; and illegal uses of land and 
structures. 
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The Enhanced Code Enforcement Team, composed of 
police officers, housing and zoning officials, electrical 
inspectors, and fire and health department officials, 
works directly with neighborhood civic groups and 
businesses to identify problem properties. Another 
key aspect of the program is the court system, which 
deals harshly with violations that the Enhanced Code 
Enforcement Team brings before it. 

Enhanced Crime Prevention 
Demonstration Program (ECPDP) 

Contact: 

Anthony Daykin 

Division Commander/Captain 

Tucson Police Department 

270 South Stone Street 

Tucson, AZ 85702 

Tel: 602-791-5243 

Fax: 602-791-5423 

Program Type: 

Emphasizes coalition-building between police and 
community to reduce crime and violence. 

Target Population: 

Community residents. 

Setting: 

Homes and street locations in Tucson, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), U.S. Department c 
Justice (DOJ) grant. 

Program Description: 

The Enhanced Crime Prevention Demonstration Pro- 
gram was developed in response to a BJA grant for a 
"law enforcement-based crime prevention program." 
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Components of ECPDP's community policing ap- 
proach include (1) the integration of crime prevention 
activities into routine daily police department opera- 
tions; (2) changing command initiatives and depart- 
mental structure to promote crime prevention as a 
high priority police activity; (3) develop policing 
strategies to reflect community needs; (4) increase 
the role of uniformed officers in crime and drug pre- 
vention; (5) provide crime and drug prevention train- 
ing to all law enforcement, personnel; (6) establish a 
multidisciplinary planning team to manage and coor- 
dinate community and drug prevention initiatives; 
(7) use expanded crime and community data and 
crime analysis to enhance crime prevention ef orts 
and communicate crime-related information to com- 
munity residents; (8) encourage and support citizen 
involvement in crime and drug prevention; and (9) 
integrate the principles of crime and drug prevention 
into city planning, zoning, urban renewal, and con- 
struction projects. 

Facing History' and Ourselves 

Contact: 

Alan Stoskopf 

Assistant Program Director 

Facing History and Ourselves National Foundation 
16 Hurd Road 
Brookline, MA 02146 
Tel: 617-232-1595 
Fax: 617-232-0281 

Program Type: 

School-based violence prevention curriculum. 

Target Population: 

Youths and teachers. 

Setting: 

Schools nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Dmg Information (NC\DI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

Facing History and Ourselves is designed to be incor- 
porated into a school curriculum. It uses the Holo- 
caust as an example to describe the gradual process 
that can lead to mass violence and tolerance of vio- 
lence in a society. The program is designed for all 
ethnic groups and has been implemented in urban, 
rural, and suburban classrooms around the country. 

Through workshops, seminars, and training sessions 
for teachers, the program teaches participants how, in 
the past, people turned against one another, while 
many others stood by without intervening. Partici- 
pants are then encouraged to think about these issues 
in terms of their own lives and determine how they 
can take an active role in preventing violence. Ulti- 
mately, students are encouraged to respect life and to 
become aware of forces, such as racism, economic 
disparity, and political climate, that contribute to an 
atmosphere of violence. Recent topics include the 
Rodney King beating. 

Family Focus School Age 
Child Care Project 

Contact: 

Jonathan Newkirk 
County Chair 

Washington State University Cooperative Extension 

Spokane County 

222 North Havana 

Spokane, WA 99202-^799 

Tel: 509-533-2048 

Fax: 509-533-2087 

Internet: newkirk@wsuvml.csc.wsu.edu 
Program Type: 

School-based, community involvement, and education 
program. 

Target Population: 

Families with dependent children. 

Setting: 

Homes and an elementary school in Spokane, 
Washington. 



Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations of parents and children involved in the 
project show measurable positive results beyond 
project team expectations. The project is also being 
recognized for playing a significant role in the posi- 
tive changes that are taking place in the target 
community. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Designed to reduce risk factors for youths in the West 
Central area of Spokane, Washington, the project has 
three components that focus on youths, their families, 
and their community. Targeting the Holmes Elemen- 
tary School attendance area, the project provides es- 
teem and self-reliance skills-building activities for 
youths in before and afterschool programs. By ex- 
panding the programs of an existing community cen- 
ter, the project provides indepth parenting and life 
skills training for parents taught by experienced peer 
educators in small group settings. It also strengthens 
community institutions through parent education, vol- 
unteer training, and support of neighborhood organi- 
zations and agencies. A summer sports/recreation 
program for youth in collaboration with the Spokane 
Parks and Recreation Department is also available. 
Project partners are the West Central Community Cen- 
ter, Holmes Elementary School, and the N.A.T.I.V.E. 
Project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Rob McDaniel, Ph.D., Assistant Director, WSU 
Cooperative Extension, 509-335-2937. 
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Gospel-Based Programs and Faith 
Formation in Nonviolence 

Contact: 

Brayton and Suzanne Shanley 
Directors 

Agape Community 
2062 Greenwich Road 
Ware, MA 01082 
Tel: 413-967-9369 

Program Type: 

Christian community group devoted to teaching 
principles of nonviolence. 

Target Population: 

Youths, college students, and adults, including school 
administrators and faculty. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations, primarily in Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Submitted by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Participant donations and grants from religious orders. 
Program Description: 

The programs are operated by the Agape Community, 
a Christian community with a teaching ministry com- 
mitted to youths and adults. The programs focus on 
teaching Christian principles of nonviolence, stressing 
that violence is an adult problem that requires an 
adult response; thus presentations to youth incorpo- 
rate an adult component as well. All programs seek to 
build self-esteem and teach conflict resolution skills. 

Program delivery is at the request of public, private, 
and religious schools and colleges and is tailored to 
both religious and secular audiences. Classroom pro- 
grams, retreats, and inschool reflection days for ad- 
ministrators, educators, and parents arc included. The 
facilitators employ storytelling, lectures, and audiovi- 
sual methods of instruction, prayer, and reflection. 



The Greater Newburgh Area "Make a 
Difference" Program for Youth 

Contact: 

H. Thomas Davis 

Orange County 4-H 

Dillon Drive, Community Campus 

Middletown, NY 10940 

Tel: 914-344-1234 

Fax: 914-343-7471 

Internet: ce4-h@nysaes.cornell.edu 

Program Type: 

A school-based, community involvement project. 
Target Population: 

Students ages 8-11, many of whom are from low- 
income households. 

Setting: 

Newburgh, New York (Orange County). 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local businesses, and 
community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Newburgh is a low-income, urban area that is charac- 
terized by a declining socioeconomic base, poor qual- 
ity neighborhoods, and a population that struggles 
with the kinds of discouraging circumstances typical 
of individuals and families living in poverty. In 1988, 
40 percent of Newburgh youths left school before 
graduating. Nearly half of the Newburgh population is 
on public assistance and over one-quarter of all 
household incomes fall below Federal poverty levels. 

The 225-250 youths in the program participate in 
seven regular classroom groups, two special educa- 
tion groups, one youth bureau group, and two 
aftcrschool programs. Approximately 70 percent of 
these youths deal with circumstances or behaviors 
which put them in the moderate- to high-risk 
categories. 
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The program is implemented through a variety of 
strategies: small group learning; volunteer develop- 
ment; parent involvement through group leadership 
and support roles, special science activity days, and a 
bimonthly newsletter; a.id interagency collaboration 
and cooperative planning. Partners in the project in- 
clude the Newburgh City Youth Bureau, Newburgh 
City School District, Newburgh City YMCA, Glen 
Hines Memorial Center/Borne Apartments, United 
Methodist Church, and local businesses. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mary Lou Brewer, Cornell University, 607-255-2247. 

Haltom City Police Department 
"Storefront" 

Contact: 

Sgt. Ron Miller 

Haltom City Police Department 
4916 East Belknap Street 
Haltom City, TX 76117 
Tel: 817-334-3456 
8 17-834-7321 
Fax: 817-831-0859 

Program Type: 

Assistance to immigrants using community policing 
strategies. 

Target Population: 

Hispanic and Asian adults and children. 

Setting: 

Storefront in Haltom City, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Infor nation Source: 

Provided by the Office of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR). 

Annual Budget: 

$144,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) and city funds. 



Program Description: 

The Haltom City Police Department "Storefront" 
provides 24-hour translation services, alien 
documentation assistance, crime prevention, and alco- 
hol and drug abuse counseling to Hispanic and Asian 
adults and youths. The program is 1 of 16 projects 
nationwide funded by ORR to improve relations be- 
tween refugees and law enforcement communities, 
and the "Storefront" provides support for multifunc- 
tional community policing efforts. Additional services 
offered by six ethnic community officers and five vol- 
unteers include gang prevention, bicycle and auto 
safety, victim services, community education meet- 
ings, and health care referrals. Police academy instruc- 
tion in ethnic cultural diversity is also available. 

Healthy Cities Program: QTYNET 

Contact: 

Beverly Flynn, PH.D., R.N., FAAN 
Director 

Institute of Action Research for Community Health 

1111 Middle Drive, NU 236 

Indianapolis, IN 46202 

Tel: 317-274-3319 

Fax: 317-274-2285 

Internet: citynet@indyvax.iupui.edu 

Program Type: 

Community leadership training that addresses vio- 
lence and other urban problems by emphasizing 
health through community coalition-building and 
planning. 

Target Population: 

Health professionals and community organization 
representatives. 

Setting: 

Indiana University School of Nursing in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 
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Evaluation Information: 

The Healthy Cities movement began in Europe and 
Canada in 1986 and there are now more than 800 
Healthy Cities projects worldwide. CITYNET began 
the first project in the United States in 1988. There are 
now more than 100 Healthy Cities projects in the 
United States. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Indiana University School of Nursing, foundations, 
and materials and consultation services. 

Program Description; 

CITYNET Healthy Cities creates public and private 
partnerships that focus on creating healthier cities 
through leadership development and community 
involvement. CITYNET helps community coalitions 
develop strategies for health promotion and to solve 
local problems that affect health. Communities in- 
volved in CITYNET consistently identify violence as a 
major health problem requiring action. Desired out- 
comes include community empowerment, improved 
health status, and public policies that promote health. 
The step-by-step CITYNET Manual aids in the imple- 
mentation of a local CITYNET Healthy Cities project 
that helps community leaders develop skills that en- 
able them to take action to improve the community's 
health. CITYNET Healthy Cities staff provide informa- 
tion, consultation, and training. Other materials and 
information are available through the program's re- 
source center. The Institute of Action Research 
(IARCH) for Community Health is the site of the 
World Health Organization Collaborating Center that 
conducts research, hosts conferences, and provides 
training and information on Healthy Cities processes. 

See also volume 2, "Information Sources and 
Technical Assistance" section for more information 
on IARCH. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

The Global Healthy Cities Information System via the 
Gopher on the Internet has information on Healthy 
Cities projects worldwide. 



The Indochinese Mutual Assistance 
Association of San Diego (IMAA) 

Contact: 

Kry M. Trang, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 

The Indochinese Mutual Assistance Association 

of San Diego 
4102 El Cajon Boulevard, 2d Floor 
San Diego, CA 92105 
Tel: 619-584-4018 
Fax: 619-584-3855 

Program Type: 

Arts-focused violence prevention. 

Target Population: 

Asian youths, parents, and other adi 'ts. 

Setting: 

The Indochinese communities of East San Diego, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the California Wellness Foundation 
Violence Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

Founded in 1981 to assist refugee groups by serving 
as an advocate and increasing intercultural support 
and understanding, IMAA is the lead agency for a 
violence prevention initiative that provides activities 
such as cultural arts, dance, and language programs to 
enhance Asian youths' cultural pride and training and 
gives support to parents in the community. In addi- 
tion, intermediate and long-term strategies for avoid- 
ing conflicts and violent behavior have been created. 
The Advisory Council for IMAA's Violence Prevention 
Initiative consists of members from four major 
Indochinese communities, their gatekeepers, and refu- 
gee youths, as well as representatives from local 
schools, churches and temples, police departments, 
and social service agencies. 
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Agency 

Contact: 

Linda Dunn 
Executive Director 

Inland County Health Systems Agency 
6235 River Crest Drive, Suite P 
Riverside, CA 92507-0758 
Tel: 909-697-6565 
Fax: 909-697-6564 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community involvement. 
Target Population: 

Adults and youths in the eastside community of 
Riverside. 

Setting: 

Riverside, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the California Wellness Foundation 
Violence Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

$175,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

The target area of the project is a well-defined com- 
munity of 15,900 residents, including 10,000 Hispanics 
and 3,400 African Americans, within the city of River- 
side. The strength of this program lies with long-time 
residents made up of community leaders, activists, 
church officials, and law enforcement and govern- 
mental employees who are committed to their youths 
and their community. Project strategies include the 
development of employment and business opportuni- 
ties for youths, and group and individual intervention 
with special emphasis on gang mediation and family 
counseling. Participants in this collaborative effort 
include the Youth Service Center; Concilio/Centro de 
Ninos; Peacemakers; County Department of Commu- 
nity Action; Citizens Against Gang Enterprise; the Eco- 
nomic Network; City of Riverside; Urban League 



Riverside Unit; Settlement House Association; 
Bordwell Park Recreation Center; African American 
Chamber of Commerce; five local churches; the 
Sheriffs Department; and the Riverside Police 
Department. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Pablo Trevifio, Program Coordinator, 909-697-6565. 

Interactive Learning 
Environment Project 

Contact: 

Heidi Ludwig 

New York City Board of Education 
Community School District #18 
755 East 100th Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11236 
Tel: 718-257-7634 

Program Type: 

Technology training. 

Target Population: 

Disadvantaged minority youths in grades 6-8. 
Setting: 

Schools in Brooklyn, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation of this project involves collecting data 
from interviews, written documents, classroom obser- 
vations, and focus groups. In addition, an overall as- 
sessment is to be conducted using attendance records 
of target classes and student interviews. 

Annual Budget: 

$552,156 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 
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Program Description: 

This model program intends to strengthen and ex- 
pand the use of technology in education by focusing 
on teacher training in computer-based education. Spe- 
cifically, trainers from business and industry are famil- 
iarizing teachers and administrators with state-of- 
the-art computer technology for classroom instruction 
and training them to use computers in the math and 
science curriculum. Videos for the teacher training 
model and the interactive multimedia curriculum 
modules have been developed. 

To identify and assess promising approaches in 
computer-based education, the project has involved 
the collaborative efforts of the school district, institu- 
tions of higher learning, business and industry (e.g., 
IBM Corporation and Apple Computer, Inc.), Liberty 
Science Center and Hall of Technology, the New York 
State Board of Education, and the Brooklyn Board of 
Education). It provides computer training for disad- 
vantaged students by involving business and industry 
efforts. A school/business relationship with the New 
York Power Authority also adds a career awareness 
dimension to the project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Deborah Williams, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2204. 

JustServe 

Contact: 

Catherine L. Colbert 
National Service Coordinator 
U.S. Department of Justice 
1001 G Street N.W., Suite 810 
Washington, DC 20001 
Tel: 202-616-1152 
Fax: 202-616-1159 

Program Type: 

Public safety and fear reduction. 

Target Population: 

Urban communities. 



Setting: 

Safe Havens (set up in Weed and Seed sites), schools, 
community centers, and community policing substa- 
tions in the following cities: Los Angeles, California; 
Trenton, New Jersey; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; San 
Antonio and Fort Worth, Texas; Seattle, Washington; 
and Madison, Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps*USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the U.S. Department 
of Justice (DOJ); feedback from AmeriCorps and com- 
munity members. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Program Description: 

AmeriCorps public safety program works within the 
framework of the Department of Justice's premier 
crime control and community empowerment strategy; 
Operation Weed and Seed. AmeriCorps members will 
meet the communities' needs in preventing crime and 
violence by instructing local youths on peer media- 
tion and conflict resolution techniques, by operating 
structured afterschool programs in the Safe Havens, 
and by working on community policing initiatives. 

AmeriCorps members will work with the community 
policing officers, stationed in each Weed and Seed 
site, to develop better relations between the police 
and the neighborhood residents and develop pro- 
grams to reduce fear and crime. AmeriCorps members 
will also develop effective inschool and afterschool 
activities in which students will work on academic 
problems identified by their teachers in Weed and 
Seed Safe Havens. These activities are expected to 
reduce the number of problems children have when 
left unsupervised and improve grades, attendance 
records, and attitudes of participating students. 
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Korean Youth and Community 
Center Counseling Unit 

Contact: 

Soojie Kim 
Program Manager 

Korean Youth and Community Center 
680 South Wilton Place 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 
Tel: 213-365-7400 
Fax: 213-383-1280 

Program Type: 

Counseling and education intervention program that 
addresses such issues as gang prevention, mental 
health, child abuse, juvenile delinquency, conflict 
resolution, and parent education. 

Target Population: 

Asian-American youths, specifically, Korean-American 
youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Community center and school in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Los Angeles County and California State funds. 
Program Description: 

The Korean Youth and Community Center Counseling 
Unit comprises the following: 

<» The Case Management Support Project facilitates 
the development and utilization of appropriate com- 
munity resources to assist Korean-American youths 
and families who are experiencing severe adjustment 
difficulties. 

° The Juvenile Delinquency Project provides services 
to at-risk and delinquent youths and their families. 
Services are aimed at the prevention and intervention 
of delinquency (gangs, substance abuse, runaway 



behaviors, truancy, and other problem behaviors), 
child abuse, and mental health conditions. This pro- 
gram includes individual, group, and family counsel- 
ing, as well as community education aimed at 
prejudice reduction, conflict resolution, and cultural 
identification issues. 

• The Child Abuse Project helps empower Korean- 
American child abuse and neglect victims and pro- 
vides abusers with education on child abuse and 
neglect laws, parent education, and other support 
services to prevent further acts of violence. This pro- 
gram includes counseling, assessment/referral ser- 
vices, support groups, and relevant workshops and 
seminars. 

o The Mental Health Counseling component targets 
severe mental illness issues such as depression and 
disruptive behaviors. Through its medical rehabilita- 
tion services, the program is the only Korean-Ameri- 
can youth service agency providing this type of 
service. 

Lancaster Employment and 
Training Agency (LETA) 

Contact: 

Donna D. K. Voigt 
Executive Director 
128 East Grant Street 
P.O. Box 83480 
Lancaster, PA 17608-3480 
Tel: 717-291-1231 
Fax: 717-295-7424 

Program Type: 

Career development. 

Target Population: 

Adults, youths, and disabled persons. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

1983. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Federal Job Training. Partnership Act, Department of 
Welfare, Federal Jobs Fund. 

Program Description: 

LETA provides free training programs and career ser- 
vices to help about 1,000 Lancaster city and county 
applicants gain skills that lead to full-time, permanent, 
meaningful employment. Working in conjunction with 
the Lancaster County Commissioners and Private In- 
dustry Council, LETA offers specialized training for 
youths and the disabled as well as programs for all 
applicants in the areas of medical/dental, secretarial, 
data processing, long- and short-term vocational train- 
ing, job search, on-the-job training, and work experi- 
ence. Applicants' job strengths and career directions 
are evaluated prior to enrollment in training. 

Logan Square Neighborhood 
Association (LSNA) 

Contact: 

Nancy Aardema 
LSNA 

3321 West Wrightwood Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60647 
Tel: 312-384-4370 
Fax: 312-384-0624 

Program Type: 

Gang prevention and drug eradication through com- 
munity involvement. 

Target Population: 

Residents of a multiethnic, high-crime, high-dropout 
neighborhood. 

Setting: 

Logan Square neighborhood in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1962. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Signs of LSNA's success are well-attended community 
meetings and rallies; increased police action, visibility, 
and responsiveness; installation of school-based 



programs on drug abuse education and treatment; an 
afterschool arts/culture/communi^ project for youths 
in cooperation with local professionals and organiza- 
tions; the ouster of a street gang from a former strong- 
hold; and various other anti-drug, community-building 
activities. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State funds, foundations, and local fundraising. 
Program Description: 

LSNA is an organization working to hold together a 
diverse community facing unemployment, crime, gang 
activity, housing problems, and a high student drop- 
out rate. This multiethnic and economically diverse 
community of 85,000 residents has at least 18 major 
gangs operating on its streets. 

LSNA takes a culturally sensitive approach to drug- 
related and violence prevention issues, with activities 
focused on developing a pievention program that 
includes a strong education component appropriate to 
youth and adult residents and emphasis on building a 
coalition that represents the community. 

Strategies include safe school zones, rallies, dnig 
abuse prevention curriculums in schools, afterschool 
programs for youths, and block clubs. LSNA has 
found that a key strategy is to involve as many people 
and groups (schools, churches, social service agen- 
cies, law enforcement, and youth organizations) as 
possible, getting them together to begin discussion of 
the initiative. Police-community relations are of crucial 
importance to the coalition. 

Martin Luther King Dispute 
Resolution Center 

Contact: 

Linda Hughes 
Project Director 

Martin Luther King Legacy Association 
4182 South Western Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90062 
Tel: 213-290-4132 

Program Type: 

Community involvement and conflict resolution. 
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Target Population: 

Community residents. 

Setting: 

Program office in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Los Angeles County, participant donations. 

Program Description: 

The Martin Luther King Dispute Resolution Center 
helps community members solve landlord/tenant, 
business, and domestic disputes. By serving as an 
intermediary in disputes, the center demonstrates to 
clients the effectiveness of nonviolent conflict resolu- 
tion strategies in bringing about personal and social 
change. The center provides mediation for Los Ange- 
les communities, including Watts and South Central 
Los Angeles, and it provides counseling services on a 
sliding scale. 

Massachusetts Adolescence Violence 
Prevention Project 

Contact: 

Cynthia Rogers 

Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
150 Tremont Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-727-1246 

Program Type: 

Interpersonal adolescent violence reduction and 
intervention. 

Target Population: 

Community residents and adolescents. 

Setting: 

Communities in Boston and Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network and the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informa- 
tion (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA). 

Program Description: 

The program seeks to reduce interpersonal violence 
among adolescents by providing staff, technical assis- 
tance, and training to two communities. The project 
uses an approach that includes developing commu- 
nity-based coalitions (one in Lawrence and the other 
in Boston); developing comprehensive, community- 
based prevention plans; and implementing and evalu- 
ating interventions. Program implementation in these 
cities was based on needs assessments and strategies 
developed by the coalitions of community leaders. 

The program coordinator in each community receives . 
technical assistance from the Massachusetts Statewide 
Comprehensive Injury Prevention Program, the 
Women's Health Division, and the Office of Violence 
Prevention. Assistance is also provided by the 
project's continually expanding data base of anti- 
violence initiatives and its publication, the Violence 
Prevention Resource Directory. Originally produced in 
1992, its lists of anti-violence strategies and area ex- 
perts in the field are updated annually. 

In Lawrence, an average of 30-45 community mem- 
bers attend the meetings, and more than 200 are in- 
volved in numerous subcommittees. Hispanics 
constitute more than half of the members at the meet- 
ings. After assessing needs for training, 35 members 
received training through the project. Coalition mem- 
bers also participated in several conferences on ado- 
lescent violence prevention. The Lawrence coalition 
also organized Violence Prevention Awareness Week; 
activities included community forums, panel presenta- 
tions, videotapes and movie discussions, and nonvio- 
lent activities to educate and mobilize the community. 
Recommendations growing out of Violence Preven- 
tion Awareness Week were subsequently presented to 
State and local elected officials. 
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Boston's coalition is a multicultural and multi- 
disciplinary group that includes media, social services, 
universities, government, youth services, senior citi- 
zens, families, youth, church, law enforcement, and 
recreational programs. Meetings have been held with 
health and human service providers, officials from the 
Boston Public Schools and the Massachusetts and 
Boston Bar Associations, and State legislators and offi- 
cials. The Injury Prevention Resource Library, estab- 
lished by the project, includes materials on such 
topics as coalition building, rape, sexual assault, 
conflict mediation, and gangs. 

The Mayor's Youth Initiatives Office 

Contact: 

Nancy Ware 

Executive Director 

Mayor's Youth Initiative 

7717 14th Street N.W., Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20005 

Tel: 202-727-4970 

Fax: 202-727-3333 

Program Type: 

A multiagency, community involvement project to 
reduce violence among youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Washington, D.C. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$8.1 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

City. 

Program Description: 

The Mayor's Youth Initiatives Office is a multiagency 
program that works to improve the life situations of 
children and families in the District of Columbia. The 



program's primary focus is the prevention of violence, 
but intervention, diversion, and aftercare services are 
also provided. Youth Initiatives coordinates the activi- 
ties of the Washington, D.C, schools, courts, police, 
human services, employment services, recreation and 
parks, public and assisted housing, and community 
organizations to ensure that children and families are 
being supported. 

The program has formed an Interagency Advisory- 
Board (IAB) that works to implement policy and legis- 
lative reform for children and families and a Case 
Resolution Board to coordinate the efforts of local 
social service agencies. A Youth Advisory Board has 
been established to enable youths to make recom- 
mendations to the IAB. A Community Advisory Board, 
made up of community organizers, religious leaders, 
and others, also has been established. 

One program supported by the Youth Initiatives is 
D.C. Discovery Days, which provides recreational 
activities to youths. In addition, the Youth Trauma 
Services is a collaborative effort with the Children's 
Mental Health Administration; the Washington, DC, 
Police Department; and other community organiza- 
tions. This program provides outreach, counseling, 
and referral services to youths who have been trau- 
matized by violence. Youth Initiatives also collabo- 
rates in operating a Turning Points Program in eight 
middle and high schools; this program combines 
numerous psychosocial services. Other programs sup- 
ported by Youth Initiatives include the Juvenile Inter- 
vention program, the Juvenile Justice Advisory Group, 
and vocational and recreational training for incarcer- 
ated youths. 

Mediascope 

Contact: 

Marcy Kelly 

President 

Mediascope 

12711 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 250 
Studio City, CA 91604 
Tel: 818-508-2080 
Fax: 818-508-2088 

Program Type: 

Project to promote positive depiction of social and 
health issues in mass media. 
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Target Population: 
Media professionals. 

Setting: 

Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 
1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCAD1) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding- 

Private foundations, giants, and contracts. 

Program Description: 

The mission of Mediascope is to promote the con- 
structive depiction of social and health issues in mass 
media. A major emphasis is on improving the por- 
trayal of violence on television, movies, and video 
games. Mediascope is coordinating the largest content 
analysis ever undertaken of television violence (over 
270 hours a year for 3 years) in association with the 
universities of California, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. Publications include the first international 
assessment of television and film ratings and a com- 
prehensive annotated I nbliography of video game 
research. Other activities include workshops with the 
Hollywood creative community to stimulate accurate 
and balanced depictions on the screen; story, script 
and policy consultations; research summaries, and 
original research. In development is an ethics curricu- 
lum for film schools. 

Melding Yelders Conference 

Contact: 

I larry Krcssler 

Melding Y elders Conference 
7H20 Hast Broadway, Suite 100 
Tucson, AX 85710 
Tel: 602-701- 271 1 
Tel: 6O2--2O0-H727 

Program Type: 

lutergeneratioiml, mentoring weekend reheat to 
prevent youth violence and drug abuse. 



Target Population: 

Arizona youths and elders. 

Setting: 

Retreat center in Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 
1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

This program has received positive feedback from 
participants. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

The Pima Prevention partnership serves the 600,000 
rural and urban residents of Pima County, the city of 
Tucson, and the Tohono O'Odham and San Xavier 
Indian reservations. Pima is the Nation's sixth largest 
county and larger than Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, and the District of Columbia combined. The 
county includes areas of high and low population 
density; minorities constitute 32 percent of the popu- 
lation but a high proportion of the unemployed. The 
goals of the partnership are to create a multicultural 
coalition; identify gaps and overlapping services, bar- 
riers to service access, and needs for coordinated ser- 
vice delivery; change community norms and decrease 
substance abuse; and ensure project efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

As part of tills mullipartnership effort, the Melding 
Yelders Conference brought together youths and el- 
ders to work on issues related to substance abuse and 
violence. Fhc Arizona Community Partnerships united 
and developed an intergenerational weekend retreat 
for youths and elders to discuss these issues. The re- 
treat provid "d an opportunity for elders to serve as 
mentors and for youths to shed light on the modern- 
day pressures thev experience. They shared their pci 
sperthe.s and suggestions on anti violence 
,i] tproaehi s and pt'ogiams. 
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Mill City/Gates 4~H Development 
Projects 

Contact: 

Shawn R. Morford 

4-1 1 Projects 

P.O. Box 067 

Mill City, OR 97360 

Tel: 503-897-4430 

Tax: 503-897-4404 

Internet: moiford@mar2.oes. or.st.edu 

Program Type: 

Emphasizes skill-building and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Rural youths ages 9-13 in grades K-12 and their 
families. 

Setting: 

Remote rural communities of Mill City 'Gales in 
Northwest Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 
Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by U.S. Department of Agriculture (,1'SDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

The Mill City/Gates Youth Development Project fo- 
cuses on developing the capacity of 1 he residents of 
Mill City and Gales to meet the needs of youths and 
iheir families through a community coalition. Youths 
and adults assume leadership in the planning, deliv- 
ery, and evaluation of enrichment activities aimed u\ 
life skills development. Delivery methods inelude 
aftersehool and weekend enrichment activities, teen 
leadership activities, a summer rectcation program, 
teen project staff, and -'t-U clubs. 



f?injr«*5.-"-i for Additional Information: 
dairy Stephenson, < ftegon Slate I m\eisi!\ I stensmn 
Service, SO V 907 3K71; luis Goering, Stale Youth At 
Risk Initiative leader, SO.V7V7- 3-1 1. 



MY Health 

Contact: 

Dr. Richard Catalano 
School of Social Work 
University of Washington 
146 North Canal Street 
Seattle, WA 98103 
Tel: 206-543-6382 

Program Type: 

Community involvement and training focused on ad- 
dressing health and other community issues. 

Target Population: 

At-risk African-American, Asian-American, and Native- 
American youths and families. 

Setting: 

Two neighborhoods in Seattle, Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1, 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (Nil I) 
and the National Criminal Justice Reference Service 
(NCJRS). 

Annual ^"dget: 
$4,099,7-;. over 5 years. 

Sources of Funding: 
National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

Team members include sociologists, psychologists, 
social workers, physicians, nurses, epidemiologists, 
and participants from a wide range of community 
groups, including Seattle's Minority Health Task Force. 
They work with neighborhood advisory groups to 
select and implement interventions that improve 
health and address other neighborhood concerns. 
(Intervention options will have been previously 
screened for content by an expert panel of special- 
ists.) It is believed that because this process fosters a 
greater degree of < ummunily ownership, there is in- 
cr> ased likelihood for successful behavioral < 'singe in 
the laigel audience of African American, Asian, Na- 
tive American, and Pacific isfmd vonng people. 

The neighl » nhood advisor)' groups are trained to 
present companion workshops to parents and 
rarcghers, thus providing "local experts" or "natural 
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helpers" to the community. Delivery sites for the 
youth-targeted programs are schools, public park rec- 
reation centers, or other community agencies, de- 
pending on the advisory councils' suggestions and the 
willingness of such groups to actually participate, 
although the initial responses have been uniformly 
positive. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Newcomer, Ph.D., National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 301-496-1174. 

National Association of Partners in 



Contact: 

Janet Cox 

Director of Communications 

National Association of Partners in Education 

209 Madison Street, Suite 401 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Tel: 703-836-4880 

Fax: 703-836-6941 

Program Type: 

Community involvement and coalition building to 
improve education. 

Target Population: 

Schools and community volunteers. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1.2 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporate and private donations; membership dues 
and fees; government grants; publication sales. 

Program Description: 

NAPE is an organization devoted to providing leader- 
ship in the formation and growth of effective partner- 
ships that ensure success for all students. Formed as a 



result of a merger of the National School Volunteer 
Program and National Symposium on Partnerships in 
Education, NAPE, with its 28 State affiliates, represents 
the more than 2.6 million volunteers involved in the 
Nation's 200,000 partnership initiatives in local school 
districts. 

NAPE defines "partnership in education" as a collabo- 
rative effort between schools and community organi- 
zations with the purpose of improving the academic 
and personal growth of America's youth. Through its 
grassroots member p cgrams, NAPE connects children 
and teachers with partners: corporate, education, vol- 
unteer, government, and civic leaders who play sig- 
nificant roles in changing the content and delivery of 
educational services to children and their families. 

A variety of publications and videos help members 
target and institute initiatives or renew established 
partnerships, with information on topics such as 
intergenerational programs, evaluation, mentoring, 
dropout prevention, service learning, school business 
partnerships, and school volunteer programs. See the 
information and technical assistance resource section 
for more details of NAPE'S work in these areas. 



National Citizens' Crime Prevention 

Campaign 
Public Service Advertising 

Contact: 

Mac Gray 

Deputy Executive Director 
National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K Street N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006 
Tel: 202-466-6272, ext. 115 

Program Type: 

Crime prevention campaign. 

Target Population: 

Various messages target specific adult and child 
audiences nationwide. 

Setting: 

Print, television, radio, out-of-home, and nontradi- 
tional advertising venues. 

Project Startup Date: 

1980. 
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Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 

Evaluation Information: 

Comprehensive, independent evaluations funded by 
the U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ) document the 
capacity of these public service messages to inform 
target audiences, change their attitudes, and alter their 
actions in favor of community crime prevention ef- 
forts and individual prevention behaviors. Public ser- 
vice advertisements (PSA's) also assist local crime 
prevention practitioners in their work with community 
residents. Evaluations were conducted in 1981 and 
1991. 

Annual Budget: 

National budget for production and distribution cf 
PSA's, $600,000; for each Federal dollar invested, 
PSA's generate up to $100 of donated print space and 
air time. The cost to the Federal Government of gen- 
erating individual and community actions was esti- 
mated in the most recent study at 2.9<t per action. 
Local budgets vary based on whether local partici- 
pants wish both to associate themselves with the mes- 
sages through local support and to respond to viewer 
requests for information. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) for national bud- 
gets; local volunteers and modest funding for local 
support and/or local response to ads. 

Program Description: 

In a partnership that includes the 126-organization 
Crime Prevention Coalition, the Advertising Council, 
Inc., the NCPC, and BJA at the U.S. Department of 
Justice, a variety of crime prevention PSA's are pro- 
duced each year to address major crime issues. Ads 
feature or use McGruff the Crime Dog and the "Take 
a Bite Out of Crime" slogan. Various ads over the 
course of several years have been targeted at adults, 
children, and teens; Spanish-speaking audiences; and 
those living in urban, rural, and suburban settings. 

The ads include a toll-free number that participants 
can call for further information and receive the book- 
let Stop the Violence, Start Something (for adults) or 
Scruff Beats the Scary Streets (for children), the dual- 
language Not Alone, Not Afraid/ 'Acompanados y sin 
miedo booklet (for Spanish-speaking adults) or a 
Spanish-language version of the Scruff Beats the Scary 
Streets booklet. 
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Themes for the advertising campaigns are developed 
by a cooperative effort among the partners. Saatchi & 
Saatchi Advertising, the Campaign's volunteer general 
market advertising agency; and Vidal Reynardus y 
Moya, the Spanish-language market volunteer agency, 
produce the ads with the help of the partners. Distri- 
bution nationwide to print, radio, television, cable, 
outdoor, and other advertising venues is handled by 
the Advertising Council. 

Local involvement takes one of two forms: 

• Customizing the ads call for action to direct 
viewers to a local source (a State or city organization), 
which provides the national response materials, 
appropriately localized, and any approved local 
materials. 

o Local support through hand delivery (or written 
endorsement) of the announcements to local media in 
a presentation that links the national effort with local 
prevention activities. 

In addition, on an as-available basis, NCPC staff will 
make presentations, based on its experience, on de- 
veloping and assessing public service campaigns. 

National Senior Service Corps 
(NSSC) 

Contact: 

Thomas Endres 

Acting Assistant Director 

Corporation for National Service 

1201 New York Avenue N.W. 

Washington, DC 20525 

Tel: 202-606-5000, ext. 199 

Fax: 202-606-5127 

Program Type: 

Volunteer community service. 

Target Population: 

Seniors ages 55 and over. 

Setting: 

Communities, police departments, courts, senior 
centers, libraries, and other areas nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

Foster Grandparent Program (1966), Retired and Se- 
nior Volunteer Program (1971), Senior Companion 
Program (1974), Summer of Safety demonstration 
<1994). 
'i i 



Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

An example of the impact seniors are making in pub- 
lic safety is in Bismarck, North Dakota. In this Sum- 
mer of Safety project, senior volunteers were able in 
one summer to organize block watches for the entire 
city. The Bismarck police chief credits the senior vol- 
unteers with significantly reducing crime in targeted 
neighborhoods. The Retired and Senior Volunteer 
Program, the Foster Grandparent Program, and the 
Senior Companion Program are evaluated every 3 ■ 
years. 

Annual Budget: 

$130 million for entire NSSC effort for fiscal year 1994, 
$4 million spent on public safety. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program 
partners. 

Program Description: 

NSSC, through three component programs — the Re- 
tired and Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), the Foster 
Grandparent Program (FGP), and the Senior Compan- 
ion Program (SCP) — provides more than 2.5 million 
hours of public safety service nationwide each year. 
The NSSC recently increased its public safety role as 
part of the Corporation for National Service's 1994 
"Summer of Safety." FGP and SCP are for income- 
eligible individuals and provide a modest stipend. 
There are no income requirements for RSVP, and 
stipends are usually not provided. 

NSSC public safety activities have included providing 
home security surveys, establishing safe havens for 
children, organizing block watches, and conducting 
crime prevention workshops. Many of these activities 
are conducted in coordination with local police de- 
partments and criminal justice professionals. 

New Bridges 

Contact: 

Kathy Doyle 

Center for Human Development 
391 Taylor Boulevard, Suite 120 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
Tel: 510-687-8844 



Program Type: 

Community involvement emphasizing education 
on diversity. 

Target Population: 

Youths and adults. 

Setting: 

Summer camp and community seminars. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Client fees. 

Program Description: 

The program empowers youths to deal creatively with 
such issues as racism, sexism, changing sex roles, and 
family problems. Building youths' personal confi- 
dence and self-esteem enables them to appreciate the 
richness of diversity and discover ways to overcome 
the social divisions of a society where groups are of- 
ten pitted against one another. Each year the program 
brings together youths and adult staff in a 1-week 
intensive summer camp to develop a diverse commu- 
nity of mutual trust and respect. 

The program also offers community and workplace 
seminars for adults throughout the year. Participants 
find new ways to build new bridges and make that 
experience a part of schools, neighborhoods, organi- 
zations, and families. 

Oakland Men's Project (OMP) 

Contact: 

Alan Shore 

Executive Director 

Oakland Men's Project 

440 Grand Avenue, Suite 320 

Oakland, CA 94610 

Tel: 510-83^-2433 

Program Type: 

Community involvement and training in strategies and 
skills to prevent violence. 




Target Population: 

Youths, adults, and community organizations. 

Setting: 

Program office. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline Electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Fee-for-service. 

Program Description: 

OMP services include workshops, staff training, com- 
munity organizing, and consulting. The programs 
teach participants the strategies they need to resist, 
prevent, and change violent and abusive situations. 
Methods include role playing, group exercises, and 
discussions. The workshops and trainings are 
available to businesses, organizations, and communi- 
ties. Youth programs include violence prevention 
skills training, cultural awareness, and in-school and 
community violence educator programs. Adult pro- 
gram goals are to increase public awareness and chal- 
lenge community residents to collaborate in stopping 
violence. Issues addressed include multicultural diver- 
sity, sexism, racism, control of anger, male-female 
relationships, and teamwork. The training sessions are 
available on a sliding-scale payment basis. 

Organizing Minority Neighborhoods 
for Better Health 

Contact: 

Dr. John Bolland 

Institute for Social Science Research 
University of Alabama 
Box 870216 

Tuscaloosa, AL 35487-09216 
Tel: 205-348-3821 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community involvement 
in addressing individual and community needs. 



Target Population: 

Children ages 10-18, their parents, and community 
leaders. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Huntsville, Alabama. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 

Annual Budget: 

$3,495,595 over 5 years. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

This intervention, conducted in three public housing 
developments in Huntsville, Alabama, addresses the 
issues of youth violence and risky sexual behavior by 
involving communities in self-help activities. In addi- 
tion to helping youths, this community empowerment 
model works with parents and community leaders. 
Project team members include political scientists, 
counselors, physicians, and staff from community 
organizations (e.g., food bank, county health 
department). 

This project's strategy is based on three assumptions. 
First, health promotion efforts targeted toward inner- 
city neighborhoods have been unsuccessful because 
they failed to address the special needs and circum- 
stances of residents, which may not mesh with those 
of the service providers. Second, a sense of commu- 
nity can be built by empowering residents to take 
control of their lives and surroundings, working on 
issues of primary importance to them. Third, a com- 
munity, once empowered, is better able to address 
health and other issues. These three assumptions form 
the structure of the project's approach to first involv- 
ing youths in improving their circumstances and then 
bringing in other aspects of the community. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Newcomer, Ph.D., National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 301-496-1174. 
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Contact: 

Dottie Mullikin 
Director 

Ozarks Fighting Back 

1111 South Glenstone Avenue, Suite 2-202 
Springfield, MO 65804 
Tel: 417-863-7140 
Fax: 417-863-7265 

Program Type: 

Gang violence prevention that emphasizes community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Entire community. 

Setting: 

Springfield, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

According to participants, the program has succeeded 
in bringing together and bridging gaps among par- 
ents, schools, police, and gang members. Program 
participants say they have been able to raise aware- 
ness and knowledge of gang activity, recruitment, and 
habits. 

Annual Budget: 

$450,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

The Ozarks Fighting Back program seeks to counter- 
act the incidence of gang and youth violence in 
Springfield, Missouri. Using a community involvement 
philosophy, the program educates citizens about the 
gang violence problem and sends a clear message to 
gang members that their criminal actions will not be 
tolerated. Program participants take part in "graffiti 
paintouts," and members of the program's speakers 
bureau offer school, church, and community 
presentations. 



As the program continues to educate the community 
about the gang problem, some program participants 
have begun to direct prevention efforts specifically 
toward at-risk youths. Volunteers work with such 
youths in graffiti removal activities and other pro- 
grams designed to help them steer clear of gang activ- 
ity. A center for conflict resolution has been added, 
offering training, resources, and mediation. 

Pacific Center for Violence 
Prevention 

Contact: 

Robin Tremblay-McGraw 
Chief Information Specialist 
San Francisco General Hospital 
Building 1, Room 400 
San Francisco, CA 94110-3594 
Tel: 415-285-1793, ext. 26 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through a focus on improving 
public health. 

Target Population: 

Professionals and the community at large. 
Setting: 

Medical facility in San Francisco, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system and the California Wellness Foundation 
(CWF). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
CHHS). 

Program Description: 

The Pacific Center for Violence Prevention is a 
multidisciplinary policy center designed to decrease 
youth violence in California through a public health 
approach. It helps the CWF staff facilitate the work of 
CWF's Violence Prevention Initiative components. The 
Pacific Center and CWF share the following three 
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policy goals: refocusing public attention from incar- 
ceration to prevention; generating public support for 
societal and environmental changes, which will lessen 
the contribution of alcohol abuse to youth violence; 
and reducing deaths and injuries among youths. In 
addition, the Center supports the mobilization of com- 
munities, the media, and other social and political 
institutions to prevent youth violence and promote 
healthy public policies that address the root causes of 
violence: injustice, racism, inequality, low income, 
and despair. The Center maintains a library that col- 
lects and provides access to timely and accurate infor- 
mation about violence prevention. 

See also the "Information Sources and Technical 
Assistance" section, volume 2 of this Guide for a 
description of the program's information services. 

PACT (Policy, Action, Collaboration, 
and Training) Violence Prevention 
Project 

Contact: 

Larry Cohen 
Project Director 
PACT 

Contra Costa County Health Services Department 
75 Santa Barbara Road 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
Tel: 510-646-6511 

Program Type: 

Coalition-led violence prevention project that empha- 
sizes community involvement and peer leadership 
training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-17. 

Setting: 

Seven neighborhoods in Richmond, San Pablo, and 
North Richmond, California (Contra Costa County). 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1, 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network and the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informa- 
tion (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system. 



Evaluation Information: 

The project has an evaluation component to assess 
the degree of involvement by community organiza- 
tions, the relationship between county government 
and community organizations, and changes in youths' 
attitudes about violence. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA), county and State 
government agencies, and United Way. 

Program Description: 

The program represents a collaboration among the 
Contra Costa County Health Services Department Pre- 
vention Program, West Contra Costa County organiza- 
tions, and the California Department of Health 
Services. A coalition of 10 local agencies guides 
implementation of activities to identify causes of vio- 
lence, to study strategies for reducing violence, and to 
advocate for solutions. 

The cornerstone of PACT is violence prevention lead- 
ership training for African-American, Laotian, and 
Latino youths. The training and followup activities 
help the youths focus on issues of violence in their 
own strategies for violence prevention. 

Youth outreach is supported and enhanced by neigh- 
borhood partnerships involving business, schools, 
government, neighborhood residents, and community 
organizations. PACT'S multicultural collaboration pro- 
motes awareness and respect for West Contra 
County's diversity through activities such as commu- 
nity forums, parent councils, and cultural festivals. 

PACT staff have also compiled a set of resources for a 
public health policy response to gun violence in local 
communities for use by policymakers, media repre- 
sentatives, and other health department personnel 
working to prevent gun injuries and deaths. Most re- 
cently, the project developed an action plan for pre- 
venting violence in Contra Costa County. The plan 
was placed on the November 1994 ballot by the 
County Board of Supervisors. The plan is supported 
by a "Framework for Action" that enumerates many of 
the specific activities local communities and govern- 
mental bodies can undertake to reduce and prevent 
violence. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Nancy Baer, Contra Costa County Health Services, 
510-646-6511. 




Contact: 

William H. Wiist, D.H.Sc, M.P.H. 
Administration Manager 

Chronic Disease and Injury Prevention Program 
Houston Health and Human Services Department 
City of Houston 

8000 North Stadium Drive, Fourth Floor 
Houston, TX 77054 
Tel: 713-798-0847 
Fax: 713-798-0849 

Program Type: 

Community development and peer leadership pro- 
gram for African- American and Hispanic youths em- 
phasizing counseling, community involvement, and 
parent education. 

Target Population: 

African-American and Hispanic adolescents. 
Setting: 

Middle schools in Houston, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

A process evaluation and an impact evaluation will be 
performed. 

Annual Budget: 

$438,700. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention. 



Program Description: 

The goal of this project is to reduce mortality and 
morbidity due to violence among African-American 
and Hispanic adolescents in three middle schools in 
Houston, Texas. The middle schools are 80 percent or 
more African American, Hispanic, or both. The inter- 
ventions are (1) training 60 peer leaders in group sup- 
port, social skills, leadership, and violence prevention; 
(2) training their parents; and (3) training 20 Neigh- 
borhood Violence Prevention Advocates. 

."Natural leaders" are identified from among students 
in grade 6 in each of the six schools who form peer 
groups at the intervention schools. Peer group train- 
ing is led by members of the community organiza- 
tions (Community Partners or Tejano) and consists of 
pleasurable outings (e.g., visits to zoo, concerts) as 
well as training in social skills and nonviolent conflict 
resolution and community service. The parenting 
classes are offered only to the parents of the peer 
group students. 

All training activities are carried out by community 
groups within each of the three school neighbor- 
hoods, and 20 "natural helpers" from the community 
will be identified. These Neighborhood Violence Pre- 
vention Advocates will be provided special training in 
violence prevention. They will be encouraged to use 
this training in their natural roles as neighborhood 
counselors; and they will be encouraged to organize 
neighborhood anti-violence activities. 

The City of Houston Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services (HDHHS), Houston, Texas, is a program 
partner. Collaborators are Texas Southern University, 
the University of Houston, and two community orga- 
nizations: Community Partners-Fifth Ward Enrichment 
Program, and the Tejano Center for Community 
Concerns. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 
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Contact: 

Gregory P. Siek 

Cuyahoga County Cooperative Extension Service 
3200 West 65th Street, Room 216 
Cleveland, OH 44102 
Tel: 216-631-1890 
Fax: 216-631-7349 

Internet: ajy@agvax2.ag.ohio-state.edu 
Program Type: 

Community involvement and peer leadership 
development. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 10-16 and parents. 

Setting: 

East side of Cleveland, Ohio (Central, Hough, 
Glenville, St. Clair — Superior areas). 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

Led by an advisory group, the Peer Volunteer Devel- 
opment Project seeks to enhance the leadership po- 
tential of youths and establish a tradition of active 
community involvement in terms of addressing risk 
issues for youths. Project partners include Urban Re- 
gion Catholic Youth Organization, Junior Achieve- 
ment, Central Neighborhood Opportunity Center, and 
15 targeted area youth agencies. The program focuses 
on strengthening the community support network by 
training volunteers and involving targeted area fami- 
lies, local institutions, and businesses. Curriculums for 
youths are being expanded, as are opportunities for 
increased parent involvement in companion service 
roles and educational activities. Community outreach 
is also being expanded in terms of securing additional 
outside funding resources by strengthening contacts 
with local businesses, service clubs, and foundations. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Richard Clark, Ohio State University Extension, 
614-292-0202. 

FMladelpMa Anti-Drag/Anti- 
Vlolence Network (PAAN) 

Contact: 

James J. Mills 
Executive Director 

Greater Philadelphia Urban Affairs Coalition 
1207 Chestnut Street, Suite 200 
Philadelphia, PA 19107-4102 
Tel: 215-851-1900 - 
Fax: 215-851-0512 
Hotline: 215-686-2121 

Program Type: 

Drug and violence prevention through training and 
community empowerment. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Office centers, schools, and communities in 
Philadelphia, Pennsyh'ania. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1989. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1.1 million in FY 1993- 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Philadelphia, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Pennsylvania Commission on Crime and Delin- 
quency, School District of Philadelphia, and the 
William Penn Foundation. 

Program Description: 

PAAN provides community safctv through direct ser- 
vices that affect the drug and violence problems 
plaguing neighborhoods and develops positive alter- 
natives that will return at-risk youths back into the 
mainstream of society. PAAN provides crisis interven- 
tion, prevention education, and school-based violence 
programs; organizes communities around the issues of 
drugs, violence, and community empowerment; and 



provides a wide range of technical assistance. Activi- 
ties include assembly presentations and workshops in 
schools, churches, community groups and homes, and 
training for youths to be nonviolent drug resisters in 
their schools and communities. PAAN also provides 
school-based projects, community support, and youth 
services to the Asian-American community and exten- 
sive site-based services to public housing develop- 
ments. To achieve its goals, PAAN relies on three 
guiding principles — communication, anticipation, and 
mobilization. 

To help address the issues of violence and drugs, the 
Join the Resistance Campaign, in conjunction with 
PAAN, has established a 24-hour hotline service, 
which provides extensive computerized resource and 
referral information. 

To complement the established programs within the 
agency, PAAN has also initiated a number of special 
projects to meet the diverse needs of its client popula- 
tion, including End Your Silence, Stop the Violence 
Campaign; Turn In Weapons Initiative; Nuisance Bar/ 
Store Legislation; Anti- Violence Youth Drama Project; 
Summer Youth Employment Project; and Teenagers 
Against Negativity. 

Physicians for a Violence-Free 
Society (PVFS) 

Contact: 

Ellen Taliaferro, M.D. 
Executive Director 

Physicians for a Violence-Free Society 
5323 Harry Hines Boulevard 
Dallas, TX 75235-8579 
Tel: 214-590-8800 
Fax: 214-590-4079 

Program Type: 

A coalition-led effort to raise public awareness about 
violence and support physicians and health care pro- 
viders who care for victims of violence. 

Target Population: 

Health care providers and professionals nationwide. 
Setting: 

Medical facility in San Francisco, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

PVFS was initiated by two San Francisco physicians to 
involve physicians and other health care providers in 
addressing violence as a public health issue and to 
raise public awareness about violence issues. The 
coalition also supports physicians who care for vic- 
tims of violence and who may be at risk for violence 
themselves. The coalition stemmed in part from the 
founders' work on several anti-violence resolutions 
for the California House of Delegates. Currently, PVFS 
publishes a newsletter for members titled Action 
Notes. A speakers bureau has been formed, consisting 
of officers and leaders in PVFS, who are available to 
make presentations aimed at promoting PVFS ideas. 
The coalition also is conducting a mass mailing cam- 
paign, titled "Voices 6,000," to gain physician support 
for PVFS and to educate the public. In addition, the 
coalition's first conference, "Violence in America: Re- 
sponding to the Crisis," was held in February 1994. 

Pomona Valley Center for 
Community Development (PVCCD) 

Contact: 

Tomas Ursua 

Executive Board Member 

Pomona Valley Center for Community Development 
401 North Gibbs Street 
Pomona, CA 91767 
Tel: 909-629-4649 
Fax: 909-629-4649 

Program Type: 

Coalitions offering mentoring, sports/recreation, and 
other community services. 

Target Population: 

High school at-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Pomona, California. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

r.ovided by California Wellness Foundation Violence 
Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative; local government agencies; and business, 
religious, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

PVCCD was established as an umbrella nonprofit or- 
ganization to oversee and administer projects 
throughout the community. Two such projects, the 
Latino Forum and the Bienestar project, offer activities 
that include mentoring programs between high- 
achieving university students and at-risk middle and 
high school students. In addition, recreational/sports 
programs are highlighted. 

Among the participating organizations are the City of 
Pomona; the Pomona Unified School District; Cal Poly 
University, Pomona; Upward Bound; Mt. San Antonio 
College Economic Development Department; the 
College of Osteopathic Medicine of the Pacific; the 
Tri-City Mental Health Agency/Casa Esperanza; the 
Latino Forum; Sacred Heart Church; South Hills Pres- 
byterian Church; Laborer's International Union, Local 
806; United Food and Commercial Workers, Local 
1428; Soledad Enrichment Through Action; and stu- 
dent associations from three Pomona High Schools. 

Project GAMES (Children At 
Risk Extended School) 

Contact: 

Teresa Brooks-Byington 
Extension Agent 
Utah State University 
Ogdcn, UT 34404 
Tel: 801-399-8200 
Fax: 801-393-7809 
Internet: webcr@cc.usu.edu 

Program Type: 

School-based community involvement and child care. 



Target Population: 

More than 500 high-risk students ages 5-12 and 
their families. 

Setting: 

Nine elementary schools in Davis and Weber 
Counties, Utah. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Eudget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant, private foundations, local gov- 
ernment agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Utah has a high youth-to-adult ratio. In Davis and 
Weber Counties, 47 percent of all married mothers 
and 70 percent of all single mothers are in the labor 
force. Consequently, a significant number of children 
spend time without appropriate supervision while 
parents are working. Project CARES aims to offer a 
safe, wholesome environment for children that pro- 
vides protection, nurturing, and the development of 
life skills. The school-age child care programs involve 
the families, schools, community agencies, and volun- 
teers. The program is implemented through such 
learning activities as field trips, guest speakers, and 
monthly family events that include parent education 
workshops. 

Major project partners include Utah State University 
Extension County and State personnel; Utah State Uni- 
versity College of Family Life and Telecommunica- 
tions Department; Expanded Food and Nutrition 
Education Program; Davis, Ogden, and Weber County 
School Districts; 4-H Advisory and Teen Councils 
(Davis/Weber); State Office of Child Care; League of 
Women Voters; Weber State University Child and 
Family Studies and Center for Literacy; Infants, Chil- 
dren, and Youth Council; Partners for Success; Image 
of Utah (I lispanic organization); Weber County Li- 
brary; Office of Family Support; County Health De- 
partments; Child Care Coalition; Japanese Global 
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Council; Child Abuse Council; Drug and Alcohol, 
Mental Health; Southwest Regional Urban Initiative; 
American Red Cross; RSVP Volunteers; PrA; Chamber 
of Commerce; County Commissioners; County Recre- 
ation Departments; Discovery Tree; and private care 
providers. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Scott McKendrick, Acting State 4-H Leader, Utah State 
University, 801-797-2203. 

Project FINE (Focus on Integrating 



Contact: 

Janet E. Beyer 

4-H Youth Development 

Winona County Extension Office 

202 West Third Street 

Winona, MN 55987 

Tel: 507-457-6440 

Fax: 507-457-6508 

Program Type: 

An education program that emphasizes community 
involvement, cultural sensitivity, and parent education 
for at-risk families. 

Target Population: 

New immigrants of Southeast Asian and Hispanic 
heritage in grades K-8 and their families. 

Setting: 

Winona County in southeastern Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, local businesses, and community 
organizations. 



Program Description: 

Project FINE is designed to help recently emigrated 
minority families adapt to a new culture while main- 
taining pride in their ethnic heritage. These families 
are considered at risk due to language barriers and 
lower economic and social status within the 
community. 

Program components include youth mentor and en- 
richment activities, family and community events, par- 
ent workshops, and support groups. Respect for 
cultural diversity, prejudice reduction and conflict 
resolution training are addressed in programs for 
schools, collaborating agencies, and community 
groups. Partners in the project include the three 
Winona County school districts and their Community 
Education and ECFE programs, representatives of 
Southeast Asian and Hispanic communities, Simmons' 
Poultry Farms, Inc., the Private Industry Council, 
Legal Services, the Winona County Human Services 
Department, and the Community Health Service 
Departments. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Richard Byrne, 4- II Youth Development, 
612-625-1235. 



Peers Evolve) 

Contact: 

Donna Nelson or Karen Bass 

Project HOPE 

8500 South Broadway 

Los Angeles, CA 90003 

Tel: 213-750-9087 

Fax: 213-750-9640 

Program Type: 

Coalition emphasizing conflict resolution skills and 
community involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk African-American and Hispanic youths ages 
14-18. 

Setting: 

High school campuses located in the South Central 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, California. 
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Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

Led by a community coalition, the program seeks to 
reduce violence associated with alcohol and drug 
abuse by offering alternative activities and education 
program to youths. Following a devastating act of 
violence in the community, the coalition mobilized 
community agencies and residents to provide healing, 
recovery, and violence prevention. Activities included 
a community vigil and meetings with police and the 
media. The coalition is also creating support groups 
such as a mothers of victims group, mothers of 
perpetrators group, and an anti-violence group. 

Proyecto Pastoral at Dolores Mission 

Contact: 

Maria Teixeria 
Coordinator 

Proyecto Pastoral at Dolores Mission 
171 South Gless Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90033 
Tel: 213-268-9880 
Fax: 213-268-7228 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through life skills and 
employment training. 

Target Population: 

Hispanics living in five public housing developments 
in East Los Angeles. 

Setting: 

Various locations in East Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993- 
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Information Source: 

Provided by California Wellness Foundation Violence 
Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

Proyecto Pastoral at Dolores Mission is a community- 
based organization that provides training, education, 
and social services to the Hispanic community of East 
Los Angeles, whose population includes youths, par- 
ents, and community leaders who have been affected 
by gangs. The program combines community and 
agency experiences to implement alternatives to vio- 
lence, such as anger reduction and conflict resolution 
programs, parent education classes, and employment 
training. The program is the lead agency in coordinat- 
ing services identified by the Aliso Village, Estrada 
Courts, Pico Gardens, Ramona Gardens, and William 
Mead public housing development residents. 

Public and Youth Education 
Programs 

Contact: 

Sergeant Richard Bowman 
Community Relations Division 
Midwest City Police Department 
P.O. Box 10570 
100 North Midwest Boulevard 
Midwest City, OK 73140 
Tel: 405-739-1331 

Program Type: 

Crime prevention through building police-community 
relations. 

Target Population: 

Community adults, youths, and children. 
Setting: 

Midwest City, Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description. 

The Community Relations Division of the Midwest 
City Police Department operates from a storefront 
office in Midwest City's Heritage Park Mall, to give 
police the opportunity to meet with the public in an 
atmosphere not related to enforcement activities. It 
conducts two community education programs: 

• The Public Education Program educates community 
members about crime prevention and personal safety 
to reduce the likelihood they will become victims of 
crime. Topics discussed by the community service 
relations officer focus on particular areas of preven- 
tion or safety depending on the community needs. 
They include rape, personal safety, child abuse, and 
home security. Informational booklets are provided if 
available. 

« The Children's Educational Program has as its main 
objective to minimize the chances of children becom- 
ing victims of crime through education and aware- 
ness. The program addresses various topics, such as 
"say no to drugs," bicycle safety, stranger danger, of- 
ficer friendly, Halloween safety, McGruff visitations, 
child identification (fingerprinting of children), and 
police department tours. The program allows children 
to meet and feel comfortable with police officers in a 
positive atmosphere. A uniformed police officer 
speaks to children in school and other settings when 
requested. 

Quay County Youth Partnership 



Contact: 

Brenda Bishop 

Quay County Extension Service 

P.O. Drawer B 

Tucumcari, NM 88401 

Tel: 505-461-0562 

Fax: 505-461-0563 

Internet: quay@nmsn.edu 

Program Type: 

School-based and community involvement. 



Target Population: 

Students ages 5-12 (grades 1-6) and 14-19 
(grades 9-12). 

Setting: 

Tucumcari, New Mexico (Quay County). 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Quay County Youth Partnership was formed to 
empower youths and adults to achieve an enriched 
quality of life through programs designed to combat 
negative influences confronting youths. Program com- 
ponents include afters. hool and inschool programs 
that address student risk behaviors and involvement, 
in the Maternal and Child Health Council, a commu- 
nity coalition that works to address physical and men- 
tal health needs of the children in Quay County. 
Project partners are the Quay County Extension Ser- 
vice, the Maternal and Child Health Council, the 
Tucumcari School System, and the City of Tucumcari. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Wendy Hamilton, New Mexico State University, 
505-646-3026. 

Reaching Adolescents, Parents, 
and Peers (RAPP) 

Contact: 

Robert Walker, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

Project RAPP 

1111 Fayetteville Street 

Durham, NC 27701 

Tel: 919-688-9600, ext. 28 

Fax: 919-688-9037 
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Program Type: 

School-based community involvement strategy to ad- 
dress problem behaviors of violence, early sexual 
activity, and substance abuse. 

Target Population: 

African- American middle school students. 
Setting: 

Schools and community centers in Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1, 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (NIH) 
and the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug 
Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$4,376,383 over 5 years. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

Based on the premise that the circumstances that pro- 
mote problem behaviors (especially early sexual pro- 
miscuity and substance abuse) range from individual 
attributes of the adolescent to family/social factors 
and cultural beliefs, this program provides a multifac- 
etcd intervention for approximately 1,800 African- 
American middle school students. The project's 
organizers maintain that a good time to provide posi- 
tive approaches to counter risky behavior is when 
youths are moving from elementary school to middle 
school. 

The program addresses cognitive and problem-solving 
skills and works to improve positive parental, peer, 
and social influences on adolescents' behaviors. 
Training is offered for youths in conflict resolution 
and peer leadership. Specialists work with teachers 
and community leaders to provide models of appro- 
priate behaviors and teach appropriate social interac- 
tion. Headed by Dr. Dorothy C. Browne, a sociologist 
with degrees in public health and social work, other 
team members include epidemiologists, health policy 
specialists, psychologists, physicians, and community- 



based organization staff from Durham, University of 
North Carolina, Duke University, and North Carolina 
Central University. 

Region Nine Community 
Prevention Project 

Contact: 

Ann Ganey 
Project Coordinator 
410 Jackson Street 
P.O. Box 3367 
Mankato, MN 56001 
Tel: 507-387-5643 
Fax: 607-387-7105 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention and conflict resolution. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 13-20. 

Setting: 

Nine counties in South Central Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

The Region Nine Community Prevention project 
serves nine counties in South Central Minnesota, as- 
sisting in the prevention of substance abuse-related 
violence. The project has substantially raised the 
community's knowledge and awareness of violence 
through in-service training seminars, workshops and 
symposiums on conflict resolution, peer mediation 
training, parent and child mediation, and peer listen- 
ing workshops. 
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Rlieedlen Centers for Children 
and Families 

Contact: 

Geoffrey Canada 
President/CEO 

Rheedlen Centers for Children and Families 
2770 Broadway 
New York, NY 10025 
Tel: 212-366-0700 

Program Type: 

School-based urban revitalization that stresses com- 
munity involvement, family preservation, academic 
achievement, and vocational development. 

Target Population: 

Students in elementary and middle schools, their 
families, and their communities. 

Setting: 

School-based centers in New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1970. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Defense Fund. 

Evaluation Information: 

Rheedlen was the first nonprofit organization in New 
York City to focus attention on school truancy as a 
way of preventing future problem behavior. 

Annual Budget: 

$5.2 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

New York City Department of Youth Services; New 
York City Board of Education; New York State Divi- 
sion for Youth; and private contributions, such as 
those from the Robin Hood Foundation, the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation, and J. P. Morgan Charitable Trust. 

Program Description: 

The Rheedlen Centers for Children and Families pro- 
vide a number of social, educational, cultural, and 
employment programs and services to involve the 
entire community in keeping children in school, 
strengthening families, and revitalizing inner-city, dev- 
astated neighborhoods. Housed in the neighborhoods' 



schools, the Centers operate programs in Central 
Harlem, Manhattan's Upper Westside, and the Hell's 
Kitchen area of Manhattan. 

Rheedlen's initial intensive services to children led to 
an expanded focus to encompass their families and 
the entire community. The work of the program direc- 
tors and social workers involves such issues as nutri- 
tion programs for the young and elderly, emergency 
food and clothing, safe and clean streets, voter regis- 
tration, and landlords who won't make building 
repairs. 

One of the Centers' programs, for example, is the 
Countee Cullen Beacon, which operates 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week at a public school in Central 
Harlem. Its particular programs include: 

° Arts programs for youths in creative writing, drama, 
photography, interactive video, and community 
theater. 

o Joint youth and community development programs 
with the local elementary school, emphasizing parent 
involvement in their children's education. 

° The Evening Teen Program to give adolescents a 
safe place to socialize and participate in team sports, 
which include basketball and baseball leagues. 

o Case management, referrals, and family counseling 
to prevent children from being placed in foster care. 

° Location for a 12-step recovery and support pro- 
gram to treat substance abuse. 

° Peer leadership opportunities through the Youth 
Council, composed of junior and senior high school 
youths who discuss youth and community concerns 
and plan and organize events and programs to meet 
those needs. 

e Community Advisory Council that organizes com- 
munity members to address such issues as neighbor- 
hood beautifiCation and tenants' rights. 

Rheedlen acknowledges its large scope dictates a will- 
ingness to engage problems on a long-term basis and 
to draw additional service providers to help the 
communities they serve. 
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R.I.C.E. School-Age CMld 
Care Education Project 

Contact: 

Marilyn Martin 

URI Cooperative Extension 

17 Smith Avenue 

Greenville, RI 02828 

Tel: 401-949-0670 

Fax: 401-949-1171 

Internet: gwzl01@uri acc.uri.educ 

Program Type: 

Child care that emphasizes parental and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 8-11 in grades 3-5, parents, and 
child care providers. 

Setting: 

Cranston (Providence County), Newport (Newport 
County), and West Warwick (Kent County), Rhode 
Island. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annua? Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

As a result of two needs assessments conducted in 
1990, three Rhode Island communities were identified 
• as having a high population of high-risk youths and a 
need for afterschool child care. The need for this 
project was further substantiated by the technical as- 
sistance coordinator of the School-Age Child Care 
program at Rhode Island College and the Rhode Is- 
land Early Childhood Resources and Training Center. 

The ptojeci provides technical assistance to existing, 
licensed school-age child care sites to improve the 
quality of care. Students in grades 3-5 are able to take 
advantage of an Independent Living Skills Curriculum 
and a mentoring program delivered by the Rhode 



Island Children's Crusade, 4-H Project consultants, 
School-Age Child Care project staff, and interested 
teens. Parents are served through newsletters, parent 
education workshops, and support groups. Schoo 
Age Child Care staff, 4-H Project consultants, teens 
and mentors receive training at conferences, seminars, 
workshops, and individual consultations. 

Project partners include Rhode Island College; the 
Rhode Island Department for Children, Youth, and 
Families; the Rhode Island Children's Crusade for 
Higher Education; and district Extension offices. 



Safe at Home 

Contact: 

Tanya Ashby 

Focus on Renewal/STO-ROX Family Health Center 
710 Thompson Avenue 
McKees Rocks, PA 15136 
Tel: 412-771-6460 

Program Type: 

Coalition-led violence prevention through parent 
education, community involvement, and life skills 
training. 

Target Population: 

African-American male youths ages 3-12 and their 
parents. 

Setting: 

Two low-income housing developments in McKees 
Rocks, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network. 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation component will focus on changes in 
attitudes and responses of parents and children to 
situations of dispute and conflict. Information on be- 
havioral differences will be gathered through surveys 
of parents and school personnel. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA). 
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Program Description: 

Under the belief that violence is a public health prob- 
lem, Safe at Home seeks to decrease violence among 
African-American male youths by improving their 
physical and mental health through violence preven- 
tion strategies. Specific goals include educating par- 
ents and children about nonviolent alternatives in 
resolving differences, empowering parents to form 
support groups and advocacy committees to combat 
violence in the community, and mobilizing other 
groups working in the community to form a coalition 
to deal with the problem of violence. 

To accomplish its goals, the program developed two 
neighborhood-based family support centers that offer 
health assessments, counseling, parent education and 
advocacy, youth peer support groups, sports/ recre- 
ation, preschool activities, and homework time after 
school. The program has developed preschool and 
classroom curriculums to teach conflict resolution 
skills to youths. In addition, the program raises com- 
munity awareness of violence as a public health issue 
through presentations to local civic groups, parents, 
and youths. 

San Francisco Injury Center for 
Research and Prevention 

Contact: 

Karen Hughes 

Director of Communications 

Trauma Foundation 

San Francisco General Hospital 

Building 1, Room 400 

San Francisco, CA 94110-3594 

Tel: 415-821-8209, ext. 26 

Program Type: 

Intervention and advocacy to prevent injuries result- 
ing from violence-related events such as alcohol 
abuse. 

Target Population: 

Health professionals and community residents. 
Setting: 

Hospital and multiple locations in San Francisco, 
California. 

Project Startup Tnte: 

N/A. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). 
Program Description: 

The San Francisco Injury Center for research and 
Prevention is a multidisciplinary collaboration of 
institutions, researchers, clinicians, and advocates 
committed to the prevention and control of injuries 
through research and advocacy. The Center's work is 
directly related to many violence prevention activities. 
For example, recent projects include advocating alco- 
hol tax increases to prevent injuries resulting from 
alcohol abuse and improving the way Emergency 
Department staff respond to battered women. The 
Center maintains an Injury Prevention Library that 
collects materials and provides law enforcement in- 
vestigators, policymakers, and the media with timely, 
accurate information about the injury problems and 
their control. The Center collaborates with the Trauma 
Foundation's Pacific Center for Violence Prevention 
(see also the description of the Pacific Center earlier 
in the section) to prevent firearm and alcohol-related 
injuries and to advocate for alternative sanctions so- 
cial programs rather than prisons for California's at- 
risk youths. 

Santa Fe Mountain Center (SFMC) 

Contact: 

Jim Beer, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
Santa Fe Mountain Center 
Route 4, Box 34-C 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 
Tel: 505-983-6158 

Program Type: 

Emphasizes experiential learning and life-skills 
development. 

Target Population: 

Youths and community residents. 
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Setting: 

Program facility and multiple locations in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Public funds, private treatment agencies, and private 
donations. 

Program Description: 

SFMC is an active learning resource center for educa- 
tion and health services. Services are available to indi- 
viduals who, on the basis of social or economic need, 
are involved in the social, educational, or mental 
health service systems of the State. These include 
troubled and delinquent youths, the learning disabled, 
victims of rape, child abuse and incest, and persons in 
treatment for substance abuse. 

The SFMC's experiential- and adventure-based pro- 
grams encourage people to learn new things about 
themselves and provide opportunities for practicing 
fundamental life skills. The services relevant to vio- 
lence prevention include Specialized life-skills training 
and social services for youths in need or at-risk, en- 
hancements of school curriculums with experiential 
programs, and victims mental health treatment pro- 
grams. The objectives are to enhance self-esteem, 
encourage responsibility for oneself and others, and 
teach interpersonal skills. 

Say Yes to Willow Run 

Contact: 

Matthew Calvert or Teresa Clark-Jones 

P.O. Box 8645 

Ann Arbor, MI 48107-8645 

Tel: 313-971-0079 

Fax: 313-971-1307 

Internet: mcalv@msuces.canr.msu.edu 



Program Type: 

Emphasizes community involvement, parent 
education, and career development. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14, particularly adjudicated 
youths, and their families. 

Setting: 

Suburban Ypsilanti, near Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Organized by the Willow Run Y.E.S. Coalition, com- 
munity organizations, parents, and schools work to- 
gether to create a positive environment for youths in 
a low-income, predominantly African-American neigh- 
borhood. The program particularly focuses on juve- 
nile offenders and their younger siblings. Issues 
addressed include leadership education, substance 
abuse, and violence. 

The coalition has developed a Family Learning Center 
based one block from a Federal public housing 
development. 

Center-based programs train parents so they are better 
able to help their children learn. Also offered are 
parenting support groups, as well as tutoring and cul- 
tural activities for youths. Community 4-H clubs and 
other recreation programs emphasize employability 
and community pride. 

Partners in the project include the Willow Run School 
District; the Juvenile Court; the Department of Health 
and Human Services; and the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Institute for Children, Youth, and Families. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Cynthia B. Mark, 4-H Program Leader, 517-355-0180. 



St Joseph Youth Alliance: A Targeted 
Prevention/Intervention Coalition 

Contact: 

Don Miller 
Coordinator 

Youth Alliance of St. Joseph 
Carder Hall 
801 Faraon 

St. Joseph, MO 64501-1892 

Tel: 816-232-0050 

Fax: 816-271-7290 

Internet: westwoog@ext.missouri.edu 

Program Type: 

Coalition building with emphasis on collaboration. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 4-14. 

Setting: 

St. Joseph, Missouri (Buchanan County). 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local public and 
private agencies. 

Program Description: 

The St. Joseph Youth Alliance is a community coali- 
tion project that now involves 51 public and private 
community agencies; 46 of these agencies signed the 
original Memorandum of Agreement. Recent alliance 
initiatives include establishing formal mechanisms by 
which youths and parents can participate as full part- 
ners in policymaking and program design. 

The program focuses on early identification of chil- 
dren at risk, parent education, and development of 
cooperative clinical intervention teams. In addition, 
additional resources have been obtained to initiate 
conflict resolution training teams and to develop a 
homeless/runaway youth shelter program. Program 
delivery is accomplished through five task groups, 
composed of professionals and resident/recipient 



advisers, that have developed coordinated policies, 
programs, and training for all segments of the com- 
munity. These include professional childcare givers, 
social service gatekeepers, parents, and where appro- 
priate, children themselves. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

G. R. Westwood, Program Coordinator — Youth 
Development, 314-882-2719. 

St Paul Police Department 
Community Outreach Program 
(ACOP) 

Contact: 

Sgt. Dan Carlson 

St. Paul Police Department 

100 East 11th Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Tel: 612-488-9272 

Fax: 612-292-3711 

Program Type: 

Community services emphasizing police community 
relations. 

Target Population: 

Minority adults and children focusing on recent 
immigrants. 

Setting: 

Public housing in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Information Source: 

Provided by the Office of Refugee Resettlement 
(ORR), U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Annual Budget: 

$807,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services; and in-kind 
donations. 

Program Description: 

As 1 of 16 projects nationwide funded by ORR to im- 
prove relations between refugees and law enforce- 
ment communities, ACOP is a community-based 
police and outreach program that empowers minority 
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residents in four St. Paul public housing areas. The 
program's staff includes one sergeant, seven police 
officers, three community-liaison officer interpreters, 
two crime prevention workers, and two social work- 
ers. The program includes six youth workers in the 
summer. ACOP offers counseling, tutoring, advocacy 
and referral, gang prevention, crisis intervention, and 
victims services to approximately 25,000 residents. 
Most importantly, a translation service is available to 
assist the diverse community composed largely of 
Vietnamese, Russian, Laotian, Cambodian, Hmong, 
and Ethiopian residents who need language interpret- 
ers. Afterschool activities, sports/recreation clubs, and 
block clubs are also available to families and youths. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

David Yang, St. Paul Police Department, 
612-488-9272. 

Startsharp 

Contact: 

Dr. Hannelore Vanderschmidt 
Director 

Center for Educational Development in Health 

Boston University 

67 Bay State Road 

Boston, MA 02215 

Tel: 617-353-4528 

Fax: 617-353-7417 

Program Type: 

A school-based, educational and recreational program 
that emphasizes community involvement to prevent 
violence, substance abuse, and premature/unpro- 
tected sexual activity. 

Target Population: 

Inner-city youths ages 8-15 in grades 4-8. 
Setting: 

Schools and other community organizations in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 



Annual Budget: 

Approximately $275,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education. 

Program Description: 

Startsharp is a school- and community-based preven- 
tion and early intervention program designed to pre- 
vent violence, alcohol and other, dmg abuse, and 
premature/unprotected sexual activity. The program 
services inner-city youths from the economically 
disadvantaged Roxbury/Dorchester area of Boston. 
Startsharp has three main objectives. One objective is 
to shape social norms that discourage violence, alco- 
hol and drug use, and premature/unprotected sexual 
activity. A second goal is to improve the performance 
and use of existing resources that address these three 
major problems. Another objective is to improve stu- 
dents' understanding of the influences that lead to 
high-risk behaviors and increase their skills and atti- 
tudes concerning healthy behaviors. 

The Center for Educational Development in Health at 
Boston University conducts the program in collabora- 
tion with the Boston Public Schools, the Codman 
Square and Roxbi .7 Comprehensive Health Centers, 
and Boston area churches and recreation centers. 
I lealth coordinators serve as mentors and role models 
at participating schools, where they organize educa- 
tional activities and design and implement awareness 
events such as assemblies. There is an attempt to in- 
volve parents in the program through educational and 
recreational activities for the entire family. Coordina- 
tors also counsel students and refer them to appropri- 
ate health care facilities and train and monitor peer 
leaders who work with the youths. 

Strong Families, Competent Kids, 
and Caring Community 

Contact: 

Art McGhee 
8840 Pinedale Street 
Norfolk, VA 23503 
Tel: 804-531-9124 
Fax: 804-587-5724 

Program Type: 

Child care, parent education, and community 
involvement. 
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Target Population: 

At-risk youths and their low-income families. 
Setting: 

A privately owned apartment complex in Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

With its main focus on school-age child care, the 
Strong Families, Competent Kids, and Caring Commu- 
nity project aims to help children from low-income 
households by empowering their families and the 
community. The project uses a variety of delivery 
modes, including afterschoo! child care, summer 
camp for school-age youths, a 4-H club, a teens pro- 
gram, parent exchange programs where parents vol- 
unteer time in order to pay for their children's 
attending programs; parent .education classes, other 
adult education classes, and a Resident Action Pro- 
gram that plans community events and helps to 
identify program needs. Major project partners include 
the Virginia Cooperative Extension Service, the Nor- 
folk Health Department, Frye Properties (owners of 
Ocean Air Apartments), the STOP Organization Head 
Start Program, and Child Abuse Prevention Services. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mary Chcrian, Virginia Tech, 703-231-319-1 

Success 2000 

Contact: 

Susan Till 

Orangeburg County School District #5 
578 Ellis Avenue 
Orangeburg, SC 29115 
Tel: 803-533-7964 



Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and adult literacy 
promotion. 

Target Population: 

Youths grades K-12 and participants in adult 
education. 

Setting: 

School District #5 in Orangeburg County, South 
Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation plan for this project addresses both quanti- 
fiable and qualitative outcomes and incorporates an- 
nual and longitudinal assessments conducted by 
outside consultants. 

Annual Budget: 

$280,029 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

Success 2000 is a comprehensive program that em- 
phasizes computer technology and telecommunica- 
tions training for low-income disadvantaged youths 
and adults. The program's goals are to increase the 
high school graduation rate to at least 90 percent and 
to increase the number of literate adults who possess 
the employment, parenting, and citizenship skills 
needed in today's economy. 

The school/community/business partnerships support- 
ing this program work to integrate the economic de- 
velopment interests of Orangeburg County with the 
education program. Activities include providing op- 
portunities for experiential learning (mentoring, job 
shadowing, paid apprenticeships, academic intern- 
ships), personal and career counseling, restructured 
adult vocational education programs, parent educa- 
tion and involvement programs, outreach to school 
dropouts, and literacy education for adults. 
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Parenting materials, 300 experience-based and 
student-response-centered lessons plus instructional 
guides, and a video with project implementation 
guides have been developed to support the educa- 
tional programs. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Deborah Williams, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2204. 

Summer and After-School 
Employment and Activities 

Contact: 

Nancy M. Abbate 
Youth Service Project, Inc. 
3942 West North Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60647 
Tel: 312-772-6270 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community involvement 
and arts/sports/recreation and academic enrichment. 

Target Population: 

Hispanic and African-American at-risk youths ages 
16-21. 

Setting: 

Churches, schools, libraries, and homes in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding- 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Summer and After-School Employment and Ac- 
tivities program, an umbrella organization, provides 
diverse programs to help 3,000 at-risk youths and 
their families in Chicago, Illinois, confront community 
problems and provide constructive alternatives. One 
program provides at-risk Hispanic and African- 



American youths with the opportunity to work on 
public art projects, including a community mural, as 
part of a community involvement initiative. An educa- 
tion program provides tutoring opportunities in lit- 
eracy and math, and a sports/recreation program 
includes sport teams and mini-Olympics. Other pro- 
grams include Neighborhood Response Counseling, 
Enrichment for Latinas Leading to Advancement, and 
Reading Enables Achievement and Direction. 

Texas City Action Plan To Prevent 
Crime (T-CAP) 

Contact: 

Terry Modglin 

Director of Municipal Initiatives 
National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K Street N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-3817 
Tel: 202-466-6272, ext. 129 

Program Type: 

Community and local government. 
Target Population: 

Populations of municipal jurisdictions and local 
officials. 

Setting: 

City, town, or county areas, 

Project Startup Date: 
1991. 

Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 

Evaluation Information: 

A process evaluation, performed by a third-party 
evaluator on four of the seven sites, documented the 
depth and breadth of community and agency involve- 
ment in the planning process, the level of local com- 
mitment to the process, and promising prospects for 
implementation, Followup by NCPC tracking of cities' 
progress in implementing their plans through 1994 
documented a relatively high level of follow-through 
in a majority of the cities. 

Annual Budget: 

$2,000 to $10,000 for 12 to 18 months planning 
process and in-kind support provided by staff and 
volunteers, 
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Sources of Funding: 

Demonstration program funded via the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice's Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA); 
local funds from municipal governments, local busi- 
nesses and foundations, schools and universities, and 
other institutions. Training and technical assistance 
available from NCPC. Project is highly suited for in- 
kind support. 

Program Description: 

T-CAP involves grassroots citizens, community organi- 
zations, local leaders, and municipal agencies in 
developing comprehensive plans to address their 
communities' crime problems. It proceeds from the 
belief that crime prevention requires resident involve- 
ment; a joint planning effort that engages city leaders 
with municipal agencies; a thoughtful combination of 
efforts undertaken with firm resolve; and a process 
that asks, challenges, and engages all that is vital to 
making the community safer and better. 

The planning process (generally 12 to 18 months) is 
initiated by the mayor (or similar local chief execu- 
tive), who narnes a planning group of 10 to 25 per- 
sons that includes representatives of the mayor's 
office, law enforcement, key municipal agencies, and 
community organizations. This group develops a vi- 
sion for the community's future with respect to crime, 
generates goals from that vision, and develops strate- 
gies to implement those goals. This plan is presented 
for public comment, and revised as appropriate. Pro- 
posed activities for implementing the selected strate- 
gies are then devised. The completed plan is shared 
with the municipal chief executive and the local legis- 
lative body (council, commission, board). Each T-CAP 
city's plan has had a unique local flavor, but common 
themes included objectives and goals involving 
youths, neighborhoods and families, and community 
life (for example, businesses, parks, public spaces). 

In the seven T-CAP cities, hundreds of residents were 
involved, providing more than 30,000 volunteer hours 
to the process. Program efforts resulted in a remark- 
able range of initiatives among the cities: a new 
Mayor's Office on Neighborhoods, an unprecedented 
joint city-county commission to coordinate policies 
and programs for children and youths; community 
support for strengthened community policing initia- 
tives and increased use of school resource officers; an 
annual "week of prayer" against violence involving 
more than 800 churches; and initiation of crime 



prevention through environmental design reviews of 
building proposals. 

Tri-Lateral Committee To End 
Violence in the Black Commu^ty 

Contact: 

Dorothy Newell 

Urban League of New Orleans 

2051 Senate Street 

New Orleans, LA 70122 

Tel: 504-283-1532, 504-282-5001 

Fax: 504-283-1568 

Program Type: 

Coalition for violence prevention. 
Target Population: 

African- American youths and low-income families. 
Setting: 

Schools and churches in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

February 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

New Orleans Organization of Black Social Workers; 
Association of Black Psychologists, New Orleans 
Chapter; New Orleans Chapter of the National Medi- 
cal Association; and Cox Cable Access. 

Program Description: 

The Tri-Lateral Committee is a coalition of educators, 
social workers, psychologists, physicians, and other 
individuals committed to eliminating violence in the 
New Orleans metropolitan area. The primary goal of 
the Tri-Lateral Committee is to improve the quality of 
life among low-income African Americans. To imple- 
ment programs and policies, the Tri-Lateral Committee 
members examine the social, psychological, and eco- 
nomic basis of violence in the African-American com- 
munities and examine the factors that are causally 
related to the epidemic of violence. They also dis- 
seminate information on existing programs and 
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services that are designed to address the problem 
of violence and mobilize the African-American 
community in a crusade against violence. 

Turn Off the Violence 

Contact: 

Leah Skurdal 
Project Coordinator 
Turn Off the Violence 
Citizens Council 
822 South Third Street, #100 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 
Tel: 612-340-5432 
Fax: 612-348-9272 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention by educating and empowering 
individuals to choose nonviolent entertainment and to 
learn conflict resolution skills. 

Target Population: 

All citizens, with an emphasis on young children. 
Setting: 

National campaign based in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation: 

Success of the program is seen by its growth in 3 
years from a citywide program to 14 States. In 1994 
Turn Off the Violence collaborated with the National 
Crime Prevention Council to launch a full-scale na- 
tional campaign reaching millions of people. 

Awards include: "Kids Can't Wait" Honor Roll by the 
Governor of Minnesota and recognition as an innova- 
tive State program by the U.S. Department of Justice's 
Bureau of Justice Assistance. Surveys of the Education 
Idea Guide indicate that previously uncounted rural 
communities participated in Turn Off the Violence 
activities in many different ways. 

Annual Budget: 

$80,000. 



Sources of Funding: 

Dayton Hudson, General Mills Foundation, Hennepin 
County Medical Society, Office of Drug Policy, Otto 
Bremer Foundation, Ramsey County Department of 
Public Health, and individual donations. 

Program Description: 

Turn Off the Violence is a coalition of over 85 organi- 
zations and hundreds of individuals who work to- 
gether to address violence prevention. The slogan of 
Turn Off the Violence is "Violence is a learned behav- 
ior. It can be unlearned." Turn Off the Violence asks 
people to turn off violence in all its ugly forms: physi- 
cal, sexual,. and verbal. 

The program began when two police crime preven- 
tion specialists realized that even as Americans are 
horrified and baffled by rising rates of real-life vio- 
lence, many, including children, are fascinated by 
violent TV, movies, and music. The specialists 
launched their plan by calling other organizations to 
meet and discuss a public awareness campaign that 
would culminate in the first "Turn Off the Violence 
Day," in October 1991. 

The coalition,' which now includes organizations and 
individuals across the country, aims to (1) make 
people aware of nonviolent ways to deal with anger 
and conflict and (2) help people realize that violent 
entertainment is a negative influence and is one influ- 
ence we can choose to turn off. This grassroots cam- 
paign operates on a very limited budget and invites 
active community involvement. Guiding principles 
that govern its members' actions are: 

° The campaign is to be kept simple. Problems to be 
addressed are (a) the influence of the media on the 
acceptability of violence; and (b) the lack of informa- 
tion available, especially to young people, about le- 
gal, safe, and positive ways to resolve conflicts. 

° Censorship is not the answer. As an organization, 
Turn Off the Violence does not sponsor boycotts or 
compile lists of music, movies, or TV shows consid- 
ered violent. If enough people express their prefer- 
ences for nonviolent media, the market will shrink, 
and those in the industries will get the message. 

o It is not the cure-all. Myriad influences shape vio- 
lent attitudes and behavior in addition to electronic 
media, but the increasingly violent images portrayed 
in the media show violence as an ordinary, and often 
appropriate, way of resolving conflict, demonstrating 
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power, and releasing emotions. Once parents learn to 
turn it off, they can begin to teach children appropri- 
ate ways of dealing with challenges. 

See also volume 2, "Information Sources and Techni- 
cal Assistance" section for more information. 

United Way's Success By 6 

Contact: 

Barbara Nagle 

United Way of Minneapolis Area 
404 South Eighth Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55404 
Tel: 612-340-7400 
Fax: 612-340-7675 

Program Type: 

Coalition to develop and coordinate social services. 

Target Population: 

Young children up to age 6. 

Setting: 

Minneapolis, Minnesota; nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

During its first 2 years of operation, the program con- 
ducted a public awareness campaign to address 
children's urgent needs, and successfully lobbied 
along with other organizations for a comprehensive 
State legislative agenda that resulted in an increase of 
over $35 million allocated for children and child care. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

United Way of Minneapolis, the Honeywell Corpora- 
tion, and community groups. 

Program Description: 

Success By 6 seeks to promote healthy development 
of all children by mobilizing community involvement 
and awareness, resources, and government agency 
cooperation in the five-county metropolitan Minne- 
apolis area. Based on the concept that what happens 



\r -hjlciren between conception, and age 6 is crucial 
to tneir success in life, the United Way of Minneapolis 
Area in 1988 created this coalition initiative to serve 
young children at risk of being unprepared for kin- 
dergarten and elementary school. 

Success By 6 does not provide direct services; rather, 
it is an umbrella organization that coordinates the 
efforts of business, government, labor, education, 
health, and human service providers in a coalition to 
address three objectives: 

• To build community awareness about the needs of 
young children. 

° To improve access to social services for all families 
with young children. 

« To expand collaboration between the public and 
private sectors to develop an integrated system of 
services. 

Success By 6 efforts have resulted in increased prena- 
tal care services, a school for pregnant teens, and a 
growing public education campaign directed to par- 
ents and providers of child care. Materials also in- 
clude ten culturally diverse child development tools 
for parents with low reading skills and the "Read- 
mobile," which brings library materials to family child 
care homes. 

To bring the principles of the program to other Min- 
nesota communities, Success By 6 and the Minneapo- 
lis Youth Coordinating Board created Way to Grow. 
The Statewide and National outreach effort is dis- 
cussed in the "Information Sources and Technical 
Assistance" section, volume 2. 

Vietnamese Community Outreach 

Contact: 

Lt. Douglas Srb 
Lincoln Police Department 
Community Services 
233 South 10th Street 
Lincoln, NE 68508 
Tel: 402-441-7245 
Fax: 402-441-8492 

Program Type: 

Community services emphasizing police-community 
relations. 
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Target Population: 

Vietnamese adults and children. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Office of Refugee Resettlement. 
(ORR), U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Annual Budget: 

$193,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) and city funds. 
Program Description: 

As 1 of 16 projects nationwide funded by ORR to im- 
prove relations between refugees and law enforce- 
ment communities, the Vietnamese Community 
Outreach Program offers a Vietnamese video library 
on crime prevention issues to the minority community 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. The program also serves as 
point of agency outreach not only to Vietnamese 
adults and children but also to the Lincoln Police De- 
partment. A 24-hour translation service is available to 
police officers requiring assistance, and the program 
offers written and verbal translation of documents for 
all criminal justice agencies. Publications available to 
the community include ethnic-specific documents on 
victim services, health, crime, and criminal justice 
agencies. The program also offers youths support 
groups and a Refugee Task Force to serve as liaison 
between the community and the police department. 

Violence Prevention 
Education Project 

Contact: 

Pamela S. Norwood 

Project Manager 

Violence Prevention Education 

Bowie State University 

Martin Luther King Building, Room 0216 

Bowie, MD 20715-9465 

Tel: 301-464-7707 



Program Type: 

Community involvement in experiential learning. 
Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12 and their parents. 
Setting: 

Elementary schools, churches, and community centers 
in Bowie, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000 over a 3-year period. 

Sources of Funding: 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Program Description: 

The Violence Prevention Education Project is de- 
signed as an activity-based series of experiential learn- 
ing aimed at primary prevention of violence for 
youths in grades K-12. The program developers 
based their work on the African proverb, "It takes a 
whole village to educate a child." Building on this 
idea, the program takes a holistic approach to vio- 
lence prevention by involving the whole community. 
The program creates "violence-free growing zones" 
for children and involves all areas to which children 
are exposed in the course of a day. Program activities 
incorporate audio, video, and musical teaching/train- 
ing aids. Materials are culturally relevant for African- 
American children. 

Key to meeting the program's goals is to give the en- 
tire community a sense of ownership in the program. 
Key people in the community are involved in the pro- 
cess of program development and implementation. 
This program is available for any site. A Train-The- 
Trainer workshop is used to explain how onsite staff 
can use and customize the materials to address local 
issues. Currently, locations in eight States are using 
the program. The program's curriculum has been 
implemented in schools, churches, community 
groups, and parent education groups. 
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Violent Injury Prevention Program 
(VBPP) 

Contact: 

Diana Jacobson 
Chief 

Monterey County Health Department 
Injury Prevention Section 
1000 South Main Street, #306 
Salinas, CA 93901 
Tel: 408-755-8486 
Fax: 408-758-4770 

Program Type: 

Coalition to prevent and reduce violence through 
community education and involvement. 

Target Population: 

Youths and other community residents. 

Setting: 

County health department and street locations in 
Salinas, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evidence of success is indicated by the institutional- 
ization of this private-sector partnership in the com- 
munity. Officers have been elected, with the mayor of 
Salinas serving as chair. Funding for it has expanded 
to include business and other private resources. A 
community outreach coordinator has been hired to 
empower a high-risk, six-block neighborhood. 

Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Department of Health Services, Salinas 
Rotary Club, businesses, and community groups. 

Program Description: 

VIPP, directed by a Violent Injury Prevention Coali- 
tion and a steering committee, seeks to prevent and 
reduce acts of violence in Salinas through community 
unification and education by disseminating resources 
and information. 



The steering committee, composed of representatives 
from diverse sectors of the community (e.g., educa- 
tion, religious, criminal justice, health, and govern- 
ment), identified and prioritized violence issues in the 
Salinas community and then developed recommenda- 
tions for the Violent Injury Prevention Coalition to 
implement. The identified issues ranged from alcohol 
and other drug abuse to a perceived need to take a 
firmer approach to violence. Recommendations to 
address these concerns included the creation of a 
community information hotline and the development 
of anti-violence public service announcements 
(PSA's), weapon safety materials, and a discount 
trigger lock coupon program. 

The program sponsored a "Stop the Violence Day" 
that featured a variety of events, including a peace 
rally. In April 1992, as part of "Violence Prevention 
Month," nearly 1,900 people pledged to stop violence. 
The program also aired violence prevention PSA's on 
local television stations. 

In addition, the program distributes an information 
sheet for parents to fill out whenever their children 
visit friends. On this sheet, parents can document 
where their children are, whether there are any guns 
in the house and, if so, whether the guns are locked 
up. All information distributed by the program is 
printed in Spanish and English. 

Washington Community Violence 
Prevention Program 

Contact: 

Pat Gainer 
Director 

Trauma Service, Washington Hospital Center 
110 Irving Street N.W., Room 4B-46 
Washington, DC 20010 
Tel: 202-877-3761 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution training, mentoring, identification 
of problem behavior, and redirection. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and young adults. 

Setting: 

School, community center, and corrections facility in 
Washington, DC. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Washington Hospital Center. 

Program Description: 

The Washington Community Violence Prevention Pro- 
gram endeavors to reduce the incidence of homicide 
and .:.ientiona' injury in Washington, D.C., particu- 
larly among youths and young adults, through pri- 
mary, secondary, and tertiary prevention strategies. 
The program educates youths and children of youths 
about conflict resolution and violence prevention 
techniques. Program staff attempt to link youths with 
positive role models and participate in outreach ser- 
vices. In addition, the program profiles the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and experiences of youths relative to 
violence and its risk factors and performs epidemio- 
logical studies of homicide and intentional injury. Sec- 
ondary and tertiary prevention activities of the 
program include the identification, education, and 
redirection of youths who have a propensity toward 
violence and those who are at high risk as a result of 
having been victims. 

Washington Heights — 
Inwood Coalition 

Contact: 

John Swauger 
Executive Director 

Washington HeighLs-Inwood Coalition 
652 West 187th Street 
New York, NY 10033 
Tel: 212-781-6722 
Fax: 212-740-8509 

Program Type: 

Dispute mediation, conflict resolution training, and a 
youth program. 

Target Population: 

Hispanic youths and adults. 



Setting: 

Communities and schools in New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Program has received the Mayor's Award for Racial 
Harmony and Diversity. 

Annual Budget: 

$600,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

New York Unified State Court System and Division for 
Youth; New York City Board of Education, Depart- 
ment of Youth Services, Stop the Violence Fund; and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

The Washington Heights-Inwood Coalition is a vio- 
lence prevention program that focuses on dispute 
mediation. The program serves Manhattan residents 
who reside north of 155th Street; many of whom are 
Hispanic immigrants. Program services include media- 
tion among community residents; dispute resolution 
in landlord-tenant disagreements; and workshops on 
conflict resolution and peacemaking. The youth pro- 
gram staff conduct conflict management training in 
schools, organize youth peace festivals, and offer con- 
structive afterschool, weekend, and summer activities. 
Services are free and are provided by bilingual staff 
(Spa nish/E ngl ish) . 

We Are Family 

Contact: 

Kenneth Burt 
Consultant 

1153 West 76th Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90044 
Tel: 213-965-9662 

Program Type: 

Emphasizes community involvement and offers 
mentoring, academic, and recreational opportunities 
to at-risk youths. 



Target Population: 

African-American youths and adults. 

Setting: 

Neighborhood locations in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Volunteers. 

Program Description: 

Started by a family in the aftermath of the 1992 Los 
Angeles riots, the program serves as a support to Afri- 
can-American youths and adults. Several different 
branches of the family work together to help their 
community. Seven cousins work with other volunteers 
to intervene "person-to-person" with at-risk youths in 
the community. The group's major activities involve 
teaching, tutoring, conducting focus groups, organiz- 
ing sports and cultural arts activities, counseling, 
mentoring, and providing parent education. 

West Oakland Health Council 

Contact: 

Dr. Issac Slaughter 
Director 

Mental Health Department 
2730 Adeline Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
Tel: 510-465-1800 
Fax: 510-465-1508 

Program Type: 

Counseling and conflict resolution. 
Target Population: 

Approximately 500 African-American youths under 
age 24. 

Setting: 

The Acorn Housing Development in West Oakland, 
California. 



Project Startup Date: 

N\A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the California Wellness Foundation 
Violence Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

The West Oakland Health Council is a nonprofit com- 
munity health center providing a wide range of ser- 
vices to low-income residents of Oakland and 
southwest Berkeley. Project activities include indi- 
vidual and group peer counseling and expansion of 
the student conflict resolution training program to the 
community at large. Among the participants in this 
collaborative effort are African-American youths under 
the age of 24; parents; community representatives; 
and representatives of schools, the criminal justice 
system, churches, local government, housing manage- 
ment, and health and welfare agencies. 

Wind River Indian Reservation 
Youth and Family at Risk Project 

Contact: 

D. Duncan Perrote, Interim Director 

University Extension Educator 

P.O. Box 248 

Ft. Washakie, WY 82514 

Tel: 307-332-2681 

Fax: 307-332-2683 

Program Type: 

Community involvement in providing social services. 
Target Population: 

Shoshone and Arapaho Indian youths ages 0-18. 
Setting: 

The Wind River Reservation in central Wyoming. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community and business organizations. 

Program Description: 

Living in a rural and isolated area, these youths come 
from low-income Indian families, often in multifamily 
households. Problems facing at-risk youths and fami- 
lies include unemployment, alcohol, substance abuse, 
and high levels of domestic and interpersonal vio- 
lence. High school dropout rate, suicide, and teen 
pregnancies, ail higher than the State average, contrib- 
ute to low self-esteem and poor academic achieve- 
ment. Wind River Youth and Family Coalition are 
working toward continuing collaborative efforts. Con- 
tinued newsletters and a services directory help to 
bridge the communication gap, and workshops arid 
conferences focusing on building the at-risk youth's 
self-esteem and identify problems within the family 
are scheduled. Extension programs such as TAP, 
CARES, "ACT, SERIES, Youth Quake, and Supportive 
Connections have been expanded, with increased 
emphasis on volunteer and community power. This 
project is the result of a collaborative effort among the 
Fremont County School Districts and St. Stephens In- 
dian School, Shoshone and Arapaho Business Coun- 
cils, Tribal Social Services, Indian Health Service, 
social services serving youths and families on the Res- 
ervation, and the University of Wyoming Wind River 
Extension. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Gene Rohrbeck, University of Wyoming Cooperative 
Extension, 307-261-5917. 

Wisconsin Youth Futures 

Contact: 

Karen Bogenschneider 

Youth Futures Director 

University of Wisconsin-Madison/Hxtension 

1300 Linden Drive 

Madison, WI 53706-1575 

Tel: 608-262-4070 

Fax: 608-262-5335 

Internet: bogenschneid@wisplan.uwcx.wisc.edu 



Program Type: 

Utilizes coalitions of youths, families, local govern- 
ment agencies, community leaders, and educators to 
identify and resolve problems of at-risk youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-1 6. 

Setting: 

Rural and midsize communities and an inner-city 
neighborhood. Project sites include: Oneida County, 
City of Rhinelander; Grant County, Village of 
Bloomington; Winnebago County, City of Omro; 
Marinette County, Village of Niagara; Marathon 
County, Village of Edgar; Wood County, Village of 
Port Edwards; Fond du Lac County, City of Ripon; 
Florence County; Milwaukee County, Milwaukee; 
Vernon County, City of Hillsboro; Adams and Colum- 
bia Counties, City of Wisconsin Dells; Vilas County, 
City of Eagle River; Green County, Village of Albany; 
Dane County, City of Sun Prairie; Oconto County, 
Village of Oconto Falls; Washington County, City of 
Germantown; Douglas County, Village of Solon 
Springs; and Door County. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local governments, 
businesses, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Wisconsin Youth Futures builds and maintains coali- 
tions of community leaders, parents, educators, and 
youths to systematically identify problems faced by 
youths and develop comprehensive plans to prevent 
such problems as substance abuse and violent behav- 
ior. In recent studies, 51 percent of seniors, 39 per- 
cent of sophomores, and 23 percent of eighth graders 
in Wisconsin reported they drank heavily (five or 
more drinks in a row) during the previous month. 
More than half of juniors and .seniors say they have 
had sexual intercourse. 
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Sixteen community coalitions have been established 
in small rural communities, midsize communities, and 
an inner-city neighborhood. Project partners include 
local and county government, school officials, com- 
munity organizations, businesses, courts, law enforce- 
ment, government officials, and State youth agencies. 
The coalitions are made up of 500 volunteers, one- 
third of whom are youths. 

To date, community coalitions have changed local 
policies; organized healthy, structured activities that 
provide alternatives to involvement in potentially 
problematic behaviors; provided meaningful roles for 
youth; sponsored trainings for volunteers and profes- 
sionals who teach the "Preparing for the Drug-Free 
Years" and "Talking with Your Kids About Alcohol" 
curriculums; removed alcohol from community 
events; established parent networks; and developed 
links with the schools and other youth-serving 
organizations in the communities. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Johnnie Johnson, Milwaukee County, 414-475-2200; 
Mary R. Huser, Youth Outreach Educator, 608-262- 
1115, Internet: huser@wisplan.uwex.wisc.edu. 

Worcester YoutJi at Risk Program 

Contact: 

Irene Brown 

Central Massachusetts Extension Center 
5 Irving Street 
Worcester, MA 01609 
Tel: 508-831-1225 
Fax: 508-831-0120 

Program Type: 

Community involvement in mentoring and providing 
social services. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14 and adults in the community. 
Setting: 

South Worcester and Gardner, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 



Evaluation Information: 

The project combines two of the University of Massa- 
chusetts Extension's most effective programs for at- 
risk youths, resulting in a year-long programming for 
the Worcester County's youths and families. The pro- 
gram has trained 40 volunteer Master Teachers to pre- 
pare them for their work with neighborhood young 
people in afterschool and camping experiences. Pro- 
gram outcomes include increased self-esteem, im- 
proved interpersonal skills, and greater mutual respect 
among youths and community members. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

The project incorporates a variety of risk reduction 
strategies for youths and adults in the community. 
These include informal community groups and parent 
groups, ongoing programming through community 
centers, afterschool child care, one-on-one interaction 
between volunteers and others in the community, 
camp experiences for youths, personal and family 
enrichment, integration of knowledge gained into 
present job responsibilities and with family and 
friends, and preparation of collaborators to replicate 
the process. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Margaret D. Slinski, Youth and Families At Risk 
Program Coordinator, 413-545-5016. 

Yes! Atlanta/Rising Star 

Contact: 

Mary Mitchell 
Director 
Yes! Atlanta 
955 Spring Street 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
Tel: 404-874-6996 

Program Type: 

Community-based life skills development. 

Target Population: 

Inner-city African-American youths. 
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Setting: 

Multiple locations in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

In 3 years, less than 5 percent of the 118 participants 
have dropped out of school and many have dramati- 
cally improved their grades. Among 32 youth offend- 
ers participating in the program, recidivism '\as been 
less than 25 percent, compared with the stu.Jurd rate 
of 80 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Individuals and corporations. 

Program Description: 

Yes! Atlanta is a grassroots, community-based organi- 
zation that targets inner-city youths. Many youths who 
participate in Yes! Atlanta are recruited from public 
housing communities. Through its major program, 
"Rising Star," volunteers work with at-risk youth to 
develop core values, such as learning to make com- 
mitments, taking responsibility for their actions, im- 
proving relationships with family and friends, and 
taking advantage of community opportunities such as 
tutoring, jobs, scholarships, recreation, and health 
services. Rising Star begins with a 4-day residential 
youth camp and continues with other support activi- 
ties through high school. Groups of 40 to 60 teens are 
formed twice a year. One of the program materials is 
a 6-minute videotape that features a "rising star" — a 
youth with typical real-life problems who has 
achieved success through the program. 

Youth Development Project 

Contact: 

Carl Weiss Bradley 
Program Supervisor 

Tri-City Community Mental I lealth Center 
5825 Sohl Avenue 
Hammond, IN 46320 
Tel: 219-932-0238 
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Program Type: 

Community involvement project that provides vio- 
lence and gang prevention activities for youths and 
counseling services and parent education for families. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 6-18, parents, and families. 
Setting: 

Community center in East Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Tri-City Mental Health Center, Katherine House Boys 
and Girls Club, A.L.S.E. Clemente Center, and the East 
Chicago Housing Authority. 

Program Description: 

The Youth Development Project provides alternative, 
violence prevention activities for high-risk youths ages 
6-18. The project conducts intermittent surveys to 
assess risk factors in the community. Some goals of 
the project are to forge links among agencies serving 
high-risk youths, develop activities that promote com- 
munication among youths of different ethnic and ra- 
cial backgrounds, and increase the availability of 
education and counseling services to youths and fami- 
lies in the community. 

The project provides violence prevention education to 
reduce the effect of violence in the family and among 
peers. Other activities for youths include alcohol and 
drug abuse education, the "raise-a-grade" tutoring 
program, self-esteem promoting activities, "Natural 
Helper" peer leadership training, cross-cultural events, 
and early career exploration. The project also pro- 
vides parenting classes, along with home visits and 
consultation for families of high-risk youths. Special 
projects for low-income households, such as distribu- 
tion of food and clothing, also take place. In addition, 
the program conducts community action planning and 
trains professional and paraprofessionals to address 
substance abuse and emerging gang problems. 
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Youth Intervention Project (YIP) 

Contact: 

Betty Chewning, Ph.D. 
Sondcrcggcr Research Center 
University of Wisconsin 
425 North Charier Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
Tel: 608-263-1878 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community involvement 
in academic enrichment and career development. 

Target Population: 

Middle- and high-school-aged Native Americans. 
Setting: 

Schools and health clinics in Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (MID 
and the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). 

Annual Budget: 

$1,231,203 over 5 years. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

The Youth Intervention Project (YIP) is designed to 
reach youths in the 11 Native- American tribes and 
bands in Wisconsin and Michigan. The program, in 
collaboration with the Great Lakes Intertribal Council, 
incorporates existing currieulums and programs re- 
spected by the tribes with new resources to 
strengthen the cultural framework within which the 
young people live. 'Hie interventions target alcohol 
abuse and suicide, which are prevalent among Native- 
American youths, as well as sexually transmitted dis- 
eases and teen pregnancy. 

The team, headed by an eduealion.il psychologist, 
woiks in the schools ami in the health clinics thai 
serve the population. A "Peacemakers' Program." a 
"Trails Program," and oilier [noj'.uins involve ie 
spected tribal elders as mentors and program support 
ers. ( >nc goal of lire interventions is In increase 



adolescents' awareness of their educational and career 
options as an important way of preventing health- 
damaging behavior. Because the target audiences are 
spread out over a wide geographic area, innovative 
video and computer programs are used to extend ihe 
reach of the interventions. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Newcomer, Ph.D., National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 301-496- 1 174. 

Youth Issues Education 

Contact: 

Marie Lee-Rude 

Minnesota Intension Service 

Southwest State University 

Room 109, Social Sciences 

Marshall, MN 56258 

Tel: 507-537-6159 

Fax: 507-537-7340 

Internet: mlec-rude@mes.umn.edu 

Program Type: 

A comprehensive approach that uses coalition- 
building, community involvement, and program 
development. 

Target Population: 

Preschool, preadolesccnt, and adolescent at-risk 
youths. 

Setting: 

Twenty-one counties in southwest Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 
Fiscal year V) l )\. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Dcparlmcnl ol Agriculture 
(ISDA). 

Annual Budget: 

S I 16,000 ( IQ'i l-W). 

Sources of Funding: 

I ,S. Dcparlmcnl of Agriuillurc and comnmnilv 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

Youth Inmii's I ducation seek'-, lo build assets with 
youths lo increase protective l.ulors and limit risk 
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factors for youths and their families from high-risk 
environments by forming partnerships among mul- 
tiple prevention and early intervention agencies. 

Program collaborators include the Minnesota Exten- 
sion Service (21 counties in Southwestern Minnesota), 
Southwest State University, and mce than 30 
community coalitions. 

By using the combined material, financial, and staff 
resources of local coalitions, the program reduces 
duplication of services, increases opportunities for 
maintaining intensive long-term contact with youths 
and families, and coordinates .timely and. appropriate 
prevention education and early intervention responses 
to current and emerging issues. 



Peace Talks, a program developed by the staff of edu- 
cators, is currently used by 29 area schools for train- 
ing peer mediators and implementing conflict 
resolution into school coursework. The program 
directly trains youths, peer educators, professionals, 
and volunteers to serve as mentors and youth leaders. 
Providing information to the community involves pre- 
paring and disseminating articles for newspapers, 
newsletters, and radio programs. The Resource Lend- 
ing Library of current educational resources is used by 
more than 100 youtii professionals each year. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dick Byrne, Center for 4-H Youth Development, 
612-625-9700. 
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Alternatives to Incarceration in 
Rural Communities 

Contact: 

Betty Ann Roan 
Deputy Director 
Alternatives, Inc. 
3109 First Avenue North 
Billings, MT 59101 
Tel: 406-259-9695 
Fax: 406-245-8916 

Program Type: 

Alternatives to incarceration in rural communities. 

Target Population: 

Adult and adolescent offenders. 

Setting: 

Carbon, Stillwater, and Yellowstone Counties in 
Montana. 

Project Startup Date: 

December 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Client-based user fees and State grant. 

Program Description: 

Three Montana counties have developed alternative 
sanctions, designed to handle large numbers of of- 
fenders, provide flexibility in sentencing, reduce the 
demand for detention beds, and be as financially self- 
sufficient as possible. Alternatives, Inc., a nonprofit 
organization, administers the program. The three 
counties now provide the following services: 



o Community service — Offenders are assigned to 
work for nonprofit and governmental organizations in 
lieu of paying fines or serving jail time and arc com- 
pensated for their work at a set rate. 

o Pretrial screening — Pretrial defendants and inmates 
are interviewed and evaluated to determine their re- 
lease status or sentence at the time of iheir arraign- 
ment or sentencing. 

o House arrest or electronic monitoring — Clients, usu- 
ally nonviolent offenders, arc sentenced to remain at 
home, except for approved work hours or counseling 
services. 

o Community supervision — Clients check in several 
times a week to report on counseling attendance and 
work performance. They also may be tested for alco- 
hol or drug use. 

o Domestic abuse intervention — As mandated by State 
law, offenders who are convicted of acts of family 
violence attend 25 hours of counseling. 

o Victim-offender restitution — Offenders and victims 
are assisted by trained mediators in resolving emo- 
tional issues and settling on an acceptable restitution 
agreement. 

° Work release/detention — Largely at their own ex- 
pense, offenders are placed in a halfway house to 
serve their sentences. 

o Minor in Possession (MIP) services — Adolescents 
convicted under the MIP statutes receive alcohol and 
drug counseling. Drug and alcohol abuse assessment 
and counseling arc also available to adult offenders. 

o Deferred prosecution — Offenders agree to a pro- 
gram of self-help, restitution, and community service 
in lieu of prosecution. Volunteers supervise the devel- 
opment of "contract" requirements and meet weekly 
with clients. When clients successfully complete the 
program, their arrest records are expunged. 
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Austin Housing Authority — 
AmeriCorp Summer Safety 
Extension Program 

Contact: 

Toni Williams 
Project Director 
Education Department 
Austin Housing Authority 
905 A Bedford Street 
Austin, TX 78702 
Tel: 512-478-4687 
Fax: 512-477-9924 

Program Type: 

Year-round community policing through education 
and service. 

Target Population: 

High-crime, high-risk communities. 

Setting: 

Economically disadvantaged high-crime neighbor- 
hoods in Austin, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

November 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps*USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the Austin Housing 
Authority and feedback from AmeriCorps community 
members. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service, Austin Police De- 
partment, and LBJ Schoo 1 of Public Affairs. 

Program Description: 

Participants include high school and college students 
who will be enrolled in the Austin Police Depart- 
ment's Citizen Police Academy. Graduates will be- 
come community aides in neighborhood police cen- 
ters, perform services throughout the Victims Service 
Unit, and work with the Austin Housing Authority and 
the Austin Police Department to develop community 
watch programs in all 24 Austin public-housing 
developments. 



AmeriCorps members will develop a Safe Schools 
program. They will be trained by the Austin Police 
Department in conflict resolution, substance abuse 
prevention, and gang involvement resistance mea- 
sures. Objectives for the program include stabilization 
of seven target neighborhoods by increasing residents' 
sense of responsibility for community safety and the 
number c F safe playgrounds for children: and expand- 
ing the voluntary Guns-for-Tickets exchange program, 
as well as Operation Bright Lights that provides exte- 
rior lighting for senior citizens. 

Blue Hills Together 

Contact: 

Rick Malsick 

Program Director 

Youth Net of Greater Kansas City 

3200 Wayne 

Kansas City, MO 64109 

Tel: 816-861-7211 

Fax: 816-861-0613 

Program Type: 

Community policing, crime prevention program. 

Target Population: 

High-crime, high-risk communities. 

Setting: 

Economically disadvantaged high-crime neighbor- 
hoods in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps*USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the Blue Hills To- 
gether program. Feedback from AmeriCorps members 
and from members of the community. 

Annual Budget: 

$461,242. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service; Ewing and Marion 
Kauffman Foundation; Greater Kansas City Commu- 
nity; and UtiliCorp United Foundation in the City of 
Kansas and Jackson County, Missouri. 
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Program Description: 

Blue Hills Together is a response to needs defined by 
neighborhood residents and nonprofit agencies. 
Neighborhood meetings are held with the police, 
neighborhood associations, churches, and nonprofit 
organizations where safety is discussed and other city 
departments and community organizations come to 
announce new programs ai d obtain residents' re- 
sponses to new initiatives. The meetings have become 
a magnet for people who want to work together to 
prevent crime in their community. 

Blue Hills Together's other activities will expand to 
cover 173 blocks in the Blue Hills neighboihood and 
will include AmeriCorps members who will contact 
residents door-to-door, provide crime prevention in- 
formation, report suspected drug houses and proper- 
ties with serious code violations, develop a cadre of 
volunteer block captains, conduct youth outreach, 
and serve as monitors in Blue Hills Park. AmeriCorps 
members also will work closely with the new commu- 
nity policing officers in Blue Hills to coordinate all 
crime prevention and mobilization efforts 

Program partners include the YMCA and Youth Net of 
Greater Kansas City; Kansas City Neighborhood Alli- 
ance; Kansas City, Missouri Police Department; and 
the Blue Hills Community Association. 

Caldwell, Idaho, Community 
Policing 

Contact: 

Jim Watson 

Community Policing Coordinator 
Caldwell Police Department 
605 Main Street 
Caldwell, ID 83605 
Tel: 208-455-3122 
Fax: 208-455-3018 

Program Type: 

Community policing programs addressing domestic 
and juvenile violence. 

Target Population: 

Entire community. 

Setting: 

City of 23,000 in an agricultural area that has a 
Hispanic minority constituting 20 percent of the 
population. 



Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJPS). 

Annual Budget: 

$50,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ); and rural community policing sites 
grant. 

Program Description: 

The Caldwell community policing program has two 
components that address violence — one involves do- 
mestic violence and the other involves juveniles. A 
domestic violence team, consisting primarily of police 
department dispatchers, reviews reports of domestic 
violence incidents and conducts a followup in an ef- 
fort to aid the victims. The Youth Outreach Program 
includes enforcement efforts targeted to repeat 
offenders and prevention components, such as a Po- 
lice Athletic League and various diversion programs. 
Among the latter is a Youth Accountability Board 
composed of citizens who review incidents involving 
juveniles who have committed minor offenses. The 
process imposes sanctions in an effort to instill re- 
sponsibility in the young people whose cases are not 
filed in court. 

Campus Court — Truancy 
Court Model 

Contact: 

Honorable C. Van Deacon, Jr. 
Juvenile Court Judge 
Bradley County Courthouse 
Cleveland, TN 37364-0703 
Tel: 615-^76-0522 
Fax: 615-476 0488 

Program Type: 

Truancy intervention. 

Target Population: 

Students with behavior problems, K-12. 

Setting: 

Schools in Bradley County, Tennessee. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Truancy Court model, which serves between 
150-250 students a year, aims to reduce truancy 
through early identification and intervention. When a 
child has two unexcused absences, the student, par- 
ents, and teachers are contacted to address problems 
related to the truancy and develop a plan for resolu- 
tion of the difficulties. 

If the student accumulates five unexcused absences, a 
truancy complaint is filed against the student. If the 
parent/guardian is identified as "failing to send" a 
child to school, then an additional complaint may also 
be filed against that person. Using pro bono attorneys 
as Juvenile Court Referees, official truancy hearings 
are conducted as needed at the student's school. If it 
is determined that the truancy did occur, the Court 
focuses on identifying the source of the problem and 
developing a plan to resolve the problem. If parents 
are the obstacles to improving the child's school at- 
tendance, the Court deals with those parents in ap- 
propriate court proceedings. 

All available school and community resources are 
used to develop effective interventions for the child 
or parents. All participants are volunteers. A Truancy 
Program Advisory Committee, established in each 
school in the system, serves as a communication link 
between the Court and school staff, assists with pro- 
gram development, implements strategies to ensure 
uniform compliance, and creates a means to recog- 
nize students with improved attendance. However, 
children who are currently on probation or have other 
charges pending in court are handled through regular 
court proceedings rather than Truancy Court. 
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Citizens Crime Commission 
of Tarrant County 

Contact: 

Patsy Thomas 
Director 

Citizens Crime Commission of Tarrant County 
903 Summit Avenue 
Fort Worth, TX 76102 
Tel: 817-877-5161 
Fax: 817-877-0443 

Program Type: 

Crime reduction based on principles of community 
policing. 

Target Population: 

Community residents and organizations. 

Setting: 

Communities in Tarrant County, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Nominated as "Newsmaker of the Year" by the Texas 
Gridiron Society, recipient of the 1994 "Citizens Par- 
ticipation Award" by the League of Women Voters 
and the 1994 Media Excellence Award from the Juve- 
nile Corrections Division of the Texas Corrections 
Association for the video "Face to Face." After her 
visit to Fort Worth in January 1994 to tour the city's 
Weed and Seed target area, U.S. Attorney General 
Janet Reno has spoken around the country of the suc- 
cess of the Fort Worth program as a model. Also 
based on this success, Fort Worth was chosen as one 
of the cities to receive funding for a National Service 
Coordinator by the Bureau of Justice Assistance. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Businesses and volunteers; city, county, ; .1 Federal 
grants. 
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Program Description: 

The Citizens Crime Commission of Tarrant County, 
Texas, is a coalition of citizens and businesses that 
works to build a community movement to reduce 
crime. The coalition provides referrals, training, and 
education programs. It also maintains a library that 
contains prevention resource materials. One of the 
Commission's projects is the Gang Task Force, com- 
posed of 300 volunteer law enforcement personnel, 
educators, service providers, and concerned citizens 
whose mission is to reduce gang violence in Tarrant 
County. 

Citizens for Community 
Improvement of Des Moines (CCI) 

Contact: 

Mary Welsh 

Citizens for Community Improvement of Des Moines 
2301 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines, I A 50311 
Tel: 515-255-0800 
Fax: 515-279-8231 

Program Type: 

Community involvement for resolution of neighbor- 
hood problems, such as drug abuse, crime, and 
decay. 

Target Population: 

Residents of neighborhoods, primarily low-income 
communities. 

Setting: 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

1977. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Successes have included the closing of drug houses 
and passage of a city ordinance which has succeeded 
in pressuring landlords into being accountable for 
illegal activities occurring on their properties. In 
March 1994, CCI organized a meeting with U.S. 



Attorney General Janet Reno to allow neighborhood 
residents to tell her of the creative strategies they had 
developed to improve their neighborhoods. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local agencies and organizations. 
Program Description: 

Grassroots and nonprofit, CCI helps Des Moines com- 
munity residents — particularly low-income residents — 
work together to resolve community problems such 
as serious violent crime and drug abuse activity. CCI 
helps residents become aware of strategies and pro- 
vides relevant information based on research and con- 
tact with other grassroots organizations around the 
country, helps develop local leadership abilities, and 
assists in building bridges from one community to 
another as well as from neighborhoods to agencies, 
businesses, and others who can help improve 
conditions. 

CCI's community-based drug prevention strategies 
rely on forming task forces to address the concerns 
of neighborhood residents. These task forces may be 
comprised of not only neighborhood residents but 
law enforcement officials, representatives of city de- 
partments, drug treatment groups, religious institu- 
tions, and other community groups. CCI provides a 
forum for neighborhood groups to discuss issues, 
seek solutions for drug-related problems, and pro- 
mote neighborhood revitalization. 

In addition to organizing groups around specific is- 
sues, CCI continues to monitor laws, which it had a 
role in passing: an enhanced drug-free school zone 
law as well as two city codes amendments, one to 
eliminate drug houses and the other to address the 
problem by creating stricter city housing regulations. 
CCI also operates "National Night Out' ; activities to 
empower residents to reclaim their neighborhoods 
and supports a vehicle activity report data base. 

CCI has addressed certain drug abuse problems with 
unique solutions. For example, touch-tone public 
phones were changed to rotary-dial phones so drug 
dealers could not access their beepers. 
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Commusiity Oriented Police 
Enforcement;. (COPE) 

Contact: 
Lt. Richard Porter 
Area II Commander 
Baltimore County Police 
Precinct 9, While Marsh 
8220 Perry Hall Boulevard 
Baltimore, MD 21236 
Tel: 410-887-5035 

Program Type: 
Communily policing. 

Target Population: 

Community residents. 

Setting: 

Community center in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 
1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PKF.VIine electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation information: 

A formal evaluation found that fear of crime in the 
communities in the program had been reduced by 10 
percent since the inception of COPE, 

Annual Budget: 
NM. 

Sources of Funding: 

N'/'A. 

Program Description: 

CORK is a Baltimore County Police Department pro- 
gram in which police officers work with community 
members to assist in law enforcement through com- 
munity service and involvement in .solving problems 
Among the services provided through the community 
center-based program are sports 'recreational activi 
lies, and career development and academic learning 
activities, such as flPD preparation 

Individuals ranging from local business people to 
government council members volunteer to lead acini 
ties and give their support to the center. For exampk , 
tin' Hov and ( ml Si outs may u indtn I ten oat ion, il 
activities one night, while a church group may 
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conduct activities another night. Police officers in- 
volved in the COPF. program also conduct public edu- 
cation sessions that deal with the fear or concerns of 
the community. The community-policing-style pro- 
gram is a collaboration of various community service 
agencies and the police. 

Commiixiity Service Officer Program 

Contact: 

Chief Thomas J. Sexton 

Mount Pleasant Police Department 

100 Ann Edwards Lane 

Mount Pleasant, SC 29464 

Tel: 803-884-4176 

Fax: 803-849-2765 

Program Type: 

Problem-oriented policing using paraprofcssionals. 

Target Population: 

All town citizens. 

Setting: 

Town of Mount Pleasant, South Carolina. 

Project S'.ai rip Date: 
1993. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Evaluation Information: 

The program has generated savings in salaries, equip- 
ment, vehicles, and training. Cil.iz.ens' satisfaction, as 
measured through interviews and surveys, is the same 
for Ihe Communily Service Officers as for police offic- 
ers. The FBI's Uniform Crime Reports indicate that the 
town's crime rates have decreased for every Pari I 
("serious crime) offense except larceny. 

Annual Budget: 

S1 19,108. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and town matching funds. 

Program Description: 

Mount Plea'nint's CuitmiuniH Seicne Milker program 
assigns civilian paraprolcs.sionaLs to some ol Ihe ac- 
tivities previously handled by swotn ollicers. Research 
into the department's workload revealed that two 
l\pes of calls could be handled by civilians: those in 
which the incident had already oicurtcd and lhae 
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was no longer a threat of danger; and those in which 
no immediate action would be required. 

There are three Community Service Officers who re- 
ceive 160 hours of classroom instruction and 5 weeks 
of field training. During their shift, they handle 25 to 
30 percent of the department's workload. See also 
"Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, Problem-Oriented 
Policing" listing in this section. 

El Paso County Juvenile Court 
Conference Committees 

Contact: 

David Natividad 

Juvenile Court Administrator 

327th District Court 

Room 214, County Courthouse 

El Paso, TX 79901 

Tel: 915-546-2032 

Fax: 915-546-2131 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions that depend on community in- 
volvement and family intervention. 

Target Population: 

Minor and status offenders. 

Setting: 

El Paso, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Conference Committees' success rate is estimated 
to be approximately 85 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

$200 average per year per committee. 
Sources of Funding: 

Nonprofit community organizations and clubs. 
Program Description: 

Conference Committees offer an alternative to the 
formal juvenile justice system by diverting minor of- 
fenders to local volunteer neighborhood committees 
that serve as an arm of the Juvenile Court. Conference 
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Committees provide a procedure for youths in trouble 
and their families to remedy a problem in its early 
stages. 

First, conferences are held in private with both the 
parents and the child in their neighborhood. After the 
conference, the committee formulates a disposition. A 
voluntary contract is signed to include counsel and 
release, assignment to community service work, cur- 
few restrictions, writing essays on assigned topics, 
tutoring sessions, school attendance, counseling ses- 
sions, and payment of restitution to the victim. A per- 
son from the committee is assigned to provide 
followup by monitoring the case and reporting the 
progress. After successful completion, the case is 
closed. 

By carrying out this program, Conference Committees 
impress on the youths and parents that the commu- 
nity is concerned about the child's conduct and the 
protection of the community. 

Hartford Areas Rally Together 
(HART) 

Contact: 

Jim Boucher 

Hartford Areas Rally Together 
660 Park Street 
Hartford, CT 06106 
Tel: 203-525-3449 
Fax: 203-525-7759 

Program Type: 

Neighborhood rehabilitation initiative based 
on police-community relations and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Gangs and drug abusers. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

On the basis of its successes, HART persuaded the 
Governor's Office to expand the services to youths. 
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Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Community and private donations. 

Program Description: 

HART is made up of neighborhood associations active 
in South Hartford, whose 60,000 people are 45 per- 
cent Hispanic, 43 percent other European descent, 10 
percent African American, and 2 percent other ethnic 
background. The coalition emphasizes education, 
early intervention, enforcement, housing, afterschool 
activities, and treatment. HART's activities include 
rehabilitating 15 buildings of subsidized housing in 
one neighborhood; establishing drug-free school 
zones; parent support groups; providing youth and 
adult employment training; treatment centers for adult 
and adolescent abusers; closing drug- infested houses; 
identifying "hot spots;" and supporting homeowner- 
ship initiatives. 

In a law-enforcement partnership with HART, City 
Hall and the Statehouse accepted responsibility for 
reducing drug sales and youth gangs, resulting in the 
arrests of a dozen major gang leaders and shutdown 
of dozens of drughouses. HART successfully pushed 
for a State law allowing local law enforcement to 
seize cars used by would-be customers to solicit pros- 
titution. A campaign called "Organized Parents Make 
a Difference" raised more than $250,000 from private 
sources, creating sports/recreation activities for 4,000 
young people. The group also persuaded the State to 
fund more than $1 million to expand youth alterna- 
tives in Hartford .and other Connecticut cities. 

Hillsborough County, Florida, 
Sheriff's Office "Community 
Stations" 

Contact: 

Major Larry B. Terry 
Project Manager 

Hillsborough County Sheriffs Office "Community 

Stations" 
P.O. Box 3371 
Tampa, FL 33601 
Tel: 813-247-8550 
Fax: 813-247-8594 



Program Type: 

"Community stations" for police, residents, and mer- 
chants to work together to identify and address crime 
prevention and control needs. 

Target Population: 

Residents and merchants. 

Setting: 

Two community stations — one in an urban public 
housing and industrial neighborhood, the other in a 
rural community whose population includes residents 
of migrant labor camps. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1994. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Evaluation Information: 

The sheriffs office has contracted with a local univer- 
sity to conduct community surveys of the targeted 
neighborhoods. 

Annual Budget: 

$350,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), U.S. Department of 
Justice ($200,000); and Sheriffs Office funds 
($150,000). 

Program Description: 

The community stations set up in the two neighbor- 
hoods function as hubs of the uspective communi- 
ties. Open 7 days a week, 12 hours per day, they host 
neighborhood meetings, crime prevention programs, 
and recreation groups; provide information referrals; 
and serve as a site for receiving police calls for ser- 
vice. Each station is staffed by two civilian community 
service officers and one police patrol deputy. 

Community needs are identified by a community con- 
sortium formed in each of the two neighborhoods. 
Consortium members include the district police patrol 
commander, the community station deputy, local resi- 
dents and merchants, area elementary school princi- 
pals, county park staff members, and county code 
enforcement officers. The consortium also works with 
the station deputies on specific projects and tactics to 
resolve targeted problems. 
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Homicide Investigation Tracking 
System (HITS) 

Contact: 

Dr. Robert D. Keppel 

Chief Criminal Investigator 

Office of the Attorney General of Washington 

900 Fourth Avenue, Suite 2000 

Seattle, WA 98164 

Tel: 206-464-6286 

Program Type: 

Interagency computer data base for violence 
investigation. 

Target Population: 

Law enforcement officials. 

Setting: 

States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska, as 
well as Canada. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCIRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since its inception in 1987, HITS has provided assis- 
tance in more than 850 murder and rape investiga- 
tions, and a 1990 survey of 495 police chiefs, sheriffs, 
and homicide investigators showed 86 percent of re- 
spondents had used HITS. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.3 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Washington State legislature and the National Institute 
of Justice (NIJ), U.S. Department of Justice. 

Program Description 

HITS is a computer system that provides investigators 
with instant information about crimes of murder and 
sexual assault and about missing persons who may be 
victims of foul play. Data arc provided by all law en- 
forcement agencies in the State of Washington and 
also, selectively, by Oregon, Idaho, Alaska, and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Information is available in these seven 
categories: 



« Murder: Information on more than 4,000 murder 
investigations. 

« Sexual assault: Data on more than 2,000 rape 
investigations, regarding victims, offenders, and 
modes of operation. 

» Preliminary information: Crime classification, 
victims, offenders, methods of operation, weapons, 
vehicles, locations, and more than 4,600 sex-offender 
registrations, as well as information from teletypes, 
newspapers, crime bulletins, and requests from 
investigators. 

• Department of Corrections: More than 189,000 
entries with information on current and former in- 
mates convicted of murder and sexual assault, which 
are updated bimonthly. 

° Gang-related crime: Information on more than 
76,000 instances of gang-related crime and drive-by 
shootings. 

° Violent Criminal Apprehension Program 
(VICAP): Information on more than 400 of the State's 
murder cases that are part of the national serial mur- 
der tracking program run by the FBI. 

o Timeline: Chronological histories of known 
murderers. 

A crucial feature of HITS is its ability to tell investiga- 
tors about similar crimes that occurred between 1981 
and the present one under investigation. It identifies 
features they may have in common by sorting through 
250 fields of information. HITS also allows investiga- 
tors to identify offender characteristics and locations 
of possible suspects, and provides names of experts 
and advice on how to investigate crimes. 

Institute for Mediat; >n and Conflict 
Resolution (IMGR) 

Contact: 

R. David Adams 
Chief Executive Officer 

Community Dispute Resolution Centers Program 
425 West 144th Street 
New York, NY 10031 
Tel: 212-690-5700 
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Program Type: 

Conflict mediation and resolution. 

Target Population: 
Community residents. 

Settling: 

New York State. 

Project Startup Date: 
NY A, 

Information Source: 

Submitted by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVlinc electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N7A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Unified Court System of the State of New York. 
Program Description: 

IMCR is one of 36 Community Dispute Resolution 
Centers that serves all counties in New York State. 
Through these centers, the Unified Court Systet.i 
seeks to address community needs and prevent con- 
flicts from escalating to serious crime and violence. In 
this program, some civil or criminal cases arc referred 
to mediation by a judge on the recommendation of 
the attorneys involved. Self- referrals are also invited. 
The cases most likely to be referred are those involv- 
ing persons who know each other. The Community 
Dispute Resolution program attempts to serve the 
needs of those persons whose complaints arc consid- 
ered unsuitable for the court system. However, the 
court re'ains ultimate jurisdiction over the case. If the 
mediation is unsuccessful in resolving the conflict, the 
case returns to the court for judicial attention. 

Jonip Start 

Contact: 

Honorable C. Van Deacon, Jr. 
juvenile Coun Judge 
Bradley County CnurllniUM' 
Cleveland, T\ V7VI 1 
1 el: OIV -Y/b tlSi.' 
Fax: 615 476 0 i8H 

Program Type: 
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Target Population: 

Junior high school students at risk of delinquency. 
Setting: 

Junior high schools in Cleveland and Bradley County, 
Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 
1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$80,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bradley County Juvenile Court, Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, and local private funding. 

Program Description: 

Jump Start is an early morning program designed to 
serve youths at risk through the auspices of the Juve- 
nile Court system. A seven-person staff comprised of 
counselors and teachers places particular focus on 
dropout prevention. A structured format, offered daily 
from 6:15 to 8:15 a.m., allows participants to work on 
upgrading basic learning skills using the PACE learn- 
ing system. Further focus is also put on developing 
stronger self-motivation to improve school attendance, 
grades, and social skills. The newest component of 
the program is a once-a-week group therapy session 
conducted by trained psychologists. Although most 
\ irticipants are court ordered to participate in the 
program, those who are at risk of becoming offenders 
can voluntarily attend at the recommendation of 
school attendance chairpersons or vice principals. 
Underage participants may enroll if they are in special 
need and if an independent sponsor will pay for the 
costs of enrollment 

MAD DADS (Men Against 
Destruction — Defending Against 
Drags and Social Disorder) 

ion tact: 
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Program Type: 

Nationwide coalition of fathers to prevent violence 
through community service and role modeling. 

Target Population: 

African-American men and youths. 

Setting: 

Communities in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebraska; Hous- 
ton, Texas; Denver, Colorado; 23 cities in Florida; 
Greenville, Mississippi; 3 in New York City; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Columbus, Ohio; and Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

This program received the Clinton Administration's 
1994 President's Volunteer Action Award and the 
Bush Administration's 126th Thousand Points of Light 
award recognition in. 1990. To date, runaways, drug 
abusers, gang members, and other troubled youths 
have made 3,640 individual contacts with MAD DADS 
for special assistance. The gun buyback program has 
resulted in the collection of more than 2,500 guns at a 
cost of $70,00U since 1991. 

Annual Budget: 

$75,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private and business donations. 

Program Description: 

The Omaha MAD DADS is a member of the nation- 
wide coalition of community fathers who offer vio- 
lence prevention through community service. Using 
community policing strategies, MAD DADS cooperates 
with law enforcemen: agencies by providing weekend 
street patrols within troubled areas; reporting crime, 
drug sales, and other destructive activities to authori- 
ties; painting over gang graffiti; and challenging daig 
dealers and gang members to leave the area. Commu- 
nity activities offered for youths include chaperoning 
community events and providing counseling services. 
MAD DADS also makes quarterly visits to local jails 
and prisons to counsel and encourage youths and 
adults to join the program. 



The Omaha, Nebraska, MAD DADS also has con- 
ducted successful gun buyback programs with the 
police department, and sponsored gun safety classes 
with local law enforcement officials and the Omaha 
office of the FBI. MAD DADS sponsors an annual 
citywide Drug Treatment Awareness Week with the 
Omaha Community Partnership and a citywide Youth 
Anti-Violence Task Force with the University of Ne- 
braska Medical Center and Pizza Hut Restaurants of 
Omaha. 

Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, 
Problem-Oriented Policing 

Contact: 

Chief Thomas J. Sexton 

Mount Pleasant Police Department 

100 Ann Edwards Lane 

Mount Pleasant, SC 29464 

Tel: 803-884-4176 

Fax: 803-849-2765 

Program Type: 

Problem-oriented policing. 

Target Population: 

All town citizens. 

Setting: 

Town of Mount Pleasant, South Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation is conducted through ongoing departmen- 
tal monitoring of plan implementation, reviews of 
calls for service, and surveys of citizens. Results indi- 
cate considerable success in meeting plan objectives, 
reducing calls for service, and eliciting favorable re- 
sponse from citizens. 

Annual Budget: 

$3,107,458. 

Sources of Funding: 

General town funds and grants. 
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Program Description: 

Following a phase of research and development, 
problem-oriented policing was adopted as the police 
department's philosophy of service delivery. The 
implementation plan set forth more than 100 specific 
objectives to be met over a 3-year period. Almost all 
those set for the first year were met. Among the pro- 
grams and projects implemented to date are a bicycle 
patrol, a boat patrol, increased foot patrol in shopping 
centers and around schools (' High Visibility Days"), a 
civil ianization program using paraprofessionals to 
handle some call responses, and a resident officer 
stationed in at-risk neighborhoods. (See also "Com- 
munity Service Officer Program" listing in this 
section.) 

In addition, a number of problem-solving projects 
have been successfully undertaken by individual offic- 
ers, resulting in a substantial reduction in calls for 
service. 

National Institute for Citizen 
Education in the Law (NICEL) 

Contact: 

Carolyn Kulczycki 
Clearinghouse Coordinator 

National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law 
711 G Street S.E. 
Washington, DC 20003 
Tel: 202-546-6644 
Fax: 202-546-6649 

Program Type: 

School-based legal education and crime prevention. 

Target Population: 

Middle and secondary school students. 

Setting: 

High schools nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Sen/ice (NCJKS). 

Annual Budget: 

$2 million. 



Sources of Funding: 

Federal, including the U.S. Department of Justice's 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
which funds the law-related Education National Train- 
ing and Dissemination Program; State and local agen- 
cies and foundations; and private donations. 

Program Description: 

NICEL is a nonprofit organization devoted to empow- 
ering citizens through law-related education (LRE). It 
is descended from the Street Law Clinic at George- 
town University Law Center in Washington, D.C., 
which, in 1972, started sending law students into high 
schools, juvenile and adult correctional institutions, 
and community settings to teach practical law. Today 
38 law schools offer such programs, most of them in 
urban settings. NICEL coordinates an LRE National 
Training and Dissemination Program, which operates 
in 48 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
to reach more than 1.4 million elementary and sec- 
ondary students. NICEL trains teachers in two new 
curriculums — on conflict management and the jury 
system — and produces lessons on mediation and ju- 
ries in a new court diversion program for first offend- 
ers, and its Teens, Crime, and the Community crime 
prevention and service learning program has ex- 
panded its outreach to Native-American settings. 
NICEL has published Street Law: A Course in Practical 
Law, the textbook for the high school version, in ad- 
dition to other texts, manuals, films, and curriculums. 

New Mexico Regional Law 
Enforcement Cooperative (NMRLEC) 

Contact: 

Harold Byford 
Director 

Office of Special Projects 

New Mexico Department of Public Safety 

4491 Cerrillos Road 

P.O. Box 1628 

Santa Fe, NM 87504 

Tel: 505-827-3338 

Fax: 505-827-3398 

Program Type: 

Interagency coalition providing support and technical 
assistance to inexperienced local law enforcement 
units. 
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Target Population: 

Law enforcement agencies, especially the State's many 
rural agencies, that lack the resources and capabilities 
to mount comprehensive drug abuse and violent 
crime initiatives. 

Setting: 

New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$175,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Edward Byrne State and Local Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Formula Grant Program, administered by the 
U.S. Department of Justice, Bureau of Justice Assis- 
tance (BJA); and the State of New Mexico-Department 
of Public Safety. 

Program Description: 

NMRLEC links the New Mexico Department of Public 
Safety with law enforcement agencies in seven re- 
gions to improve criminal intelligence and share re- 
sources in iighting drug and violent crime. Before the 
coalition existed, many agencies in the largely rural 
State had individually lacked the resources and capa- 
bility to identify and pursue comprehensive anti-crime 
efforts. Now the agencies are advised by experienced 
regional coordinators, and they tap the Department of 
Public Safety and two State data bases to implement 
crime-reduction strategies. 

Seven formal regional task forces and 20 local task 
forces mount sophisticated anti-crime campaigns. The 
regions are grouped into multicounty areas that share 
similar crime patterns and common offenders. Re- 
gional coordinators are retired police executives who 
conduct intelligence-sharing meetings, maintain re- 
gional crime data on State-supplied computers, and 
serve as contacts with agencies in other regions. 

The Department of Public Safety serves as a central 
fusion center for the agencies, providing data and 
analyses on crime and criminals. The department will 
soon receive RISS-NET, a software program devel- 
oped for the Regional Information Sharing System. 



A High Risk Offender Program identifies about 25 
percent of criminals released from State prison as pos- 
sible serious repeat offenders. Regional agencies use 
the data for repeat-offender programs, surveillance, 
and other enforcement purposes. New Mexico's Law 
Enforcement Information Network with Corrections 
program provides a data base on some 45,000 con- 
victed offenders that helps agencies develop lists of 
potential suspects and their last known locations. 

Similar programs exist in Oregon and Iowa. 

New York City Police Department 
National Service Police Cadet Corps 

Contact: 

Captain Dan Oates 

Program Director 

New York City Police Department 

235 East 20th Street, Room 740 

New York, NY 10003 

Tel: 212-477-9218 

Fax: 212-477-9241 

Program Type: 

Community policing through education and service. 

Target Population: 

High-crime, high-risk communities. 

Setting: 

Economically disadvantaged high-crime neighbor- 
hoods in New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

information Source: 

AmcriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the New York City 
Police Department. Feedback from AmeriCorps and 
community members. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service, the New York City 
Police Department (NYPD), and the City University of 
New York (CUNY). 
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Program Description; 

The NYPD, in partnership with CUNY, will create an 
AmeriCorps Cadet unit with its own special identity 
within the NYPD. Cadets will work with the police on 
"community-oriented problem solving." Problems 
identified by community residents include fear of us- 
ing public facilities, chronic homelessness in parks, 
loitering youths, illegal street peddlers, and a high 
incidence of domestic violence. Mentored by a police 
sergeant and advised by a CUNY professor, teams of 
cadets will work with citizens to devise solutions to 
community problems. Significant preprofessional 
training is provided. CUNY provides a for-credit in- 
ternship/clinic designed to help cadets complete col- 
lege degrees. At the end of the 22-month program, 
successful cadets will become police officers. 

Operation Weed and Seed 

Contact: 

Terrence S. Donahue 
Assistant Director 

Executive Office for Weed and Seed 
U.S. Department of Justice 
1001 G Street N.W., Suite 810 
Washington, DC 20001 
Tel: (202) 616-1152 
Fax: (202) 616-1159 

Program Type: 

Neighborhood-focused, comprehensive program to 
improve law enforcement and crime prevention. 

Target Population: 

Residents of high-risk neighborhoods. 

Setting: 

Neighborhc Dds nationwide with a high incidence of 
violent crime. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by Office of Justice Programs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Annual Budget: 

In fiscal year 1994, approximately $32 million has 
been allocated for the support of 21 funded sites as 
well as for training and technical assistance for 



additional sites. See the Information Sources, Funding, 
and Technical Assistance in volume 2 of this Guide. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, local, and private sector resources. 
Program Description: 

The national objective of Weed and Seed is to use a 
multiagency and community involvement, approach to 
combat violent crime, drug abuse, and gang activity in 
high-crime communities. The two-step approach is to 
"weed out" crime from selected neighborhoods and 
then to "seed" the sites with a wide range of crime 
and drug prevention programs as well as human ser- 
vice resources to prevent crime from reoccurring. 

Criteria for identifying Weed and Seed communities 
include increasing incidence of violent crime; existing, 
workable community infrastructure; cooperative gov- 
ernmental partnerships; good cooperation between 
governmental and private civic and social service or- 
ganizations; and history of innovative planning at the 
local level. 

The four major elements of the program are enhanced 
law enforcement; community policing; prevention, 
intervention, and treatment; and neighborhood revital- 
ization. The project has produced an implementation 
manual and distributes a monthly newsletter. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

For information on local Weed and Seed sites, contact 
the local Office of the United States Attorney. 

Philadelphia Anti-Graffiti Network 
(PAGN) 

Contact: 

Timothy Spencer 

1220 Sansom Street, Third Floor 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Tel: 215-686-1550 

Fax: 215-686-1564 

Program Type: 

Coir munity involvement in law enforcement, alterna- 
tive sanctions, and graffiti prevention strategics. 

Taiget Population: 

Youth and adult property defacers. 
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Setting: 

Public and private buildings in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

This program received the Harvard University and 
Ford Foundation Award in 1991. 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local. 

Program Description: 

PAGN seeks to remove graffiti, prevent defacements, 
hold perpetrators accountable, and raise public 
awareness about these issues. To meet its goals, 
PAGN organizes anti-graffiti task forces in affected 
neighborhoods, enlists the assistance of the Philadel- 
phia police to apprehend offenders, and provides 
alternative programs to channel the energies and tal- 
ents of former wallwriters toward neighborhood beau- 
tification. PAGN identifies defiled public and private 
buildings and organizes community cleanups. The 
group sponsors a hotline for graffiti complaints, which 
are responded to immediately by a PAGN field repre- 
sentative. PAGN also sponsors urban arts workshops, 
where youths ages 14-21 can participate in poster/ 
essay contests and develop designs for mural projects. 
Former wallwriters who participate in the workshops 
develop logos, T-shirts, letterhead, and newsletters. 
Participants' artwork is displayed at anti-graffiti art 
exhibits. 

Portland, Oregon, Community 
Policing 

Contact: 

Officer Ann Friday 

Planning and Support 

Portland Pol'ce Bureau 

1111 S.W. 2nd Avenue, Room 1552 

Portland, OR 97204-3232 

Tel: 503-82.3-0293 

Fax: 503-823-0289 



Program Type: 

Community policing. 

Target Population: 

Varies with program component. 

Setting: 

Portland, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988; departmentwide in 1990. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Evaluation Information: 

The Portland Police Bureau is working with two local 
universities to develop a model for evaluating com- 
munity policing success and has conducted surveys to 
help identify the effects of the Bureau's efforts in 
community policing. 

Annual Budget: 

Community oriented policing involves a philosophical 
change and thus does not require any additional out- 
lay of funds. It is not resource-dependent, but rather 
is labor intensive. 

Sources of Funding: 

General funds. 

Program Description: 

The core purpose of community policing in Portland 
is to maintain and improve community livability. The 
Police Bureau has four goals that address this mission 
directly: reduce crime and fear of crime; empower the 
community; develop and empower police personnel; 
and strengthen police department planning, evalua- 
tion, and fiscal support. The Police Bureau's initial 
strategic plan has been revised and updated to shape 
a new 5-year vision and provide indepth objectives 
and strategies to accomplish its goals. The program's 
components include problem-solving partnerships 
created among the police, elected officials, other ser- 
vice providers, and community leaders and neighbor- 
hood representatives. Special programs, such as the 
Domestic Violence Reduction Unit, assist victims. Ef- 
forts have been developed to involve the community 
through better communication with the police and 
promotion of citizen participation. 

Crime reduction goals projected for 1994-96 include 
improving response to crimes that have the greatest 
impact on neighborhood livability, developing 
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creative and innovative approaches to solving neigh- 
borhood problems not traditionally solved through 
emergency response, and expanding crime prevention 
and early intervention activities. Goals projected in 
other areas include improved service orientation 
within the organization and to the community, 
strengthened community partnerships, and internal 
management changes involving increased departmen- 
tal support for officers and enhanced training. 

Poudre Valley Trailer Park's 
Community Policing Program 

Contact: 

Drew Davis 
Researcher 

Larimer County Sheriffs Department 

P.O. Box 1190 

Fort Collins, CO 80522 

Tel: 303-498-5122 

Fax: 303-498-9203 

Program Type: 

Community policing strategy that emphasizes 
strengthening police community relations and improv- 
ing the neighborhood. 

Target Population: 

Approximately 1,500 trailer park residents. 
Setting: 

A 41 -acre trailer park in Poudre Valley, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evidence of achievement in law enforcement is indi- 
cated by the increased number of calls for service, 
which may be due to a greater willingness of resi- 
dents to report crimes, a greater police presence in 
the trailer park, and increased followup of reported 
crimes by officers who fee! part of the community. 

Annual Budget: 

N'/'A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Larimer County Sheriffs Department research and 
patrol budget. 

Program Description: 

To establish a strong law enforcement presence, the 
program operates a substation in the park, out of 
which two full-time deputies patrol on foot or bicycle. 
The police officers have become familiar with the 
park's residents, activities, and problems and have 
facilitated safety improvements in the trailer park. 
These include changing the numbering system for 
homes to enhance the department's response to inci- 
dents, improving the trailer park's lighting system, 
rerouting traffic to reduce the speed limit, relocating 
the school bus pickup to a safer location, addressing 
the problem of children running and playing in the 
streets, and reducing the number of dogs and cats 
that run loose. 

As part of their community outreach efforts, the offic- 
ers help organize sports \ recreation activities for 
youths, including picnics, trips to sporting events, and 
a softball league. Sports equipment for the play- 
ground has been obtained from the Fort Collins Rec- 
reation Department. 

The program also supports the local learning center 
by assigning officers to present drug and alcohol 
abuse education programs for parents and children 
and establishing a task force for fighting crimes 
against children. 

Pretrial Services Agency 

Contact: 

John Carver 
Director 

Pretrial Services Agency 

400 F Street N.W., Building B #310 

Washington, DC 20001 

Tel: 202-727-2921 

Program Type: 

Alternative approach to pretrial detention. 

Target Population: 

Federal and local arrestees. 

Setting: 

Washington, D.C. 
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Project Startup Date: Program Type: 

1966. Violence reduction by removing guns from the 

community. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference • Target Population: 
Service (NCJRS). Community residents. 



Annual Budget: 

$3.5 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

City funds. 

Program Description: 

Operating 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, the Pretrial 
Services Agency interviews and provides information 
used to set bail for all arrestees charged with criminal 
offenses in the District of Columbia. Once an arrestee 
is interviewed, pretrial service officers verify commu- 
nity ties and criminal history and arrange for District 
Court arrestees to be tested for drug abuse. In making 
recommendations for bail, the Pretrial Services 
Agency uses this information to assess likelihood of 
appearance and community safety. 

In addition, the agency facilitates the pretrial release 
of misdemeanor defendants before a hearing, advising 
the arresting officer whether the arrestee is eligible for 
release on citation. 

The Pretrial Services Agency monitors pretrial compli- 
ance with all conditions of release (except those deal- 
ing with drug testing), reminds defendants of court 
dates, advises defendants of the penalties of violation, 
investigates failure-to-appear cases, and identifies in- 
carcerated adults and youths who may be eligible for 
the alternative sanction of pretrial release under close 
supervision. 

Using a computer system, the agency sends recom- 
mendations to the court. A case-tracking system facili- 
tates transfer of files between the agency and the 
court, and a variety of reports are generated to assist 
in the supervis on of release conditions. 

The Prevention Partnership 

Contact: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention Grant 
Anthony Brown 
Acting Project Director 
139 Menahan Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11221 



Setting: 

Brooklyn, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

This program aims to provide incentives for people to 
turn in guns. This program involves the community 
partnership, a local high school, and two police pre- 
cincts (83d & 104th). Guns are exchanged for food 
vouchers. 

Real Alternatives Culture of Peace 
Project 

Contact: 

Mitchell Salazar 
Project Director 

San Francisco Culture of Peace Project 
10 United Nations Plaza, Suite 600 
San Francisco, CA 94188-2374 
Tel: 415-282-9984 
Fax: 415-920-7187 

Program Type: 

Crime prevention program based on community in- 
volvement with law enforcement. 

Target Population: 

High-crime, high-risk communities. 

Setting: 

Economically disadvantaged high-crime neighbor- 
hoods in San Francisco. 
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Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for Nat'onal Sen-ice. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the program and 
feedback from AmeriC.orps and community members. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program 
partners. 

Program Description: 

This program is placing 50 AmeriCorps members in 
community service activities through four existing 
violence prevention community collaborations target- 
ing Hispanic, African-American, and Asian high-risk 
youths. Violence prevention efforts are concentrated 
in neighborhoods with the highest incidence of youth 
violence in the city, including the Mission District, 
Bayview Hunters-Point, Visitation Valley, and 
Occanview MercedheighLs Inglcsite (OM1). It will he 
expanded to include the Tenderloin neighborhood, 
where the program will focus on reaching Asian 
American youths. 

The entire program is founded on the Peace Acad- 
emy, a collaboration with higher education to develop 
curriculums and ongoing academic programs around 
the sources of and soli ions to urban violence. Objec- 
tives for community impact include reduction in gang- 
related and alcohol-related violence, creation of a 
police-youth task force on violence, conflict resolu- 
tion training, creation of safe havens, graffiti eradica- 
tion, and a mural creation on themes of peace. 

Reno, Nevada, Community-Oriented 
Policing and Problem Solving 
(COPPS) 

Contact: 

Deputy Chief Ron Glensor 
Reno Police Department 
P.O. Hox 1900 
Reno, NV 89 SOS 
Tel: 702-331 -;W6(i 
Fax: 702-334-2157 
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Program Type: 

Mullifaceted community policing program including 
ant i gang effort. 

Target Population: 

Varies with program component; can be citywide or 
focused on a specific group. 

Setting: 

Reno, Nevada. 

Project Startup Date: 

Departmcntwide implementation — 1987. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Annual Budget: 

Surveys cost $5,000 (excluding salary of data analyst 
and computer hardware and software). 

Sources of Funding: 

Private donations and grants. 

Program Description: 

In Reno, COPPS has several components, among 
them a Community Surv ey Pre gram and a Gang Alter- 
native Program. Surveys arc i d as a principal com- 
ponent of the COPPS program to help the police 
analyze the public's perception of crime and violence 
and to develop collaborative responses to citizens' 
concerns. A public attitude and opinion survey is con- 
ducted biannually among a random sample of resi- 
dents. Service-level surveys are routinely conducted to 
measure citizen satisfaction with police service, and 
the results are used to improve administration and 
operations. Finally, in conjunction with Problem Ori- 
ented Policing projects, officers conduct informal 
neighborhood surveys to help them better understand 
residents' concerns, analyze the causes of crime and 
disorder and formulate collaborative problem-solving 
strategies 

The Gang Alternative Partnership (GAP), begun in 
1991, is a consortium of public and private organiza- 
tions (law enforcement, education, the courts, pros 
ccutors, business, and service providers) whose goal 
is to deter minority and disadvantaged youths from 
illegal gang aclivity. GAP works in collaboration with 
other local programs, including those that provide job 
si' ills It, lining ,n it I job plat en mil, tin > .e that instill 
cultural awareness and offer education in cultural di 
vcrsity, and those that provide recreational 
opportunities. 
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Savannah, Georgia, Community 
Policing 

Contact: 

Major D. D. P tynolds 
Special Operations Bureau 
Savannah Police Department 
P.O. Box 8032 
Savannah, GA 31412 
Tel: 912-651-6648 
Fax: 912-651-6708 

Program Type: 

Multifaceted community policing program. 
Target Population: 

Varies with program component, but may be citywide 
or focused on a specific population, such as at-risk 
youths or residents of public housing. 

Setting: 

Savannah, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Annual Budget: 

Varies with program component; public housing com- 
ponent — $277,000; and program for at-risk youths — 
$73,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Varies with component; includes Federal block grants, 
city funds, foundations, and private organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Savannah community policing initiative has sev- 
eral components, among them: 

• Project Shield, a three-phase program to secure and 
reclaim drug-infested public housing. The first phase 
involves saturation law enforcement. The second con ■ 
sists of stabilization through establishment of a police 
ministation and includes officers' working as liaisons 
between residents and community resource agencies. 
The third phase is a scaled-down operation to ensure 
that order is maintained and relationships with agen- 
cies are on track. 

• Weed and Seed enforcement targets two designated 
areas and includes such crime suppression tactics as 
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bike patrol; commercial burglary stake-outs; high- 
visibility sweeps; volunteer call-takers; public-service 
announcements; presentations by police to residents 
and businesspeople; Neighborhood Watch marches; 
and a crime hotline. 

• The Uhuru Project, a pilot program for at-risk 
youths in a specific neighborhood, focuses particu- 
larly on a middle school to create a drug-free zone. 
Other activities include referrals of residents to com- 
munity resources, assistance to businesses in combat- 
ing crime, deployment of liaison officers to teach 
D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) in 
schools and make other anti-crime focused educa- 
tional presentations. 

« The Mini Station is a program geared to at-risk 
youths ages 6 to late teens living in public housing. It 
comprises several mentoring activities involving po- 
lice officers; a Violence Prevention Program, based in 
one housing development, that teaches conflict reso- 
lution techniques; and a Gun Safety Program that will 
teach 6- and 7-year-olds what to do when confronted 
with firearms. 

Seattle Community Policing Program 

Contact: 

Dan Fleissner 

Manager, Planning and Research 
Seattle Police Department 
610 Third Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Tel: 206-684-5758 
Fax: 206-684-8197 

Program Type: 

Community policing coalition to reduce crime. 

Target Population: 

Residents of Seattle, Washington. 

Setting: 

Neighborhoods in Seattle, Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Submitted by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ) 
and the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug 
Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system. 
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Evaluation Information: 

An independent process evaluation, which included 
citizen interviews, was very favorable. There is also 
some evidence that crime statistics and calls-for-ser- 
vice data that indicates the program's positive impact. 
However, a comprehensive study is needed to isolate 
the effects of the community policing teams (CPT's) 
from other departmental efforts and police units. 

Annual Budget: 

About $3 million per year for staff and equipment; 
does not include departmental overhead. 

Sources of Funding; 

Local government funds for 4 CPT's and three addi- 
tional CPT officers for the Weed and Seed program. 
Grant funds, including the Supplemental Police Hiring 
Grant and the HUD Drug Elimination Grant, fund 
other program operations. 

Program Description: 

The Seattle Community Policing Program, one of the 
first such programs in the Nation, launched an inno- 
vative response to increasing crime rates. Community 
members and the police proposed the idea of a com- 
munity policing program to the mayor to halt the in- 
flux of drug abuse and illegal drug distribution 
networks into the area. In 1988, the Chamber of Com- 
merce developed the South Seattle Crime Prevention 
Council (SSCPC), made up of members of community 
organizations involved in community policing efforts. 

Begun as a pilot project in the city's south precinct, a 
community policing team (CPT) in each of the 
precinct's four districts, and five officers and one ser- 
geant assigned to each team (each precinct's opera- 
tions lieutenant devoted part of his time to 
supervising the CPT). 

The program took a unique approach: at weekly 
meetings — with police command staff present — the 
Council selected, added, or reclassified (as pending or 
resolved) crime ta jets by parliamentary motion. By 
the end of the SSCPC's first year, police were working 
on 39 targeted areas, successfully resolving nearly 
half. By the end of the following year, police had re- 
solved all the remaining trouble spots. Twent/ crack 
houses were included in the initial 39 targr'cS, and 
most were successfully shut down in the first year. 

As the program gained community support, it shifted 
its emphasis to neighborhoods and gradually spread 



its umbrella and added more officers to each CPT 
team. Currently, CPT's work closely with the numer- 
ous citizen groups throughout the city. CPT officers 
normally do not handle citizen calls-for-service but 
make arrests, as appropriate. As part of the program's 
expansion, all department personnel as well as other 
city government staff are receiving training in the 
community policng approach and problem solving 
techniques. 

Key programs and strategies to respond to Seattle's 
community policing program include: 

Narcotics Activity Reports (NAR's). Citizen com- 
plaints of drug activity are received by phone or in 
person at the station, on the beat, or through a com- 
munity hotline. These NAR's are forwarded to the 
Narcotics Division and assigned for followup investi- 
gation. If narcotics activity is substantiated, the police 
implement proven drug-crackdown procedures. If it is 
not substantiated, the police contact the complainant 
for further information. 

Criminal Trespass Program. Police are given ad- 
vance permission to enter private property, such as 
parking lots or exterior stairs, to investigate or arrest 
loiterers. Police can cite or arrest loitering individuals 
who might be at the location to conduct drug transac- 
tions, even though the transactions might not be tak- 
ing place at the time. A first warning (either in person 
or by signs posted in the area) is required. 

Pay Telephone Program. Standard pay phones are 
programmed to handle only outgoing calls, making it 
impossible for drug dealers to receive messages 
through them. 

Anti-graffiti Program. "Paintouts," where police 
officers participate with citizens to eradicate graffiti, 
which can spawn gang "turf wars" as well as deface 
property, are a popular volunteer anti-crime activity. 
Police also serve citations to those who deface public 
or private property with graffiti. 

Owner Notification (Drug Trafficking Civil 
Abatement) Program. Property owners are notified 
immediately when their tenants face legal action for 
using their property for drug-involved purposes. Two 
warnings are given where narcotics activity has been 
observed and are documented through search war- 
rants. If the problem is not been corrected after the 
second search warrant, a final abatement notice is 
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mailed and abatement proceedings are initiated. 
Ninety percent of owners have been responsive. 

Telephone Hotline. While mainly an anonymous 
tipline, callers are also urged to use the line For any 
public service problems that are not 911 emergencies. 

Special Police Car Program. A two-officer police 
car is dedicated to work in specific housing projects. 
The officers use conventional neighborhood-oriented 
police tactics, even though the layouts of the housing 
projects do not encourage a walking beat. The offi- 
cers check on drug activity and make arrests as 
needed. Usually the same two officers are assigned to 
the car, and residents often grow to feel that they 
"own" the patrol car. 

South Austin Coalition Community 
Council (SACCC) 

Contact: 

Bob Vondrasek 

South Austin Coalition Community Council 
5112 West Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60644 
Tel: 312-287-4570 
Fax: 312-378-1510 

Program Type: 

Community coalition against crime and drug abuse. 

Target Population: 

All community members. 

Setting: 

South Austin area, Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Signs of success include the elimination of pay 
phones, the selection of Austin as a community polic- 
ing pilot program, the closing of drug houses, and the 
purchase of a community service mobile unit. 

Anrual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Local funds and private foundations. 

Program Description: 

A coalition promoting community involvement to 
solve neighborhood problems, SACCC has spear- 
headed efforts to maintain and rehabilitate housing 
and to fight crime and drugs. SACCC's drug abuse 
prevention efforts include the following: 

® Forming a comprehensive, communitywide drug 
prevention campaign that involves all sectors. 

• Creating "Narcotics Enforcement Areas" and "Safe 
School Zones" in which apprehended drug dealers 
are penalized to the full extent of the law. 

" Working : n partnership with area churches to com- 
bat drug trafficking and strengthen the community. 

• Assisting a local nonprofit housing development 
organization in creating affordable, drug-free housing. 

• Solidifying good community relations with police 
and other local agencies. 

° Developing resources and policies for the drug pre- 
vention effort. 

o Setting up a nuisance abatement pilot program in 
cooperation with the District Attorney's Office. 

Specific strategies for achieving the coalition's goals 
include reporting drug hot spots; holding marches, 
meetings, and rallies; gaining media attention; and 
campaigning for a comprehensive approach to sub- 
stance abuse with enforcement, prevention, educa- 
tion, and treatment. 

Stolen Auto Verification Effort 
Program (SAVE) 

Contact: 

Edward McLaughlin 
Chief Inspector 

Philadelphia Police Department 
Eighth and Race Streets 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
Tel: 215-592-5865 
Fax: 215-625-0307 
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Program Type: 

Auto theft prevention through innovative law enforce- 
ment strategy. 

Target Population: 

Automobile owners. 

Setting: 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

A pilot program, launched in Philadelphia's 12th dis- 
trict, has been evaluated as successful by the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania insurance indus- 
try. Cars enrolled in a similar program in New York 
City were 33 times less likely to be stolen. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Individuals who participate in the program. 

Program Description: 

Because stolen automobiles are often used in acts of 
violence, reducing car thefts can help diminish vio- 
lence. The SAVE Program helps police catch thieves 
in the act of stealing automobiles and deters car 
thefts. Enrollees in the SAVE Program have authorized 
the police to stop their vehicles during the early 
morning hours, between midnight and 6 a.m., when 
the car owners would not normally be using the ve- 
hicles. If a police officer observes a SAVE decal on a 
vehicle's window, indicating that the vehicle is regis- 
tered in the program, the officer is authorized to stop 
the vehicle and check the driver's identity against the 
list of authorized operators on file with the district 
office to ensure that the car has not been stolen. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Officer David Yarnell, 215-548-0128. 



Tempe, Arizona, Community 
Policing 

Contact: 

Sgt. Mark Bach 
Administrator, Office of 

Management and Budget 
Tempe Police Department 
120 East 5th Street 
Tempe, AZ 85281 
Tel: 602-350-8306 
Fax: 602-350-8337 

Program Type: 

Community policing program that involves citizens in 
enforcement and prevention activities. 

Target Population: 

Varies with component; includes elementary school 
children, teenagers, service providers to at-risk 
youths, and other citizens of Tempe. 

Setting: 

Tempe, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Annual Budget: 

Varies with component; services for at-risk youths — 
$20,000; recreational services for teenagers — $2,000 
per month; Volunteers in Policing — $50,000+; and the 
Victim Assistance Program — $500. 

Sources of Funding: 

Varies with component; services for at-risk youths 
funded with drug forfeiture money; and other sources 
include grants and department's budgeted funds. 

Program Description: 

The Tempe community policing initiative has several 
components: 

o Adopt-a-school, a program in which police officers 
visit elementary schools to conduct training in 
"strangor danger" and other topics and assist in creat- 
ing positive role models. 



o Gang Resistance Education and Training (GRET) 
project, a gang prevention program. 



o Seized Assets for Community Action uses money 
recovered from drug seizures to fund social service 
agencies that support activities geared to reduce 
young people's involvement in drugs and other crime. 
Evaluations have been generally positive. 

• Cities in Schools consists of a partnership among 
school districts, the city, and service providers to 
bring services to or near school sites. The aim is to 
improve service delivery, build on past collaborations, 
work toward common goals, provide a network for 
communication and focus, and build strong families. 
The police will set up storefront operations, teach 
crime prevention classes, and conduct security 
surveys. 

• Saturday Night at YMCA provides longer hours at 
the recreational facility, and offers a drug- and gang- 
free environment for 13-18 year-olds. Police distribute 
complimentary tickets. 

• Volunteers in Policing (VIP) consists of more than 
150 volunteers who assist in all areas of police activi- 
ties, including crime analysis, pawn detail, crime pre- 
vention, records, motorist assistance, and the police 
library. 

o \ ictim Assistance Program provides 24-hours a day 
on call, trained volunteers to assist victims of crime. 
Volunteers respond to death notification, rapes and 
sexual assaults, domestic violence, and lost and found 
children. In addition, volunteers offer immediate 
short-term help with food, lodging, transportation, 
telephone calls, and court orders. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

For more information on the Victim Assistance and 
VIP programs, contact Judy Bottorf, Volunteer Coordi- 
nator, Tempe Police Department, 602-350-8780. 

Union Miles Development 
Corporation (UMDC) 

Contact: 

Paul Herdeg 

Union Miles Development Corporation 
9119 Miles Avenue 
Cleveland, Oil 44127 
Tel: 216-341-0757 
Fax: 216-341-0226 



Program Type: 

Community involvement for drug deterrence and 
eradication. 

Target Population: 

Residents of a low-income, primarily African-Ameri- 
can neighborhood plagued by drug activity. 

Setting: 

Union Miles neighborhood in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Signs of success include cessation of visible drug ac- 
tivity along a corridor within the community where 
drugs had been sold openly, local legislation enabling 
the posting of drug-free school zone signs, and in- 
creased neighborhood resident participation in meet- 
ings with public safety officials. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local public and private sources, foundations. 
Program Description: 

Located on Cleveland's southeast side, the Union 
Miles neighborhood has approximately 30,000 resi- 
dents. The population is predominantly African 
American (95 percent); the remainder is white. The 
average household income is roughly $25,000, and 29 
percent of the population receives public assistance. 

UMDC takes a broad-based approach to solving com- 
munity problems exacerbated by drug abuse. Activi- 
ties have centered on forming a coalition of local 
ministers to collaborate on finding an answer to the 
drug problem, working to improve community safety, 
and reaching out. to all neighborhood residents, in- 
cluding senior citizens. 

Major community involvement strategies include es- 
tablishing drug-free school zones; staging rallies, 
marches, and vigils; and developing alternative activi- 
ties for young people, including afterschool programs. 
Dru^houses have been closed through a combination 
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of new laws and enforcement of building codes, ai .d 
conferences on drug abuse prevention have been 
held. 

Potential funders of drug prevention programs 
have been found locally, and participation has grown 
in planning a pilot project that will introduce 
community-oriented policing. 



Supporting UMDC are local religious leaders; law en- 
forcement and public safety officials; YMCA and other 
youth organizations; and members of the city council, 
the State Attorney General's office, and the mayor's 
office. The program is governed by a board of com- 
munity residents. 
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4-H Adventure in Science (AIS) 

Contact: 

Barbara Briscoe 

Extension Agent, 4-H 

Cooperative Extension Service 

23 South Gay Street, Fifth Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21202 

Tel: 410-396-4906 

Fax: 410-396-5667 

Internet: bb6l@umail.umd.edu 

Program Type: 

Math and science education emphasizing community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 8-15 in grades 3-10 who are pri- 
marily from low-income households. 

Setting: 

Baltimore, Sandtown- Winchester (West Baltimore), 
and Middle East (East Baltimore) neighborhoods. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

Adventure in Science is a mathematics and science 
stimulation program offered through 4-H for Balti- 
more youths, particularly African Americans and 
youths at risk. The academic program is targeted to 
the Sandtown-Winchester and Middle East inner-city 
neighborhoods, which have a large number of unem- 
ployed and underemployed adults. Also, in both 



neighborhoods, 50 percent of the families are headed 
by single mothers. 

To reach youths in these neighborhoods, the AIS Sat- 
urday program does not use a set curriculum. Instead, 
more than 100 volunteer scientists, engineers, and 
health care and other technical professionals design 
hands-on sessions around children's interests and lead 
experiential learning sessions for groups of 8 to 10 
youths for 2 hours on Saturday mornings. 

During the summer, the Adventure in Science pro- 
gram moves into summer day camps. A series of sci- 
ence and career activities have been developed that 
can be taught by day camp personnel with minimal 
science or teaching experience. Activities focus on 
science skills and introducing youths to the many 
areas that use these skills. 

To ensure long-term success, the Baltimore City 4-H 
office conducts train-the-trainer sessions for sponsor- 
ing groups and assists them in implementing neigh- 
borhood-based programs. Current emphasis is on 
strengthening sponsoring groups, increasing use of 
career development materials, tracking AIS partici- 
pants to determine program impact, and developing 
teen leadership among AIS "graduates." 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Nan Booth, Interim Associate Director, 
301-405-2884. 

4-H B.E.S.T. — Building Esteem 
Through Science and Technology 

Contact: 

Beth Atkins 

District II 4-H Urban Agent 
P.O. Box 110019 
Nashville, TN 37222 
Tel: 615-832-6550 
Fax: 615-832-0043 
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Program Type: 

School-based experiential learning with a focus on 
science. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14 (half of whom are identified as at 
risk). 

Setting: 

Schools in Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local government 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

4-H B.E.S.T is a local Extended School Program with 
supervised recreation and special interest programs. 
Fifty percent of the school-aged youths in the 
Murfreesboro community were identified as at risk; 46 
percent are enrolled in the Extended Schooi Program. 
Sixty percent come from single-parent families, while 
90 percent are labeled as potential "latchkey kids." 
Experiential education activities build youth esteem 
through science workshops, newsletters, and seminars 
for staff, parents, and volunteers. Partners in the 
project include Murfreesboro City Schools, the 
Murfreesboro Extended School Program, Tennessee 
State University, and the University of Tennessee (UT) 
Agricultural Extension Service. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Anna Mae Kobbe, Specialist, UT Extension Service, 
615-974-7193. 
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4-H Yukon Fisheries Enhancement 
and Youth Development Program 

Contact: 

Frank Burris 

Alaska Cooperative Extension 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
University of Alaska Fairbanks 
Room 193, Arctic Health Building 
Fairbanks, AK 99775-6180 
Tel: 907-474-5510 
Fax: 907-474-7439 
Internet: fffab@acad3.alaska.edu 

Program Type: 

School dropout, teen pregnancy, and substance abuse 
prevention through education and employment. 

Target Population: 

Native-American students ages 9-18. 

Setting: 

Fourteen rural Alaskan communities located along the 
Yukon, Kuskokwim, and Koyukuk rivers. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Alaska Cooperative Extension in partnership with the 
Tanana Chiefs Conference (TCC) has established the 
4-H Yukon Fisheries Enhancement and Youth Devel- 
opment Program in 16 predominantly Athabascan 
Indian villages along the Yukon River and its tributar- 
ies where salmon represent the major source of in- 
come and sustenance. The program provides youths 
in these villages the opportunity to escape suicide, 
drug, or alcohol dependence; teen pregnancy; or the 
stress caused by chronic unemployment. The program 
increases retention rates of youths in village schools 
by enhancing their understanding of, and interest in, 
math, science, and technology; by providing summer 
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employment; and by delivering experiential learning 
activities in fisheries biology and management and 
salmon aquaculture technology. 

Specifically, the program uses inclass salmon egg in- 
cubators to capture the interest of village youths in 
further science and math education. Village science 
and math teachers incorporate lessons on salmon 
aquaculture, fisheries, biology and management, and 
data gathering. In addition, adult volunteers, aides, 
club leaders, and educators receive life skills training 
in self-esteem building, suicide prevention, alcohol 
and drug abuse recognition and prevention, and teen 
sexuality >unseling. 

The program prepares youths to play an active part in 
the economic renewal of their communities. Youths 
are also introduced to extracurricular 4-H projects 
and activities emphasizing cultural heritage that also 
teach citizenship and excellence. In fiscal year 1992, 
the program was expanded to include two new com- 
munities and youths ages 6 to 18. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Dennis Crawford, Alaska Cooperative Extension, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 907-474-5632. 

Afoan Aya Youth Project (AAYP) 

Contact: 

Dr. Brian R. Flay 

Professor and Director 

Prevention Research Center 

University of Illinois at Chicago 

850 West Jackson Boulevard, Suite 400 

Chicago, IL 60607 

Tel: 312-966-7222 

Fax: 312-996-2703 

Program Type: 

Experimental classroom and community program fo- 
cusing on violence and drug abuse prevention and 
the reduction of unsafe sex behavior. 

Target Population: 

Middle school youths. 

Setting: 

Inner-city and suburban middle schools in or near 
Chicago, Illinois. 



Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $800,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

In Aban Aya, a social psychologist heads a team of 
experts (from a variety of disciplines in the Prevention 
Research Center and various departments, including 
the department of African-American studies at the 
University of Illinois at Chicago) in designing and 
implementing a series of school- and community- 
based interventions for grades 5-7 and surrounding 
communities. One set of risk interventions is imple- 
mented in the classroom, focusing on violence and 
drug abuse prevention and the reduction of sexual 
promiscuity. The second enhances the classroom 
work by involving parents, the school community, 
and the neighborhood. 

A comparison group receives a health-enhancing cur- 
riculum that does not deal with risk reduction for vio- 
lence and sexually transmitted diseases but focuses on 
other health-enhancing behaviors such as nutrition 
and physical fitness. The research team members de- 
liver the interventions in the first year and train teach- 
ers to deliver the program to youths in subsequent 
years. This promises to embed the interventions in the 
schools in an ongoing fashion. 

The researchers assert that other programs have not 
demonstrated success because they are "too little, too 
scattered, and too infrequent," they are not develop- 
mentally and culturally appropriate, and they deal 
only with the individual and not the setting. The 
program's multifaceted interventions are designed to 
avoid these pitfalls. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Newcomer, Ph.D., National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 301-496-1174. 
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After School CMld Care and 
Education Program 

Contact: 

Larry Johnson 
Project Coordinator 
P.O. Box 915 

Greenville, MS 38702-0915 
Tel: 601-334-2669 
Fax: 601-334-2671 

Program Type: 

Afterschool child care, education enrichment, and 
tutoring. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades K-4 who have been retained at 
least one grade level or read below one grade level. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Greenville and Fayette, 
Mississippi. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

Greenville and Fayette, Mississippi, have low literacy 
and high unemployment rates. Afterschool care is not 
available to children with limited resources, and most 
go home to self-care. Many of these students are from 
single-parent homes, and the parent may have limited 
educational experience and may even be illiterate. 
After School Child Care and Education Program pro- 
vides enrichment and tutoring to elementary school 
students grades K-4 who have been retained at least 
one grade level or who read below one grade level. 
The program offers them educational opportunities 
after school by providing motivation and preparing 
them for class. 

Partners in the program include Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, public schools, and Fayette, Mississippi, 
Jefferson County schools. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Manola Erby, Youth Specialist, Alcorn State University, 
601-877-6551 and Ann F. Jarratt, 4-H Youth Develop- 
ment Specialist, Mississippi State, 601-325-3351. 

AIMS (Assist, Instruct, 
Motivate Students) 

Contact: 

Joanna Nicholson 

AIMS/ Alternative High School 

Stamford Board of Education 

6l Adams Avenue 

Stamford, CT 06902 

Tel: 203-977-5224 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention involving motivational life 
skills and career development. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

High school in Stamford, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private Industry Council of Southern Connecticut and 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

Program Description: 

AIMS is an alternative high school operated by 
the Stamford school system. Approximately 85 to 
95 students are enrolled in the school at any given 
time. Of these, approximately 45 are at-risk youths 
still in school. The goal of the program is to motivate 
these young people to remain in school to get their 
high school diploma. Typically, program participants 
have had poor attendance, performance, and/or be- 
havioral problems in the local regular schools. AIMS 
provides a setting in which at-risk youths can catch 
up academically. 
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A high teacher-student ratio ensures intensive indi- 
vidualized support. Students may return to regular 
schools when appropriate or may remain in the pro- 
gram to get their diploma. Participants are trained in 
word processing and spreadsheet applications and 
learn basic career development skills that will help 
them find employment upon graduation. In addition, 
AIMS has a family counseling curriculum, which sup- 
ports a daily group session that helps students resolve 
some of the nonacademic challenges that confront 
them. 

Alternative School Support in 
Suspensions and Truants (ASSIST) 

Contact: 

Lt. Tom Gavin 

St. Petersburg Police Department 
1300 First Avenue, North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33705 
Tel: 813-893-7565 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and truancy control, based 
on police community relations that involve police, 
school officials, and parents. 

Target Population: 

Truant youths in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

Youth Intake Section of the St. Petersburg Police 
Department. 

Project Startup Date: 
November 1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

During a 7-month period, 554 truants were taken into 
custody by officers under the ASSIST program. Be- 
cause youths were back in school, St. Petersburg po- 
lice subsequently reported substantial reductions in 2 
daytime crimes: daytime residential burglaries, which 
decreased 20 p ?rcent a month, and robberies, which, 
decreased 21 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

$600 for printing forms. 



Sources of Funding: 

St. Petersburg Police Department. 

Program Description: 

Although developed primarily as a crime prevention 
tool, ASSIST has a major objective of immediately 
getting truant children back into the mainstream of 
school and providing early intervention against 
dropouts. 

Police officers are sent to locate truant youths who 
are taken into custody, transported to the police 
department's Intake Section, and turned over to the 
onsite intake detective. Once there, youths are inter- 
viewed, current community control logs and court- 
order pickup lists are checked, and schools and 
parents are contacted. 

Apprised of Florida statutes regarding mandatory 
school attendance, parents must take the child imme- 
diately to school for a conference with the school 
contact person, usually an assistant principal. The 
program seeks involvement of parents in this way to 
help reduce the incidence of recidivism. 

ASSIST is a cooperative effort of the St. Petersburg 
Police Department and Pinellas County Schools. 

Anchorage Vocational and Academic 
Institute of Learning (AVAIL) 

Contact: 

Mike Gumbleton 
Project Director 

Anchorage Vocational and Academic Institute 

of Learning 
425 C Street 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
Tel: 907-276-2557 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and career development 
program using conflict resolution training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths — teen moms, pregnant teens, Alaska 
natives, and homeless teens. 

Setting: 

Mall in Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Project Startup Date: 

April 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 
Evaluation Information: 

Independently evaluated by Burger King Corp. (out of 
Miami) as well as the U.S. Department of Education. 
AVAIL was recognized by the municipality of Anchor- 
age as a "premier service youth program" and re- 
ceived the coordinator of the year award (1992) from 
the National Association of Coordinators of Education 
of Homeless Children and Youth. 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Anchorage School District and community organiza- 
tions. 

Program Description: 

Initially funded in part by the U.S. Department of 
Education, AVAIL is an alternative educational part- 
nership run by the Anchorage School District in coop- 
eration with private businesses and the municipality 
of Anchorage. AVAIL is a Cities in Schools, Burger 
King Academy, and a nonprofit corporation. The 
board of directors is composed of many Anchorage 
business and community leaders. AVAIL was started 
in response to the realization that traditional high 
school programs were not meeting the needs of 
youths. The project serves students who have 
dropped out of school for at least one semester. A 
large majority of the students are Native American, 
and many are at risk for teen pregnancy. 

The program offers four components. The first fo- 
cuses on developing self-esteem, communication and 
conflict resolution skills, and realistic expectations, as 
well as learning to make commitments. The second 
focuses on developing employability skills, learning 
how to interact with various business representatives, 
and obtaining employment. The third develops aca- 
demic skills through computer-assisted instruction. 
The fourth focuses on life skills, which include nutri- 
tion education and counseling. 



Arizona Sctiool-to-Work ParteersMp 
(ASWF), affiliated with Jobs for 
America's Graduates 0AG) 

Contact: 

George K. Sisemore 

Superintendent 

Tolleson High School District 

9419 West Van Buren 

Tolleson, AZ 85353 

Tel: 602-247-4222 

Program Type: 

Career development and employment program involv- 
ing skills for the workplace. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grade 12. 

Setting: 

High schools in Tolleson, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Evaluation Information: 

Jobs for America's Graduates received the "Learning 
Investment For Tomorrow" award in 1990. 

Annual Budget: 

$89,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Public and private corporations and foundations. 
Program Description: 

The ASWP project serves at-risk high school seniors 
who plan to enter the labor force. The project pro- 
vides counseling, employability competencies, 
remediation and basic skills, social services, career 
development, and 9-month followup after graduation. 
Ninety percent of the participants graduate or receive 
a GED, and 80 percent find work or enroll in ad- 
vanced training programs. 
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ASPIRA 

Contact: 

Raul Martinez 
Executive Director 
ASPIRA 

3650 North Miami Avenue 
Miami, FL 33137 
Tel: 305-576-1512 
Fax: 305-576-0810 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention, youth leadership develop- 
ment emphasizing youth gang avoidance, and com- 
munity involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk Hispanic youths ages 11-21. 

Setting: 

Schools and neighborhoods in Dade and south 
Broward Counties, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

In December 1990, ASPIRA was named by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools as 1 of the 
top 25 Exemplary Programs in Dropout Prevention in 
the Southeastern United States. In April 1991, the city 
of Miami Beach honored ASPIRA for providing ser- 
vices in the areas of dropout prevention, drug abuse 
awareness, and youth gang avoidance. In 1991 
ASPIRA Executive Director Raul Martinez was 
awarded the National Juvenile Justice Award from 
Eastern Kentucky University for ASPIRA's track record 
in youth gang prevention. In 1992 ASPIRA received 
the Multicultural Leadership and Involvement Award 
from the National Community Education Association 
for innovative programs for multi-ethnic students. 

Annual Budget: 

$2 million. 

Sources of Fun«iiuig: 

U.S. Department of Education (ED), the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (Hi IS), State and 
local agencies, and foundations. 



Program Description: 

ASPIRA is a Puerto Rican/Hispanic community-based 
organization dedicated to youth leadership develop- 
ment by increasing access and motivation to pursue 
postseeondary education and fostering a commitment 
to use acquired skills to advance the community. 

Using the ASPIRA club structure, which has been in- 
stituted in elementary, middle, and senior high 
schools in Dade and Broward Counties, minority 
youths are motivated to improve their education by 
participating in a variety of social, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities. The program assists youths in their 
intellectual, personal, and cultural development 
through such efforts as intensive counseling, self- 
esteem building, and parental involvement. 

Under another aspect of the program, potential and 
current gang members are encouraged to stay in 
school, avoid gangs and drug abuse, and develop 
positive behaviors. 

The diversion component of the program offers first- 
and second-time offenders and nonadjudicated youths 
intensive counseling, tutoring, behavior modification 
training, and family intervention ser* ices. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

W'lliam Ramos, ASPIRA Deputy Director, 
305-576-1512. 

Assess & Address: Meeting the Needs 
of High Risk Youth 

Contact: 

Betty Holley, Ph.D. 
4-H Program Specialist 

Alabama Cooperative Extension Service (ACES) 
213 Duncan Hall 

Auburn University, AL 36849-5620 

Tel: 205-844-2229 

Fax: 205-844-9650 

Internet: bholley@acenet.auburn.edu 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14. 
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Setting: 

Lamar and Fayette Counties in Northwest Alabama; 
Dallas County in South Alabama. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Assess & Address: Meeting the Needs of High 
Risk Youth program provides small group teaching, 
parent education workshops, and mentoring to at-risk 
youths in three counties in the State of Alabama. In 
Fayette and Lamar Counties, 12 percent of the families 
are of low income and under the poverty level. Dallas 
County has an 11.9 percent unemployment rate, and 
there were race riots in Dallas County schools in 
1991. Teen pregnancy and substance abuse are the 
leading causes of school dropout in all three counties. 
Youths are also at risk for child abuse/neglect, gang 
membership, and suicide. Partners in the project in- 
clude Auburn University, county coalitions, Brewer 
State Junior College, and Wallace Community College. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Janice Dowdle, Vernon, Alabama, 205-695-7139; 
Paula Threadgill, Fayette, Alabama, 205-932-8941; 
and Harriet Bates, Selma, Alabama, 205-875-3201. 

At-Risk Youth 
Unemployment Program 

Contact: 

Sheri Pugh 

Abilene Housing Authority 
P.O. Box 60 
Abilene, TX 79604 
Tel: 915-676-1025 

Program Type: 

Vocational training through experiential learning. 



Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Abilene, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$5,700 to serve approximately 15 youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD's) Public Housing Drug 
Elimination Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

The At-Risk Youth Unemployment Program offers 
teenagers in a housing development the opportunity 
to receive vocational and life-skills training to prepare 
them for today's job market. Based on experiential 
learning concepts, approximately 15 youths are em- 
ployed annually by a variety of organizations and 
companies in the community that agree to provide 
on-the-job training. Prior to employment, youths must 
go through the interview process with their prospec- 
tive employers and are critiqued on their interview 
performances. In addition, a computer lab is available 
for youths to upgrade their computer skills. 

Attributions! Bias and Reactive 
Aggression 

Contact: 

Cynthia Hudley-Paul, Ph.D. 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 
Tel: 805-893-8324 

Program Type: 

School-based intervention to improve social 
perception and social competence. 

Target Population: 

African-American and Hispanic males in grades 4-6. 
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Setting: 

Four elementary schools in Los Angeles County. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

University of California researchers at Santa Barbara 
will evaluate training designed to decrease reactive 
physical and verbal aggression directed toward peers. 

Annual Budget: 

$174,600. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

A total of 384 African-American and Hispanic males in 
grades 4 through 6 are provided with a 12-session 
training program spanning 6 weeks. The project pro- 
vides (1) specific activities for understanding the in- 
tentions of others and recognizing ambiguity in 
interpersonal interactions; (2) practice in identifying 
what others mean by their words or what they intend 
to do; and (3) practice in making more accurate as- 
sessments of the intentions of others and in generat- 
ing decision rules about how to respond to uncertain 
situations. This is done through role playing, discus- 
sion of personal experiences, and training to interpret 
and properly categorize the behavioral cues ex- 
pressed by others in social situations. The University 
of California at Santa Barbara is collaborating in this 
project with four elementary schools in Los Angeles 
County. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention, MS K60, 47™ Buford High- 
way, Atlanta, GA 30341 (Tel: 404-488-4646, Fax: 
404-488-4349). 



Barrios Unidos 

Contact: 

Daniel Alejandrez 
Coordinator 
Barrios Unidos 
911 East Center Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
Tel: 408-457-8208 
Fax: 408-423-5922 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community involvement, 
employment, and training. 

Target Population: 

Low-income, at-risk Hispanic youths. 

Setting: 

Communities in Santa Cruz County, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1977. 

Information Source: 

Provided by California Wellness Foundation Violence 
Prevention Initiative. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative, local government agencies, and community 
organizations. 

Program Dej. jrlptloru 

Formed in 1977, Barrios Unidos is the Santa Cruz 
chapter of a grassroots, statewide coalition to end 
barrio gang warfare. Activities targeted at Hispanic 
youths who live in Beach Flats and other areas in 
northern Santa Cruz County, focus on selecting and 
training community youths to be grassroots organizers 
and creating a comprehensive partnership with pri- 
vate businesses to develop employment opportunities. 
Participants in this collaborative effort include Youth 
Services of Santa Cruz County; the Santa Cruz City 
Police Department; the Santa Cruz City Police Juvenile 
Unit; Farnilia Center; the Santa Cruz Probation Depart- 
ment; the Community Partnership Program; Louden 
Nelson Center; and the City Parks and Recreation 
Department. 
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Big Brothers/Big Sisters of 
America (BB/BSA) 

Contact: 

Lynda A. Long 

Senior Manager, Program '.services 
BB/BSA 

230 North 13th Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107-1510 
Tel: 215-567-7000 
Fax: 215-567-0394 

Program Type: 

Mentoring to develop life skills and build self-esteem. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1904. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Nation?.! Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$3-4 million for BB/BSA. More than 500 affiliated 
agencies serve approximately 100,000 youths. Each 
affiliated agency is funded independently. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and public contributions, membership fees, 
and fundraising events. 

Program Description: 

BB/BSA is a national youth-service organization based 
on the concept of a one-to-one relationship between 
an adult volunteer and an at-risk youth. Volunteer 
mentors can help these vulnerable youths develop 
self-esteem, self-confidence, and life skills, and, often 
for the first time, to see themselves as having happy, 
successful futures. 

The matches, made by BB/BSA's more than 500 affili- 
ates, are based on common interests, compatibility, 
and the child's specific needs. Each screened volun- 
teer commits to spend several hours weekly with the 
child. Professional caseworkers supervise and support 
the matches, working with the volunteer, child, and 



parent to set goals, help with problems, and ensure 
that regular contacts are maintained among the par- 
ties. 

Children who can benefit from these mentoring rela- 
tionships are from all ethnic and economic back- 
grounds, with more than half of current youth 
participants coming from low-income families. In- 
creasing numbers of parents have confidence in BB/ 
BSA mentors not as substitute parents but as allies to 
help children through the challenges of childhood 
and adolescence. Some single parents, busy with 
work, maintaining a household, and raising several 
children, may not have the time and energy to meet 
every child's needs. A Big Brother or Big Sister can 
provide important friendship and support for children 
in these families. 

In addition to one-to-one matches, BB/BSA offers 
programs for foster care children, the disabled, school 
dropouls, and others with special needs. Special inter- 
vention programs at many agencies address the prob- 
lems of drug abuse, teen pregnancy, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

Contact information for local affiliates can be obtained 
by calling the national headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Bigs in Blue 

Contact: 

Linda Barnes 
Executive Director 
Bigs in Blue 
P.O. Box 123 
Washington, NJ 07882 
Tel: 908-689-0436 
Fax: 908-850-3656 

Program Type: 

Mentoring by police officers. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 6-18. 

Setting: 

Washington, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 
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Information Source: 

. Provi >.,. j by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations completed by parents, volunteers, and 
youths, as well as anecdotal information from case- 
workers, indicate reductions in delinquency and court 
involvement and improvement in school attendance, 
behavior, and grades. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and county agencies, United Way, and private 
donations. 

Program Description: 

Police officers, whose professional training and expe- 
rience can make them a unique asset to help high-risk 
youths, are known as Bigs in Blue in this Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters mentoring program. They provide posi- 
tive role models for extremely at-risk youths and try 
to help these teenagers cope with such issues as ad- 
verse home environments, peer pressure, school 
problems, self-esteem development, options for the 
future, and decisions regarding drugs, alcohol, and 
sexual promiscuity. 

Officers are matched with teenagers for at least 1 
year, during which they share group activities and 
one-on-one meetings that might include riding in a 
squad car, visiting the police station, and even train- 
ing a police dog. Police volunteers are recruited 
through orientation sessions and agency presentations 
for law enforcement organizations and are carefully 
screened and trained in the Big Brothers/Big Sisters 
system. 

The program identifies youth participants through 
recommendations from juvenile court, schools, a com- 
munity-based Case Assessment Resource Team, and 
the New Jersey Division of Youth and Family Ser- 
vices. These youths exhibit problem behaviors or 
characteristics such as truancy, legal trouble, dysfunc- 
tional families, physical or sexual abuse, out-of-home 
placement, and school concerns that have caused 
them to be classified as neurologically/perceptually 
impaired or emotionally disturbed. These teenagers 
would not be matchable in the regular Big Brothers/ 
Big Sisters program. 



Boston Violence Prevention 
Program 

Contact: 

Linda Bishop Hudson 
Director 

Boston Violence Prevention Program 
Health Promotion Program for Urban Youth 
Boston Department of Health and Hospitals 
1010 Massachusetts Avenue, Second Floor 
Boston, MA 02118 
Tel: 617-534-5196 
Fax: 617-534-5358 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention training and education. 
Target Population: 

Urban youths and youth service providers. 
Setting: 

Schools, communities, and mass media in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

The project began in 1986 as a 3-year pilot program 
in two neighborhoods. Now having a citywide man- 
date, the project has been part of the Mayor's Safe 
Neighborhoods Plan since 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation of the pilot program in Roxbury and 
South Boston showed positive effects on the knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and behavior of the adolescents living 
in those two neighborhoods. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Boston; government and private foundation 
grants for special projects. 

Program Description: 

The objectives of this conflict resolution program in- 
clude training staff from youth agencies in how to 
teach adolescents about the risks of violence and the 
measures they can take to avoid being drawn into 
fights; meeting the psychological needs of adolescents 
who have been victims of violence; and using com- 
munity involvement and the mass media to create a 
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new community ethos in support of violence preven- 
tion. The project has sought to achieve its mission 
through the broad implementation of a community 
education campaign, working first in Roxbury and 
South Boston, and now in all 12 of Boston's neighbor- 
hoods. 

In the first year, the community education program 
was coupled with the reinforcing power of a mass 
media campaign, which was developed pro bono 
through the Advertising Club of Greater Boston. 

Designed to raise public awareness of adolescent vio- 
lence, the campaign featured public service an- 
nouncements on the role of peer pressure and the 
responsibility of friends to help defuse conflict 
situations. 

Recently the project has launched several initiatives 
that have emerged as important components, includ- 
ing peer education/facilitation training and violence- 
free summer camps. 

The project helped establish the Pediatric Interper- 
sonal Violence Trauma Team at Boston City Hospital 
to provide psychological assessment and a short-term 
educational program for adolescents hospitalized with 
injuries stemming from an act of violence. 

Currently in it? work to mobilize the Boston commu- 
nity, the program is seeking to organize a coalition of 
service providers, school and juvenile justice officials, 
parents, and other community residents concerned 
about youth violence — the Coalition for Violence 
Eradication. 

Bridge Over Troubled Waters, Inc. 

Contact: 

Barbara Whelan 
Executive Director 
47 West Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-^23-9575 
Fax: 617-482-5459 

Program Type: 

Multiservice program for homeless, runaway, and 
other at-risk youths. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 



Setting: 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1970. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1.8 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
State, city. United Way, and foundations. 

Program Description: 

Bridge Over Troubled Waters, Inc., serves runaway, 
homeless, and other seriously at-risk youths. It has 
been a forerunner in the movement to create alterna- 
tive services separate from the courts and criminal 
justice system. Bridge was founded by a group of 
educators and health care professionals to assist the 
growing number of youths living on the streets of 
Boston. 

Since 1970, Bridge has reached and served thousands 
of troubled young people and helped them to avoid 
long-term homelessness and to overcome substance 
abuse, emotional issues, and lack of skills, which 
have been barriers to independence. 

Bridge's Street Outreach Program visits areas where 
street youths gather each day, intervenes in the lives 
of runaways and homeless youths, and offers alterna- 
tives to street life and substance abuse. The program's 
runaway services attempt to reconcile families of run- 
aways by facilitating stronger family relationships or 
arranging stable alternative living situations when 
family reunification is not an option. The family life 
center promotes successful parenting skills to preg- 
nant and parenting teenagers; offers counseling to 
parents on educational, employment, and child care 
needs; and helps mothers to earn their GED by pro- 
viding child care. The residential component provides 
homeless youths and single parents with affordable, 
supportive housing; counseling; stress and time man- 
agement skills; support for completing a high school 
education; and experience in performing daily house- 
keeping as well as working at a paying job. 
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Additional services include a free medical van, a 
medical/dental program, an education/preemploy- 
ment program, an AIDS/HIV program, and a program 
on coping with violence. 




Contact: 

Beatrice Costa 
Director 

Wholistic Stress Institute 

3480 Greenbriar Parkway, Suite 310B 

Atlanta, GA 30331 

Tel: 404-344-2021 

Fax: 404-346-1924 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention by focusing on keeping at-risk 
youth in school. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-16. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$25,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Georgia, local government agencies, and 
community organizations. 

Program Description: 

A Brother is a Terrible Thing to Waste Violence Pre- 
vention Program is a school-based program designed 
to prevent youths from dropping out of school; the 
focus is on those who have been suspended repeat- 
edly. Such at-risk youths are requested to participate 
in the program in lieu of suspension. The program 
provides services that allow students to remain in 
school and work on problem behaviors. The program 
has four components: (1) violence prevention (con- 
flict resolution) training; (2) academic tutorial; 



(3) sports/recreational/esthetic arts activities; and (4) 
parenting education. Services are provided 3 days a 
week to youth. In-service for teachers, counselors, 
curriculum specialists, and others, is offered once a 
month, and parent education programs are offered 
twice a month. 

Calhoun/Gordon County 
Shuttle School 

Contact: 

Michelle Olson 

Project Coordinator 

P.O. Box 95 

Calhoun, GA 30703 

Tel: 706-625-8485 

Fax: 706-629-1938 

Internet: shuttle@uga.cc.uga.edu 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and literacy education. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 9-11 and their families. 
Setting: 

School in a rural community of Calhoun and Gordon 
County, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Calhoun/Gordon 
County School Systems, local government agencies, 
and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Shuttle School provides literacy education and life 
skills development activities to at-risk youths (risk 
factors of illiteracy, low income, and school dropouts) 
by providing educational field trips, bringing literacy 
opportunities into rural highways as learning events, 
as well as by making more use of libraries, class- 
rooms, and home literacy activities. Partners in the 
project include the Calhoun/Gordon County School 
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Systems; Gordon County Adult Learning Center, Inc.; 
and the Gordon County Coalition for Children. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Don Bower, Ph.D., Associate State Leader, Home 
Economics, Georgia Cooperative Extension Service, 
706-542-7566. 

Career Beginnings 

Contact: 

James Coats 

Corporate Initiatives Manager 

New England Medical Center Hospital (NEMCH) #328 
750 Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-956-9151 
Fax: 617-956-9158 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention, emphasizing mentoring, 
academic assistance, career development, and life 
skills. 

Target Population: 

Low-income high school juniors. 

Setting: 

More than 35 communities nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has had successful results, with 95 per- 
cent of students graduating from high schoo! and 
more than 80 percent entering college or postsec- 
ondary training in 1993. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundations and corporations. 

Program Description: 

Career Beginnings is a national student success initia- 
tive that aims to increase the number of high school 



students from low-income families who complete 
their high school education and enter college, voca- 
tional training, or full-time employment. The program 
brings together high schools, businesses, and local 
colleges in working partnerships that provide college 
preparation, career development, summer and school- 
to-work experience, special academic tutoring, 
mentoring, and counseling and supporting social 
services. 

Career Beginnings enrolls students for 18 months, 
from the beginning of their junior year through gradu- 
ation. Most participants live in mral/small communi- 
ties or in cities with populations larger than 100,000, 
and mos> participants are minorities and considered 
disadvantaged economically, socially, and education- 
ally. The program matches each student with a men- 
tor from the local business or professional com- 
munity. The mentors, who are carefully selected, 
trained, and supported, help their students with plan- 
ning their careers, applying to college, and under- 
standing the professional work environment. 

In addition, students attend workshops on career 
planning; basic academic skills, such as reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics; life skills such as money man- 
agement, time management, and family planning; 
college financial aid; and resume writing and work- 
related issues. 

Carolina Alternatives 

Contact: 

Lenore Behar, Ph.D. 
Director 

Department of Human Resources 
325 North Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603 
Tel: 919-733-0598 
Fax: 919-733-8259 

Program Type: 

Mental health services for youths. 
Target Population: 

Children and youths with severe mental disturbances. 
Setting: 

11 rural counties of western North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Services (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$22 million over 18 months. 

Sources of Funding: 

Kate B. Reynold Health Care Trust. 

Program Description: 

As an offshoot of the Children's Initiative North Caro- 
lina project, the Two Carolina Alternatives is a pro- 
gram that will expand community-based services 
through the decreased use of inpatient treatment and 
out-of-community placement of children and youths 
with several emotional disturbances. Two Carolina 
Alternatives staff positions have been added to the 
Child and Family Services Branch in the State office, 
and approximately $22 million is available to the area 
programs. 

The goals of the Carolina Alternatives are to (1) in- 
crease access to public and private mental health and 
substance abuse providers and facilities; (2) provide 
care in the least-restrictive setting possible; (3) pro- 
vide case managers to coordinate care responsive to 
the needs of each child; and (4) maintain the quality 
of care while stabilizing costs. 

Catholic Big Brothers' (CBB) 
Mentoring Project 

Contact: 

Mentoring Project Coordinator 
45 East 20th Street, Ninth Floor 
New York, NY 10003 
Tel: 212-477-2250 
Fax: 212-477-2739 

Program Type: 

Mentoring. 

Target Population: 

Mainly first-generation college and career-bound 
inner-city high school students. 

Setting: 

Two Catholic high schools in New York, New York. 



Project Startup Date: 

October 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$111,000 to serve approximately 67 youths. 
Sources of Funding: 

United Way, foundation grants, private donations, and 
the New York Department of Social Services. 

Program Description: 

The CBB Mentoring Project- for boys and girls was 
designed to match primarily first-generation college 
and career-bound inner-city high school students with 
volunteer mentors who help them realize their goals 
and objectives through a one-on-one, goal-oriented 
friendship. Before being matched, students participate 
in a 10-week peer support group activity that focuses 
on improving self-esteem and self-awareness as par- 
ticipants work to identify future choices. 

The project is currently based within two Catholic 
high schools in New York City, but students who do 
not attend the two target high schools are accepted 
on a limited case-by-case basis. 

To be considered for the program, students must ex- 
hibit the ability to form a committed relationship with 
an adult mentor and a sense of vision for the future. 
A degree of independence is helpful because students 
are encouraged to travel to meet with their mentors. 

Mentors must be at least 18 years of age, have com- 
pleted high school, and either be working full time, 
attending school, or working and attending school. 
Both mentors and students and their families are in- 
terviewed and screened by agency social workers to 
determine their suitability for program participation. 

Matches are made and supervised by CBB social work 
staff. Volunteer training and supportive counseling is 
offered for mentors and mentoring students. Student 
peer support groups are also facilitated by CBB social 
work staff. 
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Center for Employment 
Training (CET) 

Contact: 

Russell Tershy 

Center for Employment Training 
701 Vine Street 
San Jose, CA 95110 
Tel: 408-287-7924 
Fax: 408-294-7849 

Program Type: 

School-based training that combines basic skills 
remediation with occupational skills training, life 
skills instruction, counseling, and job placement. 

Target Population: 

Welfare recipients, at-risk youths, farmworkers, and 
adults. 

Setting: 

San Jose. California-based, training operation serving 
36 communities in California, Arizona, Maryland, Ne- 
vada, New York, and Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1967. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 
Evaluation Information: 

As a result of extensive studies and evaluations con- 
ducted by Mathematica Policy Research, Inc., and 
Manpower Demonstration Research Cooperative, for 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Department of 
Labor (DOL), respectively; the DOL-Employee Train- 
ing Panel awarded CET with a cooperative agreement 
to provide technical assistance and training to com- 
munities through Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
auspices to establish CET model programs. To date, 
CET has assisted 10 communities on the Eastern Sea- 
board toward the establishment of CET model pro- 
grams. Up to 50 more are expected. 

Annual Budget: 

$25 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Departments of Labor (DOL), Health and Human 
Services (HHS), and Education (ED); Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) and Job Opportunities & Basic 
Skills (JOBS) program entities. 
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Program Description 

CET, a private, nonprofit training institution, offers 
innovative classroom training in more than 25 occupa- 
tions to hard-to-serve, at-risk clients. Using a unique 
and unorthodox training design, the CET training ap- 
proach incorporates basic skills remediation with oc- 
cupational skill training, life skills instruction, 
counseling, and job placement. This activity is inte- 
grated and taught in context with skills training and 
tailored to the needs of the client. This approach is 
recognized b-oadly as a work-based contextual train- . 
ing model. 

CET's approach involves an integration of skills train- 
ing, vocational English language, and remedial educa- 
tion. No testing is done as a prerequisite to entry: CET 
is an open-entry/open-exit program with competency- 
based, highly individualized hands-on training. This 
training includes, but is not limited to automated of- 
fice skills, computer-aided drafting, metal trades, facil- 
ity maintenance, electronic trades, culinary arts, 
automotive mechanic, child care provider, medical 
occupations, printing, and graphics. 

Supporting organizations include the State of Califor- 
nia, Department of Economic Opportunity, Employ- 
ment Development Departmeni, and private 
foundations. 

Center To Prevent Handgun Violence 

Contact: 

Nancy Gannon 

Director, Education Div ision 

Center To Prevent Handgun Violence 

1225 Eye Street N.W., Suite 1100 

Washington, DC 20005 

Tel: 202-289-7319 

Fax: 202-408-1851 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention involving .Miblic awareness, 
education, research, and legal action. 

Target Population: 

Professionals, citizens. 

Setting: 

Program offices throughout the Nation. 

Project Startup Date: 

1983. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 
Volunteer contributions. 

Program Description: 

The Center To Prevent Handgun Violence is a na- 
tional nonprofit organization to help America under- 
stand the realities of handgun violence and the 
dangers posed by loaded, easily available handguns. 
The Center educates the pubi'c about ways to reduce 
gun violence through partnerships with experts in 
medicine and public health, law, education, law en- 
forcement, community groups, the media, and the 
entertainment industry. Its activities include legal ac- 
tion (e.g., amicus briefs on behalf of victims), primary 
prevention, education, and efforts to affect, the way 
that entertainment media portray gun violence. The 
Center has developed programs for use in school and 
in law enforcement and health settings. 

ChalleNGe 

Contact: 

Amy Hickox 
Director 

Office of Civil-Military Programs 
Room 2D512A 
The Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 
Tel: 703-614-0636 

Program Type: 

Military-based, education and life-skills program. 
Target Population: 

High school dropouts ages 16-18 who are unem- 
ployed, drug-free, not on parole or probation, and 
free of felony convictions. 

Setting: 

Participating States include Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolir, , Oklahoma, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1993. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the Department of Def nse, Office of 
Civil-Military Programs. 

Annual Budget: 

$55 million for fiscal year 1995. 

Sources of Funding: 

Congressional appropriations. 

Program Description: 

ChalleNGe is a preventive rather than remedial pro- 
gram that targets high school dropouts ages 16-18. 
The program begins with a 5-month residential phase 
followed by a year-long mentoring phase with a spe- 
cially trained National Guard member from the 
youth's community. Components of the program in- 
clude citizenship; GED/high school diploma attain- 
ment; and life skills, community service, health and 
hygiene, leadership, and physical training. Participants 
must be: (1) a volunteer; (2) between the ages of 16 
and 18; (3) a high school dropout at least 1 month 
prior to application; (4) a citizen or legal resident of 
the United States and a resident of the State in which 
the program is operated; (5) unemployed; (6) drug- 
free; (7) not on parole or probation, not indicted or 
charged, free of felony convictions and capital of- 
fenses; (8) physically and mentally capable of com- 
pleting the program with reasonable accommodation 
for physical or other handicaps. Eligible youth must 
apply, be nominated by a member of the local com- 
munity, and be selected by a State appointed 
committee. 

ChalleNGe is staffed by federally reimbursed State 
employees, some of whom may be members of the 
National Guard. A comprehensive support package, 
from appropriate clothing to residential training facili- 
ties, is provided to adequately support trie program. 

ChalleNGe is one of the Department of Defense's 
(DOD's) Civil-Military Programs developed in re- 
sponse to President Clinton's "Rebuild America" 
agenda. The Civil-Military Program provides an op- 
portunity to leverage DOD assets in support of do- 
mestic needs and has two main priorities: (1) 
civil-military cooperation programs that focus on 
health care, infrastructure, and job training and (2) 
civil-military youth programs that focus on education 
and life skills. For information on other Civil-Military 
Programs, contact Amy Hickox at the address above. 
See also STARBASE and Youth Conservation Corps 
listings in this section. 
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The Chesapeake Foundation for 
Human Development Programs 

Contact: 

Ivan Leshinsky 
Executive Director 

The Chesapeake Foundation for Human Development 

P.O. Box 2763 

301 East Patapsco Avenue 

Baltimore, MD 21225 

Tel: 410-355-^698 

Fax: 410-354-8160 

Program Type: 

Vocational, technical, and GED education. 
Target Population: 

Out of school, middle school and secondary school 
at-risk youths ages 13-21. 

Setting: 

Community Center in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1974. 

Information Source: 

Provided b/ the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$550,000 (alternative school). 
$160,000 (youth opportunities). 

Sources of Funding: 

Maryland Department of Juvenile Services; govern- 
ment grants; public, private, corporate, foundation, 
organizational, and institutional funding; Baltimore 
City Office of Employment Development; and Holly- 
wood Diner food sales. 

Program Description: 

The Chesapeake Foundation's purpose is to help 
at-risk youths find satisfying and appropriate ways 
of living. The Foundation operates programs that 
prevent the "revolving door" in and out of Maryland's 
juvenile institutions. The programs are also alterna- 
tives to the costly placement of juveniles in out-'of- 
State facilities and regional treatment centers. 
Alternative education programs include a secondary 
school curriculum (grade 9), pre-GED, GED, voca- 
tional development, and precareer/technical educa- 
tion. Counseling and psychiatric consultation are 
available as well as parent support. Recreational 



activities include sports, field trips, overnight 
camping, and adventure team activities. 

The primary locations of the programs are the Chesa- 
peake Center Alternative School and the Hollywood 
Diner (site of the motion picture Diner— see also 
"Hollywood Diner" in the "Youth Violence: Treatment 
and Rehabilitation" section), where students receive 
vocational training in the food services industry. 

The Chesapeake Center Alternative School serves at- 
risk youths ?ges 13-18 who need a structured aca- 
demic environment and lack traditionally accepted 
values, but have minor emotional disturbances, but 
who have a desire to improve their skills and to re- 
main outside juvenile institutions. Students may be 
referred by families or government agencies. The 
Center cannot effectively serve adolescents with an 
I.Q. below 65, those who have been recommended 
for substance abuse treatment, or individuals who 
have certain physical handicaps. 

The Center's newest activity, "Youth Opportunities," 
has been implemented for youths ages 16-21 who 
can meet certain income eligibility requirements. 
Youth Opportunities offers additional services to help 
young people overcome barriers, such as lack of edu- 
cation or specific job skills and poor self-esteem, that 
prevent them from obtaining employment. 

Chicago Commons Association 
(ACYF Youth Gang Drug Prevention 
Programs) 

Contact: 

Jose Morales 

Chicago Commons Association 
915 North Wolcott 
Chicago, IL 60622 
Tel: 312-342-5330 

Program Type: 

Reduction of youths' involvement with gangs, drugs, 
and delinquency. 

Target Population: 

Gang youths ages 8-18. 

Setting: 

Community centers in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The program is evaluated continuously by two differ- 
ent independent evaluators: Development Services 
Group, under contract to the Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families (ACYF); and the Chicago 
Community Mental Health Council. Early evaluation 
results show that the program is reaching its intended 
target population. At the time of followup interviews, 
participants demonstrated reductions in their reported 
levels of violent victimization and delinquent activity 
and increases in employment. A 5-year evaluation 
with an experimental design commenced in 1993. It 
will enable evaluators to compare the behavior of 
program and nonprogram participants. 

Annual Budget: 

$1 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

ACYF, U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices; city and State agencies; private foundations; and 
fund raising. In 1993, the ACYF continued funding for 
the program for an additional 5 years of operation. 

Program Description: 

The Chicago Commons Association is a community- 
based program aimed at giving youths involved in 
gangs the confidence to live in their communities, 
believe in themselves, and aspire to something better. 
The program consists of basic activities such as home- 
work, recreation, and family activities. In addition, 
there is an emphasis on skills development, substance 
abuse counseling, mentoring, and career develop- 
ment. 

The program is operated out of five community cen- 
ters — three for African-American youths and two for 
Hispanics. Youths enter the program either by drop- 
ping into a center or through outreach by program 
staff. Program staff also work with the courts, the pro- 
bation department, and local law enforcement agen- 
cies to serve youths involved with the juvenile and 
criminal justice systems. Each youth sets goals for him 
or herself; achievement of these goals is monitored 
during the youth's participation in the program. 

Program staff work cooperatively with agencies of 
State and local government, community-based groups, 
and representatives of private industry. 



Children's Creative Response to 
Conflict (CCRC) 

Contact: 

Priscilla Prutzman 
Executive Director 

Children's Creative Response to Conflict 
Box 271 

521 North Broadway 

Nyack, NY 10960 

Tel: 914-353-1796, 914-358-4601 

Fax: 914-358-4924 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution including cooperation, communica- 
tion, affirmation, problem solving, mediation, and bias 
awareness. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages K-12, teachers, and parents. 
Setting: 

Schools and organizations around the world. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREvline 
electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private foundations, contributions, and fees for 
service. 

Program Description: 

As an experiential program, CCRC provides specially 
designed activities in which adult and student partici- 
pants experience ways to examine conflict and de- 
velop solutions by addressing such topics as 
cooperation, communication, affirmation, conflict 
resolution, problem solving, mediation, and bias 
awareness. Activities teach participants the skills to 
communicate more effectively, build an environment 
in which conflict resolution can be discussed, and 
improve self-concept. 

CCRC explores these themes in a variety of workshop 
formats, including an introductory workshop 
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stressing the central themes, an intensive 2-day work- 
shop with a broader range of experiential activities, 
and in-classroom workshops in which CCRC facilita- 
tors accompany teachers to class to work with their 
students. 

Many conflicts that lend themselves to mediation are 
student-to-student conflicts, such as fighting over 
property or a place in line. CCRC assumes that con- 
flict is a normal part of life, that the process of resolv- 
ing conflict leads to personal growth, that there is no 
single answer or solution, and that everyone can learn 
positive conflict resolution skills through practice. 

The CCRC program is also listed in the "Information 
Sources and Technical Assistance" section, volume 2 
of this Guide. 

Children's Hospital Fenway 
Collaborative 

Contact: 

Nancy Shiels 
Program Manager 
Children's Hospital and 

Fenway Middle College High School 
Children's Hospital 
300 IxDngwood Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
Tel: 617-735-7817 
Fax: 617-735-7884 

Program Type: 

A school-to-work program to prevent school dropouts 
by enhancing employment skills and offering career 
development. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 11 and 12. 

Setting: 

Children's Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 
Evaluation Information: 

This program received DOL's "Labor Investing for 
Tomorrow" award in 1990, because it is said .to have 
shown that well-designed, small-scale programs can 




be just as effective as large national efforts in assisting 
youths to make the school-to-work transition. Over 
the past 4 years, 98 percent have graduated from high 
school, 78 percent have enrolled in postsecondary 
programs, and 45 percent are employed at Children's 
Hospital in either part-time or full-time positions. 

Annual Budget: 

$135,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Massachusetts Department of Medical Security and 
Children's Hospital. 

Program Description: 

The program is a collaboration between Children's 
Hospital, Boston, and the Fenway Middle College 
High School, which is located at Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College. The program offers juniors and seniors 
the opportunity to explore the healthcare profession 
in many different areas through part-time jobs, intern- 
ships, and classroom activities. Students learn what it 
means to be responsible through job experiences. 
Classroom activity includes such topics as conflict 
resolution, teambuilding, ethics in the workplace, and 
medical ethics. Issues of violence prevention are also 
part of the curriculum. 

Each year 20 juniors and 20 seniors are enrolled in 
the program. The student population is culturally di- 
verse with most students being either African Ameri- 
can or Hispanic. Beginning in September 1994 an 
additional class of freshmen and sophomores are 
being added. This program integrates classroom learn- 
ing with work-based learning. Upon graduation stu- 
dents are assisted with the transition to either 
postsecondary education or employment. 

The Children's Initiative: North 
Carolina Mental Health Service 
Program for Youth 

Contact: 

Lenore Behar, Ph.D. 

Head, Child & Family Services 

Division of Mental Health, Developmental Disabilities, 

and Substance Abuse Services 
325 North Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, NC P.7603 
Tel: 919-733-0598 
Fax: 919-733-8259 
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Program Type; 

Mental health services. 

Target Population: 

Children and youths with severe emotional 
disturbances. 

Setting: 

11 rural counties of western North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1,000,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and North Carolina 
legislative appropriation. 

Program Description: 

The Children's Initiative North Carolina project is one 
of eight model programs nationwide that focus on 
providing community-based services for children and 
youths with severe emotional disturbance and their 
families. To date, 765 children have been served. The 
model emphasizes interagency collaboration and pro- 
vision of a continuum of services to avoid inappropri- 
ate hospitalizations. 

The approach is to: 

• Expand the existing system to address needs of the 
target population, including case management and 
family preservation services. 

• Expand community residential programs, especially 
therapeutic foster homes. 

• Continue integration of diagnostic and treatment 
services for children and families within the mental 
health system for youths with substance abuse 
problems and developmental disabilities. 

• Focus on services to children in training schools, 
especially those being treated for juvenile sexual 
offenses. 

o Provide therapeutic foster homes and emergency 
respite services to help decrease the need for 
hospitalization. 



This project's mental health leadership in organizing 
child/family teams consists of outpatient therapists, 
inhome family therapists, and case managers. A child 
psychiatrist serves as a consultant and provides initial 
and followup assessments. Locally, the project is op- 
erated by the Blue Ridge and Smoky Mountain Mental 
Health Developmental Disabilities and Substance 
Abuse Programs. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

For information on the other seven model programs 
(which are in California, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Wiscon- 
sin) in the Mental Health Service Program for Youth, 
call Thomas Vanderbilt, Washington Business Group 
on Health, 202-408-9320. 

CHOICES (Children Having 
Opportunities to Increase Chances 
for Education Success) 

Contact: 

verda H. Musier 
Project Director 
CHOICES 

McCormick County Extension Office 

P.O. Box 1150 

McCormick, SC 29835 

Tel: 803-465-2112 

Fax: 803-465-3259 

Internet: vmusier@clusti.clemson.edu 

Program Type: 

Academic education, counseling, and career 
development. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14 who are at risk for poverty, teen 
pregnancy, illiteracy, and school dropout. 

Setting: 

McCormick County, a small rural community in South 
Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, universities, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

CHOICES, a coalition of Clemson University and other 
supporting agencies, offers an environment in the 
community where at-risk youth (those identified as 
being low-income, pregnant teenagers, school drop- 
outs, or needing literacy education) are encouraged to 
become successful in reading, math, and science and 
to acquire a sense of social responsibility. The pro- 
gram goal is addressed through three central compo- 
nents: academics, counseling, and career 
development. 

This program begins as a summer enrichment pro- 
gram and continues through the subsequent school 
year as an afterschool enrichment program. The 
CHOICES initial target was 250 students during the 
1992-1993 school year, with an additional 50 hew 
students being served during each of the remaining 
years of the project. Consequently, over the project 
duration, 500 students will be affected, which repre- 
sents 48 percent of the at-risk students identified in 
the county. 

Partners in the project include McCormick County 
School District, MEGALS Rural Health, Piedmont 
Technical College, Clemson University, McCormick 
County Chamber of Commerce, and McCormick Arts 
Council. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. David Weatherford, Family and Youth Develop- 
ment, Clemson University, 803-656-3420. 

Cities in Schools/Communities in 
Schools (as) 

Contact: 

Bonnie Nance Frazier 

Director of Communications 

Cities in Schools, Inc. 

1199 North Fairfax Street, Suite 300 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Tel: 703-519-8999 

Fax: 703-519-7213 



Program Type: 

Nationwide school dropout prevention. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths in elementary and high school. 
Setting: 

Elementary, middle and high schools, as well as alter- 
native school sites such as housing projects, juvenile 
detention centers, and malls. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Six recent independent evaluations involving 10 CIS 
programs all found that CIS students perform at sig- 
nificantly higher levels than similar students and often 
match or better the performance of all students. CIS 
dropout rates were from 7 percent to less than 2 per- 
cent in these studies. 

Annual Budget: 

$8 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Justice, Office of Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP); U.S. Depart- 
ments of the Army, Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), Commerce, and Health and Human Services; 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), Corporation 
for National Service; corporations; foundations; and 
individual donations. 

Program Description: 

CIS is anchor to the Nation's largest network of school 
dropout prevention programs. Currently, CIS's 665 
educational sites in 197 communities nationwide bring 
resources to and reach over 97,000 young people and 
their families. 

The concept behind the CIS approach is a simple one: 
the breakdown of the family, the physical decline of 
neighborhoods, the decrease of job opportunities, and 
the burden placed on social service systems all add to 
the burgeoning problems confronting an evergrowing 
number of children and adolescents. By repositioning 
community services providers to serve alongside 
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teachers as a coordinated, personalized team, CIS 
brings help into the schools for students who are in 
jeopardy of dropping out. 

The CIS Training Institute, located at Lehigh 
University's National Center for Partnership Develop- 
ment in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, serves as the train- 
ing site for CIS practitioners. Trainees receive free 
state-of-the-art instruction in all facets of the CIS drop- 
out prevention strategies, so they may return to their 
communities and replicate the CIS model. 

See also the AmeriCorps*VISTA program in the "Com- 
munity Violence: Prevention" section of this Guide. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Regional Offices: North Central, 312-226-1076; North- 
east, 202-789-1455; South Central, 713-743-8666; 
Southeast, 404-873-2993; and Southwest, 310-473- 
4228. 

Classroom, Clinic, and Community: 
A Comprehensive Approach 

Contact: 

Dr. Lydia O'Donnell 
Educational Development Center 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02160 
Tel: 617-969-7100 
Fax: 617-244-3436 

Program Type: 

School-based health education. 

Target Population: 

Middle school African-American and Hispanic youths. 
Setting: 

Two middle schools in Brooklyn, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Institutes of Health 
(NIH). 

Annual Budget: 

$3,134,270 over 5 years. 



Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

This experimental health program targets African- 
American and Hispanic students in two middle 
schools in the Fort Greene area of Brooklyn, New 
York. The project offers a comprehensive school 
health program that can lead to changes in violence- 
related, sex-related, and other risk behaviors. Specific 
project activities are tailored to meet the needs of the 
particular school environments, and include an ex- 
panded comprehensive school health curriculum, 
teacher training, and parent involvement. A school- 
based clinic will be provided at one site; at another, 
students will participate in a community youth service 
experience that supplements classroom work with 
field placements in local health centers. 

The program is headed by the associate director and 
senior evaluator of the Education Development 
Center's for Health Promotion and Education. Partners 
in this collaborative effort include the New York City 
Schools, the New York City Health Department, the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Medgar Evers Col- 
lege, City University of New York, and Wellesley Col- 
lege Center for Research on Women. 

Community Crime Prevention/ 
Safety for Everyone (CCP/SAFE) 

Contact: 

Carol Brusegar 

Associate Director for Community Programs 
Neighborhood Policing Unit/Minnesota Police 

Department 
217 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55401-2139 
Tel: 612-673-3015 
Fax: 612-673-2512 

Program Type: 

Community involvement (police and citizens), 
violence prevention program. 

Target Population: 

Community, youths. 

Setting: 

Communities in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Program Description: 

CCP/SAFE is a coalition of Minneapolis police and 
citizens intended to reduce local crime. Teams made 
up of an officer and a civilian crime prevention spe- 
cialist deliver workshops designed to reduce crime in 
the community, enhance community bonding, im- 
prove cooperation between the police and the citi- 
zenry, and reduce fears about crime. CCP/SAFE 
workshops include personal safety, home security, 
auto theft prevention, and in-school juvenile violence 
prevention training. In addition, CCP/SAFE adminis- 
ters a McGruff House Program in which screened and 
trained community residents volunteer their homes to 
be safe places to which children may flee when they 
feel endangered. The CCP/SAFE partnership also 
helps to organize Neighborhood Watch programs and 
to provide funding for some of their projects. 

Community Youth Gang 
Services (CYGS) 

Contact: 

Bill Martinez 

Executive Director 

Community Youth Gang Services 

144 South Fetterly Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90022 

Tel: 213-266-4264 

Program Type: 

Prevention and reduction of gang involvement and 
sexual assault through cooperation of community and 
law enforcement. 

Target Population: 

Youths in gangs and their families. 



Setting: 

Community. locations and schools in Los Angeles, 
California (inner city and suburban). 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), 
California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative, and the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
, data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

In the past decade, the program has established 
strong relations among the police, the community, 
and the schools. 

Annual Budget: 

$3.5 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

County and local government agencies (85 percent), 
and private contributions (15 percent), including the 
California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative. 

Program Description: 

Community Youth Gang Services works cooperatively 
with local law enforcement agencies to prevent gang 
involvement, to intervene in the lives of gang mem- 
bers, and to mobilize citizens to reclaim their commu- 
nities. The components of CYGS are as follows: 

o Crisis intervention (radio communication support, 
a 24-hour hotline, and a trained team manning 40 
clearly marked vehicles) mediates with gang members 
to reduce the level of violence created by the gang 
environment and offers at-risk youths counseling and 
diversion programs. These outreach workers talk with 
local gang members; dissuade at-risk youths from 
being recruited; prevent, mediate, or intervene in 
gang-related disputes; and protect people slated for 
revenge. 

o Community mobilizations (community teams) 
plan anti-gang programs (such as neighborhood pa- 
trols), services and activities (such as family days), 
and coordinate efforts within neighborhoods. 

• Graffiti removal involves local youths to support 
the gang mediation and prevention efforts by remov- 
ing the writings that declares alliances and enemies. 
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« Prevention (Youth 2000) works with targeted 
elementary schools to develop programs to build self- 
esteem among at-risk youth. A 15- week course, 
Career Paths, depicts the negative features of gang 
involvement and promotes positive alternatives to at- 
risk youths. Graduates are then eligible for the Star 
Kids Program, which features a tutorial program, rec- 
reational activities, and a Star Kids Comic Book for 
educational use in the classroom. Approximately 
8,000 youths in grades 4-5 graduate from this school- 
based program every year. The Safe Schools program, 
designed for youths in senior high schools, provides 
inschool counseling to create a more nurturing aca- 
demic environment. 

° Parent-teacher education focuses on parents and 
teachers to develop their av/areness of gang problems 
and their abilities to prevent gang involvement. 

• Career development provides job training and 
employment opportunities for at-risk youths. 

Computer Assisted Learning 

Contact: 

Wilbon Anthony or Shirley Mills 
Extension Educators 
Prevention Education 
200 University Park Drive 
Edwardsville, IL 62025 
Tel: 618-692-9434 
Fax: 618-692-9898 

Internet: anthonyw@idea. ag.uiuc.edu/ 
millss@idea.ag.uiuc.edu 

Program Type: 

Afterschool and 6-week daily summer experiences to 
improve reading, science, math, and life skills. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Alton Human Development Community Center in 
Alton, Illinois; and Theo Bowman School in East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation results indicated significant gains by the 
participants in math, reading skills, and improved self- 
esteem. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture-ES (Extension Ser- 
vice), Illinois Cooperative Extension Service, Illinoi . 
4-H Foundation, and coalitions of local and commu- 
nity agencies. 

Program Description: 

The Computer Assisted Learning program uses com- 
puter and science education to improve reading, sci- 
ence, and math skills, and to build self-esteem of 
at-risk youths by providing intensive 6-week pro- 
grams at two sites and afterschool programs during 
the school year. Volunteer teenagers and hired group 
leaders teach small groups and encourage parent 
involvement. 

Partners in the project include the cities of Alton and 
East St. Louis; the Diocese of Belleville, Office of Edu- 
cation; Katherine Dunham Center for the Performing 
Arts; East St. Louis School District 189, Drug Free 
Schools Program; Illinois State Police, DARE; Even 
Start; YWCA of St. Clair County; YMCA of Southwest 
Illinois; In-Touch; Piasa Health Care Prevention 
Agency; Alton Metropolitan Human Development 
Center; Lovejoy Learning Center; and the University of 
Illinois Cooperative Extension Service. 

Conflict Resolution Computer 
Module 

Contact: 

Kris Bosworth, Ph.D. 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
201 North Rose Avenue 
Education Building, #3288 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
Tel: 812-856-8133 
Fax: 812-856-8440 
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Program Type: 

School-based program on violence prevention and 
conflict resolution. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades 6-8. 

Setting: 

Decatur Middle School in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

Researchers at Indiana University have designed a 
study to evaluate the effectiveness of a computer- 
based instructional program designed to teach social 
skills and conflict resolution. 

Annual Budget: 

$118,700. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

In this experimental program, the computer module 
will be used to teach students in grades 6-8 nonvio- 
lent interpersonal problem-solving strategies. The 
computer program is also designed to help students 
negotiate a current conflict that has the potential to 
escalate to violence, deal nonviolently with anger, 
and develop the social skills to manage conflict. 
The computer module will be added to an existing 
computer-based program for adolescent health pro- 
motion (BARN — Body Awareness Resource Network). 
The project is being conducted by the Center for Ado- 
lescent Studies at Indiana University, in conjunction 
with Decatur Middle School in Indianapolis, Indiana. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 



Cornerstone Project, Inc. 

Contact: 

Betty Lou Hamlin 
Director 

4323 West 29th Street 
P.O. Box 45086 
Little Rock, AR 72204 
Tel: 501-664-0963 
Fax: 501-664-1297 

Program Type: 

Afterschool conflict resolution training, academic tu- 
toring, and life skills training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk teens ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Community centers in Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system and the National Criminal Justice Refer- 
ence Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The project was the 536th point of light chosen by 
former President George Bush and a recipient of the 
1992 Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention (OJJDP) Gould- Wysinger Award. It was also 
evaluated by the University of Arizona Department of 
Medical Sciences. 

Annual Budget: 

$350,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention and corporate 
and private donations. 

Program Description: 

The Cornerstone Project began as a single neighbor- 
hood project but has reached more than 500 teenag- 
ers in low-income areas with its program of 
preventing the problems of juvenile violence, sub- 
stance abuse, teenage pregnancy, and school dropout 
and failure. The Cornerstone Project works with at- 
risk youths to aid them in developing their abilities to 
become successful adults. 
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The project has developed a program called 
NETworks (Neighbors and Education Together 
Works), geared to youths ages 14-16, which operates 
out of a newly renovated post office. The NETworks 
center is open Monday through Thursday between 
4:00 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. to offer tutoring and job skills 
training and an evening meal delivered free of charge 
from the Baptist Medical Center. Prevention education 
takes place on topics such as violence, conflict resolu- 
tion, drug abuse, self-esteem, peer pressure, sex, and 
health/hygiene. A pediatrician from Arkansas 
Children's Hospital is also available when necessary 
to care for the health needs of youths at the center. 
Two NETworks centers have been developed, one in 
Little Rock and one in Pine Bluff. 

Another program of the Cornerstone Project is the 
Exceller Program, geared to youths in grades 7-12. 
Youths must qualify for entry into the Exceller Pro- 
gram by first meeting standards in academics, behav- 
ior, and volunteerism. In the program, youths 
participate in activities aimed at promoting positive 
life skills. As youths meet certain milestones in the 
program, they receive incentive credit that can be 
used to purchase goods and services that were do- 
nated by community merchants and displayed in the 
"Exceller Store." 

The Cornerstone Project works closely with other lo- 
cal organizations, such as the Junior League of Little 
Rock, which provides program volunteers and fund- 
ing, and the Little Rock School District, which pro- 
vides daily bus transportation to the NETworks center. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dale Ronnel, President, 501-664-0963. 

Creative Conflict Resolution 
Programs (CCRP) 



Program Type: 

Conflict resolution and violence prevention training. 
Target Population: 

Teachers, counselors, and school administrators. 
Setting: 

K-12 schools in and near eastern Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Cited by the Carnegie Foundation as 1 of 11 state-of- 
the-art violence prevention programs in the Nation. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundations, membership fees, and fees for service. 
Program Description: 

The CCRP allows for a variety of training formats 
ranging from 3-hour to 5-day workshops, curriculum 
development, and staff support for teachers, counse- 
lors, and administrators of elementary and secondary 
school students. The program focuses on anger man- 
agement, conflict resolution, effective communication, 
and appreciation for diversity. Teachers are taught 
how to model appropriate behavior in the classroom, 
conduct skills training for students, and integrate con- 
flict resolution concepts into the standard curriculum. 

More information on BAESR is listed in the "Informa- 
tion Sources and Technical Assistance" section, vol- 
ume 2 of this Guide. 



Sources for Additional Information: 
Contact: BAESR's national office can be contacted about 

Rachel Poliner programs in other States, 617-492-1764. 

Chapter Director 

Boston Area Educators for Social Responsibility 

(BAESR) 
19 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
Tel: 617-492-8820 
Pax: 617-864-5164 
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The Detroit Compact 

Contact: 

Elysa E. Toler-Robinson, Ph.D. 

Detroit Public Schools 

774 Schools Center Building 

5057 Woodward Avenue 

Detroit, MI 48202 

Tel: 313-494-1864/1865 

Fax: 313-494-1539 

Program Type: 

Opportunities for employment and higher education. 
Target Population: 

Detroit Public Schools students in middle and high 
school. 

Setting: 

Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation data show encouraging responses from 
students, parents, and employers. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State, city, local, and private funds. 

Program Description: 

The Detroit Compact is a partnership involving stu- 
dents, educators, area businesses, and government 
agencies tc guarantee youth employment or college 
for studen s in middle school and high school. Train- 
ing, jobs, volunteers, and financial support come from 
schools, universities, community organizations, and 
businesses. Some 750 active volunteers from these 
organizations provide tutoring, mentoring, job train- 
ing, career awareness, and other resources for partici- 
pating students. 

To be eligible for the guarantees, students in the 
Compact must strive toward high standards of behav- 
ior, attendance, and academic achievement; demon- 
strate teamwork and leadership skills; and avoid drug 
abuse. Those who achieve the standards receive 
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employment opportunities, college financial aid, or 
financial incentives (for students in middle school and 
special education). 

Students meeting job-ready standards are guaranteed 
summer employment and, for graduating seniors, the 
opportunity to compete for entry-level employment. 
Seniors meeting college-ready standards receive a 
comprehensive financial package covering, at a mini- 
mum, tuition and fees at participating colleges and 
universities, while students choosing a nonparticipat- 
ing college receive $1,000. 

A Compact council in each school is responsible for 
budgets, use of volunteers, jobs, standards, incentives, 
and new strategies to increase student achievement. 
Representatives of each partner group (school, com- 
munity, and business) serve on the council. Compact 
membership is voluntary for Detroit schools. The pro- 
gram receives strong support from the Detroit Board 
of Education, Detroit businesses, and community 
groups. 

Developing Youth Potential 

Contact: 

Harry Gore 
Extension Agent 

Kanawha County Extension Service 

815 Mallory Road 

Dunbar, WV 25064-2142 

Tel: 304-768-1202 

Fax: 304-768-9114 

Internet: u4aac@wvnvm.wvnet.edu 

Program Type: 

Academic enrichment through developmentally ap- 
propriate curriculum and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Six public housing units in Charleston, West Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local governmer.t 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

Distractions such as violence, low income, drug 
abuse, and negative peer leadership often hinder 
school-aged children in these circumstances from 
reaching their full potential in academic performance. 
The Developing Youth Potential: Enabling Youth at 
Risk to Become Healthy, Productive, Contributing 
Adults program is a developmentally appropriate cur- 
riculum that includes assisting with daily homework 
completion through tutoring, field trips to support the 
curriculum, weekly training for tutors, bimonthly 
meetings of public housing community resident coun- 
cils, and monthly social and sports/recreation activi- 
ties. Partners in the project include the Charleston 
Housing Authority, Charleston Parks and Recreation, 
Kanawha County Board of Education, and the 
Kanawha County Commission. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mark Dillon, West Virginia University Extension Divi- 
sion Leader, 304-347-1219. 

Dropout Prevention/ 
Recovery Program 

Contact: 

Erika Forte 

Dropout Prevention/Recovery Program 
Milford Board of Education 
70 West River Street 
Milford, CT 06460 
Tel: 203-783-3491 

Program Type: 

School-based dropout prevention through school-to- 
work and specialized academic programs. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 16-21 who have dropped out of school 
or are at risk of dropping out. 

Setting: 

High school in Milford, Connecticut. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the Private Industry Council of Southern 
Connecticut and the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

$26,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act 0TPA) Title II, the 
Milford Board of Education, which donated the neces- 
sary classroom space and supplies, and the local 
school system, which covered the cost of the program 
coordinator and a social worker. 

Program Description: 

The Dropout Prevention/Recovery Program is located 
at Jonathan Law High School and serves 20 partici- 
pants annually. The school-based prograrr's goal is to 
support the efforts of school dropouts to return to 
school and to help targeted at-risk youths remain in 
school. Program participants are employed in jobs 2 
hours daily during the mornings or evenings and at- 
tend the academic program from 2 to 4 p.m. daily. 
During the 2 hours of daily academic instruction, par- 
ticipants are provided with instruction in reading, lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, and career development 
skills. Academic instruction is provided by certified 
teachers from the Milford school system. These teach- 
ers teach in regular classrooms during the morning 
and teach program participants in the afternoon. The 
program offers students considerable individual atten- 
tion and support as a result of the 3-to-20 teacher- 
student ratio. The social worker visits twice weekly to 
assist with communications skills and with individual 
needs. Thi.«; is an example of creative cooperation 
between JTPA officials and education sys ems; JTPA's 
goal is to enhance employability for at-risk youths. 

Durham Companions 

Contact: 

Gloria Vaca 
Executive Director 
Durham Companions 
3101 Guess Road, Suite C 
Durham, NC 27705 
Tel: 919-477-4884 
Fax: 919-477-4927 



Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 
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Program Type: 

Youth violence prevention through mentoring, parent 
education, counseling, and life skills training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 6-13. 

Setting: 

Durham, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local government agencies and private contributors in 
Durham County, North Carolina. 

Program Description: 

The Durham Companions Program began as a pro- 
gram that matched adult volunteers with juvenile of- 
fenders in the juvenile justice system. It has since 
expanded into two other programs with more of a 
focus on primary prevention and early intervention. 
The programs are Durham Impact and the Coalition 
for Holistic Opportunities in Children's Education 
(CHOICE). The Durham Impact program provides 
mentors to youths ages 6-13 who exhibit one or more 
risk factors for violent behavior. The premise behind 
the Durham Impact program is that involvement with 
a supportive adult role model increases a child's self- 
esteem and decreases a child's risk of becoming a 
violent perpetrator. In the program, a mentor and a 
youth spend 4 hours together every week for a year. 
While in the program, each child can be referred to 
health or social service agencies if necessary. The 
parents of each participant are required to attend par- 
ent education classes. The Durham Impact program 
serves 15 youths per year. 

CHOICE is a collaborative effort among various agen- 
cies in Durham County. CHOICE serves 20 to 30 
youths who are at risk for violence, substance abuse, 
teen pregnancy, and other problems. CHOICE pro- 
vides counseling and educational classes to youths in 



areas such as violence prevention, conflict resolution, 
substance abuse, and academic performance. CHOICE 
Coalition has volunteers who work with the youths. 

Eagle Rock School (EES) 

Contact: 

Robert Burkhardt 
E-.gle Rock School 
P.O. Box 1770 
Estes Park, CO 80517 
Tel: 303-586-0600 
Fax: 303-586^805 

Program Type: 

Individualized high school curriculum, community 
involvement, and life skills training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 15-18. 

Setting: 

Residential high school in a secluded valley outside of 
Estes Park, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

$3 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

American Honda Education Corporation. 

Program Description: 

Eagle Rock School is a year-round, tuition-free, resi- 
dential high school. The school is committed to work- 
ing with youths who have not experienced success in 
conventional school setting. The school's immediate 
goal is for students to become successful students, but 
its ultimate goal is for them to become productive and 
engaged citizens. The school combines standard aca- 
demic education with environmentalism and youth 
community involvement, by providing personalized 
learning experiences to 15- to 18-year-old students 
from diverse backgrounds. After 1 to 3 yea-.s in resi- 
dence, students earn a diploma and move on to col- 
lege or eniry-level employment. 
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Prospective students apply for admission and are 
nominated through partner school districts or commu- 
nity support groups. Admission is based on a combi- 
nation of objective criteria, references, personal 
interviews, and student motivation. Eagle Rock stu- 
dents include young people who are experiencing 
problem relationships in their homes, schools, and 
communities; students who are underachieving at 
school and are at-risk of dropping out; and students 
who exhibit low self-esteem. 

Key to Eagle Rock's approach are: small classes 
(l-to-5 teacher-student ratio); individual learning 
plans that are student-centered, self-hc'p oriented, 
and based on personal strengths and interests; basic 
education and life skills development; active involve- 
ment in learning; development of students' sense of 
self-worth; and a positive living and learning 
environment. 

Education, Training, and Enterprise 
Center (EBTEC)/New Entrepreneurs 

Contact: 

Aaron Bocage 

President 

EDTEC 

309 Market Street, Suite 201 
Camden, NJ 08102 
Tel: 609-342-8277 
pax: 609-963-8110 

Program Type: 

Youth employment through entrepreneurship. 

Target Population: 

Urban youths ages 14-21. 

Setting: 

Communities nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000-$ 1,000,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Fee for service (contract funding). 



Program Description: 

"If you can't find a job, then MAKE a job!" This is the 
motto of EDTEC's New Entrepreneurs program, which 
trains contractors nationwide to help urban teenagers 
to become business owners. 

The New Entrepreneurs curriculum involves life skills 
training, mentorships, and business startup. EDTEC 
teaches 14- to 21-year-olds to identify economic op- 
portunities in their own neighborhoods and start a 
business. These microenterprises provide home re- 
pair, babysitting, car cleaning, and other services that 
enable young entrepreneurs to make money by iden- 
tifying and filling a need in their own community. 

In a 2-week classroom program in the summer, teen- 
agers are assisted by local attorneys, accountants, and 
other professionals in selecting a business. After a 
week of intensive training in their chosen fields, par- 
ticipants receive $50 to $100 of startup capital to 
launch their businesses. As they work and learn, par- 
ticipants use workbooks that take them through the 
steps of creating a small business. Along the way, 
they gain exposure to economic values, alternative 
employment options, constructive hustling, responsi- 
bility, and legal ways of making money. 

The New Entrepreneurs program is one of several 
programs developed by EDTEC, a for-profit organiza- 
tion. With a 15-year track record of innovative eco- 
nomic development, EDTEC provides technical 
assistance and training information to numerous en- 
trepreneurship programs and community groups 
across the country. Services include initiating business 
incubators for public housing and neighborhood 
groups, locating economic development funds, and 
providing management training to nonprofits. 

Evaluating A Cognitive/Ecological 
Approach to Preventing Violence 

Contact: 

L. Rowell Huesmann, Ph.D. 

Institute for Social Research 

University of Michigan 

P.O. Box 1248 

Ann Arbor, MI 48106-1248 

Tel: 313-7"64-8385 

Fax: 313-936-0200 
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Program Type: 

Elementary school curriculum and family intervention 
strategy to teacn conflict resolution and life skills. 

Target Population: 

Approximately 7,000 African-American and Hispanic 
urban youths, grades 2-6 (ages 7-13), who are at high 
risk for aggression and violent, interpersonal 
behavior. 

Setting: 

Sixteen schools in high-violence areas in Chicago and 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

The Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan will evaluate the program's three levels of 
preventive interventions. 

Annual Budget: 

$227,300 (CDC funding for education). 
Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention; National Institute of 
Mental Health through the University of Illinois. 

Program Description: 

The eight Chicago and eight Aurora schools partici- 
pating in the experimental project are divided into 
four blocks of schools; each block is randomly as- 
signed to one of the four program levels (Level A, B, 
C, and control). 

° Level A consists of classroom training to increase 
awareness and knowledge about the factors that influ- 
ence peer and other social relationships. The curricu- 
lum covers motivation, self-understanding, belief?, 
about the legitimacy of aggression, sense of control, 
problem solving, and other similar cognitive factors. 
This curriculum is delivered by classroom teachers 
once a week for 20 weeks during the first year of in- 
tervention and again for 20 weeks during the second 
year. During the first intervention year, teachers par- 
ticipate in a 15-session seminar scries in which they 



receive beha"ior management training followed by 
yearly, bimonthly maintenance seminars and class- 
room monitoring. 

° Level B consists of the same activities as Level A 
plus training for small groups of high-risk children. 
High-risk status is based on aggression test scores and 
other measures of risk. Approximately 50 percent of 
the children are considered to be a'; high risk. The 
small groups meet in about 12 sessions in both years 
to learn social skills and leadership. Students in the 
small groups are designated as "leaders" for the class- 
room lessons. 

« Level C consists of the same activities as Level B 
plus participation in a family intervention program 
for the high-risk children and their families. Weekly 
children and family sessions aim to modify family 
behavior management, emotional support, and com- 
munication. The families participate in a 22- week 
program during the second year to develop the moti- 
vation and skills that will help them support their 
children in developing nonviolent behavior. 

The general classroom curriculum and teacher train- 
ing are given to all teachers of grades 1-6 in all 
schools at Levels A, B, and C, while the small group 
and family components of each intervention treatment 
(Levels B and C) are 2-year programs given only in 
grades 2 and 3 for early treatment and in grades 5 and 
6 for late treatment. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention, MS K60, 4770 Buford 
Highway, Atlanta, GA 30341 (Tel: 404-488-4646, Fax: 
404-488-4349). 

Fairfax County Police Department 
Traffic Safety Program 

Contact: 

Lt. Robert R. Beach 

Assistant Commander, Traffic Division 
Fairfax County Police Department 
3911 Woodburn Road 
Annandale, VA 22003-2298 
Tel: 703-280-0500 
Fax: 703-280-0648 
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Program Type: 

School-based crime and violence prevention that 
addresses such issues as safety, drug abuse, and 
victimization. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

Public schools in Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

County school system, local police department, State 
grants. 

Program Description: 

The Traffic Safety Section of the Traffic Division of the 
Fairfax County, Virginia, Police Department conducts 
school-based traffic safety, crime, especially school 
crime prevention, and law enforcement training to all 
levels of students in the Fairfax County School Sys- 
tem. This police-community relations program is 
totally funded by the taxpayers through the county 
school system, the police department, and State 
grants. 

Children are introduced to the program in kindergar- 
ten when they meet police officers who talk to them 
about stranger safety and school bus safety. Topics by 
grade level are grade 1 , stranger safety to avoid be- 
coming a victim; grade 2, pedestrian safety; grade 3, 
seat/safety belts; grades 4 and 5, safety patrols and 
bicycle safety; grade 6, bus safety; and grade 7, laws 
that youths in this age group (12-14) commonly vio- 
late and the consequences of being arrested. A part of 
the discussion focuses on drug, alcohol, and tobacco 
violations. 

High school presentations emphasize driver educa- 
tion, including responsibilities of driving, seat belt 
use, driving while intoxicated, and related topics. A 
slide presentation shows automobile crashes, and 
instruction focuses on ways of avoiding wrecks, re- 
ducing injuries, and preventing deaths. 



Programs for students also include ? Hicycle Safety 
team that focuses on bicycle safety and helmet use in 
compliance with the Fairfax County helmet law for 
riders age 14 or younger. Available on request are a 
business law program, a "safety belt convincer," roll- 
over display, and other displays for health and safety 
fairs, and a robot that makes visits to present safety 
demonstrations. 

Family Literacy Program 

Contact: 

Sharon Bilker 

Family Literacy Program 

Middletown Board of Education 

Adult Education Department 

310 Hunting Hill Avenue 

Middletown, CT 06457 

Tel: 203-347-4461 

Program Type: 

Comprehensive family l.teracy education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk oulhs and their families. 

Setting: 

Middletown, Connecticut, public housing. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by a Private Industry Council of the 
Meriden-Middlesex Service Delivery Area and the U.S. 
Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

552,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Middletown Adult Education Department, DIM, Voca- 
tional Education, and job Training Partnership Act 
OTP A) Title IIA. 

Program Description: 

Middlctown's Adult Education Department collabo- 
rates with the Private Industry Council, various agen- 
cies, and businesses to address the intergenerational 
cycle of undereducation, through family literacy sites 
located at the Long River Village and Maplewood Ter- 
race public housing projects. An integrated and com- 
prehensive array of services are provided to public 
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housing families at those program „.ces. Program ser- 
vices include adult education classes, where parents 
receive instruction in literacy, high school completion, 
prevocational skills, and life skills; a preschool class, 
where children build developmental and preliteracy 
skills to enhance their potential for future success in 
school; a parent education class, where community 
agencies provide instruction and support in such ar- 
eas as nutrition, family planning, child development, 
and health/hygiene issues; and a parent and child 
component for parents and their children to enjoy 
time together with developmentally appropriate activi- 
ties. Vocational training and counseling and assess- 
ment services are also available to participants at both 
sites. 




Contact: 

Jean VanLandingham 
Tulsa Police Department 
600 Civic Center 
Tulsa, OK 74103 
Tel: 918-591-4125 

Program Type: 

Truancy and school dropout prevention based on 
police-community relations. 

Target Population; 

Public school students in grades 9 and 10. 
Setting: 

Public schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Positive feedback on the program has been received. 
Researchers found this initiative produced different 
results at different schools, with five schools having a 
significant reduction (16 percent) in truancy as a re- 
sult of the program. A significant relationship was 
found between declining truancy and declining day- 
time auto theft. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, Police Department. 

Program Description: 

Like other cities, Tulsa, Oklahoma, is seeing an in- 
creasing number of juvenile offenders enter the crimi- 
nal justice system. Many youths are not getting the 
attention they need when they begin to exhibit early 
signs of trouble — truancy, drug involvement and 
crime, and lack of family structure. Without interven- 
tion, these at-risk youths face barriers they often can- 
not overcome. Many drop out of school and, without 
a high school diploma, they cannot support them- 
selves. Despair and financial troubles lead many ado- 
lescents to become involved in a life of serious crime. 

To determine whether personal contact with parents 
would reduce the number of days youths were truant 
from high school, the Tulsa Police Department initi- 
ated the Family Outreach Program. Students in grades 
9 and 10 in eight high schools participated in the 
study. Three uniformed officers contacted approxi- 
mately half of the targeted group's parents or guard- 
ians about their children's unexcused absences from 
school and then tracked the number of subsequent 
truancies. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Tulsa Police Department, Gary Boergerman, Southern 
Division, 918-596-1112; Mike Warrick, Eastern Divi- 
sion, 918-669-6036. 

Fenway Middle College High School 

Contact: 

Scott Eddleman 

Fenway Middle College High School at Bunker Hill 

Community College 

250 New Rutherford Avenue 

Boston, MA 02129 

Tel: 617-635-9911 

Program Type: 

A school-to-work program aimed to reduce school 
dropout rates of urban youth. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths grades 10-12. 

Setting: 

Public high school located on a college campus in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Boston Public School System. 

Program Description: 

Based on the middle school college concept originally 
developed at La Guardia, New York, Fenway Middle 
College High School is located on the campus of Bun- 
ker Hill Community College. A member of the Coali- 
tion of Essential Schools, Fenway Middle College aims 
to reduce dropout rates of urban youth by integrating 
a high school program into a college environment. 
The curriculum is academic, not vocational, and the 
school program includes career development, com- 
munity service, and work-based learning components. 

The work-based learning component involves a part- 
nership with the Children's Hospital, known as the 
Children's Hospital Fenway Collaborative. Fenway's 
program and the Collaborative have been changing 
over time as they try to improve the integration of 
classroom and workplace learning and as they try to 
follow the middle college model more closely. The 
objective of the program is to provide students at risk 
of dropping out of school with the motivation to 
graduate and pursue a higher education. 

The school's academic model is based on the ideas of 
"teacher as coach" and "student as worker." The 
school's goal is mastery of reading, writing, computa- 
tion, critical thinking, and decisionmaking through 
inquiry and exploration. The curriculum has been 
changing every year, moving toward teaching stu- 
dents how to think critically, test hypotheses, and 
pose and solve problems. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Nancy Shiels, Human Resources Employment 
Representative, Children's Hospital, 617-735-7817. 



Focus on the Future: Enhancing 
Literacy Through Technology 
Education 

Contact: 

Lawrence A. (Larry) Halsey 
County Extension Director 
275 North Mulberry 
Monticello, FL 32344 
Tel: 904-997-3573 
Fax: 904-997-2986 
Internet: lah@gnv.ifas.ufl.edu 

Program Type: 

Literacy education using computer technology and 
teen mentors. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 2-5; alumni mentors in 
grades 7-12. 

Setting: 

Afterschool program in Jefferson County, Monticelio, 
Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, universities, and civic organizations. 

Program Description: 

This program is a computer-based literacy project that 
serves children using trained teen mentors. Initially, 
75 participants were selected based on risk factors, 
including reading below the national norm on a stan- 
dardized test in fiscal year 1991. In the second year, 
125 children were sought to participate. Most program 
participants are from low-income families. Children 
participate in activities that, strengthen literacy skills, 
including reading aloud, telling stories, composing 
written materials on word processors, and playing 
educational "games." Participants attend the 2 1/2- 
hour afterschool program in groups of 18 to 24 every 
week, which includes field trips to businesses and 
educational and public service sites. 
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As fifth graders graduate, they are encouraged to be 
mentors when they become seventh grade "alumni." 
The teen mentors are trained in child development 
and tutoring methods, and they complete a Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education (D.A.R.E.) training work- 
shop. The program also includes a parent education 
element and incorporates summer activities such as 
day camps and computer use classes for youths in 
grades 5-11. 

This program collaborates with other programs 
in schools and the adult literacy project. Partners 
of the project participating with FAMU and the 
University of Florida, include district schools, Florida 
State University, literacy volunteers, and various civic 
organizations. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Lionel Beaulieu, 4-H Development, 904-392- 
1744. 

Fresno Youth Violence Prevention 
Network 

Contact: 

Nora Benavides 

Project Director 

Radio Bilingue, Inc. 

1111 Fulton Mall, Suite 700 

Fresno, CA 93721 

Tel: 209-498-6965 

Fax: 209-498-6968 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention coalition. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and gang members: Chicanos, Asian 
Americans, and African Americans. 

Setting: 

Fresno, California: Chicano Youth Center, House of 
Hope, and Radio Bilingue (Radio Station). 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the California Wellness Foundation 
Violence Prevention Initiative. 



Evaluation Information: 

Establishment of gun-free zones in the city, the Paz 
(an anti-violence youth radio show), and conflict me- 
diation teams. 

Annual Budget: 

$175,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

James Irvine Foundation (Wellness Foundation 
Violence Prevention Initiative). 

Program Description: 

Fresno Youth Violence Prevention Network, previ- 
ously known as Radio Bilingue, is the result of a col- 
laboration by Chicano Youth Center, House of Hope, 
Save Our Sons and Daughters, and End Barrio 
Warfare. 

Fresno Youth Violence Prevention Network aims to 
strengthen the coalition programs that serve at-risk 
youths with the goal of empowering young people 
and communities of color to work together to reduce 
violence in their neighborhoods. Violence prevention 
activities include developing gun-free zone programs 
in city parks and neighborhoods, school emergency 
response and mediation teams led by directors of or- 
ganizations that serve high-risk youths, youth confer- 
ences, and youth leadership programs. 

A key participant in the coalition is Radio Bilingue, a 
Hispanic-controlled, noncommercial radio station 
serving the San Joaquin Valley. Radio Bilingue broad- 
casts anti-violence and anti-drug public service an- 
nouncements and sponsors Paz, a unique violence 
prevention radio program targeted toward at-risk 
youths, educating them about the causes of violence 
and the impact of gun violence. The program features 
local speakers, including police officers, school 
officials, and community citizens. 

FUTURES 2000 
Contact: 

William Bloomfield 
Executive Director 
750 Washington Street 

New England Medical Center Hospital (NEMCH) #328 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-956-9151 
Fax: 617-956-9158 
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Program Type: 

School-based alternative approaches to academic edu- 
cation and career development. 

Target Population: 

Teachers and students in grades 6-8, with a focus on 
low-income underachieves. 

Setting: 

Three school districts in Grants, New Mexico; Port- 
land, Maine; and Junction City, Kansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundations, including the Dewitt Wallace-Reader's 
Digest Fund. 

Program Description: 

FUTURES 2000 is a nationwide, middle school-based 
pilot initiative in three school districts designed to 
make a major contribution to national educational 
policy by assisting school districts in changing their 
traditional approaches to adolescent career awareness 
and to improve future employment outcomes for 
thousands of youngsters. 

FUTURES 2000 is a long-term strategy for school im- 
provement to foster: 

» Innovative classroom instruction that provides ex- 
perimental learning and career awareness. 

« family involvement in recognizing future options 
for education and career development. 

o Interaction with mentors from the business and pro- 
fessional community. 

° Multiple opportunities for students to gain enough 
knowledge about careers, education, and their own 
interests to develop a realistic plan for pursuing future 
goals 



Because FUTURES 2000 is classroom based, its focus 
is on teachers and counselors. Teachers have the ma- 
jor responsibility for testing the program as a national 
model and identifying expected outcomes and the 
necessary resources to achieve success. A FUTURES 
2000 coordinator is the onsite resource for staff. The 
coordinator recruits outside resources, shares ideas 
with teachers, runs planning meetings, keeps the staff 
focused on objectives, provides classroom support, 
and negotiates for FUTURES 2000 within the district. 

Administered by the Center for Corporate and Educa- 
tion Initiatives (CCEI) in Massachusetts, FUTURES 
2000 has formed a national network of educational, 
business, and community leaders committed to help- 
ing young people and their families prepare for their 
future. The program builds on CCEI's Career 
Beginnings and Higher Ground initiatives, which have 
provided career and educational support systems for 
more than 12,000 low-income, underachieving high 
school and college students. 

Gang Prevention and 
Intervention Program 

Contact: 

Reuben Chavez 
President 

Youth Devc. >pment, Inc. 
1710 Centro Familiar S.W. 
Albuquerque, NM 87105 
Tel: 505-875-1604 
Fax: 505-831-6038 

Program Type: 

Prevention of gang development. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and gang members. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grants. 

Program Description: 

The Gang Prevention and Intervention Program is a 
program of Youth Development, Inc. (YDI), which 
focuses on the needs of socially and economically 
disadvantaged at-risk youths and juvenile offenders 
involved with the juvenile justice system in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Gang Program uses a 
three-pronged strategy to combat gang activity: pre- 
vention, diversion, and intervention. Focusing on chil- 
dren at risk of becoming involved with gangs, 
prevention strategies involve singing and rap groups 
to illustrate the dangers of substance abuse. Diversion 
strategies aim to provide and promote safe, interesting 
alternatives to gang activity, including recreation, job 
employment counseling, and educational alternatives. 
For youths who are already involved with the juvenile 
justice system, YDI provides a 10-week counseling 
program for the youths and their families. Other 
programs of YDI include Mothers Against Gang Vio- 
lence, Diamonds in the Rough and Just 2 Dynamite 
Posse (singing groups) and Tcatro Consejo (theater 
group). 



Gang 
Targeted 



Contact: 

Bill Kearney 

Director of Delinquency Prevention 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America 
1230 West Peachtree Street N.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
Tel: 404-815-5700 

Program Type: 

Coalition for gang prevention. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PRF.Vline 
electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information! 

Independent evaluators have cited Boys & Girls Clubs 
as an "exemplar of a national network of youth-serv- 
ing organizations with the capacity and commitment 
to a nationwide offensive t •> counteract the problem 
of youth gangs in America. ' 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) and local support. 

Program Description: 

The Gang Prevention program of Boys & Girls Clubs 
of America (BGCA) is designed to help local Boys and 
Girls Clubs build a network of local community agen- 
cies, courts, police and other law enforcement offi- 
cials, schools, and social services that work together 
to identify and provide at-risk youth with alternative 
activities. Youths are provided counselors and other 
tracking services for the first year of participation and 
are simultaneously mainstreamed into "normal" club 
activities in a nonstigmatizing way. 

See also "Curriculums and Other Teaching Materials" 
section, volume 2, for information on the program's 
how-to manual; for a listing on BGCA see the "Youth 
Violence: Prevention Through Sports/Recreation" sec- 
tion of this volume. 

Gang Resistance Education and 
Training (GREAT) 

Contact: 

Patricia H. Andrew 
Program Manager 

Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 
Building 67 
Glynco, GA 31524 
Tel: 912-267-2345 
Fax: 912-267-2894 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution to deter gang membership. 
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Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grade 7. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Glynco, Georgia, and Phoenix and Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Police training funded by the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms and the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center. 

Program Description: 

Originally implemented in Phoenix, Arizona, GREAT 
offers, in approximately 300 police agencies, alterna- 
tives to youths who may be potential gang members. 
The Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, the 
Phoenix Police Department, and the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center manage the federally 
funded training that enables jurisdictions to imple- 
ment the GREAT program. Specially trained, 
uniformed police officers teach GREAT to grade 7 
classes during the regular school year where, in eight 
1-hour sessions, students learn to set goals for them- 
selves, act in their own best interest when faced with 
peer pressure, and settle disputes peacefully. Classes 
discuss how communities are affected by violence, 
drugs, and cultural differences, and the diverse re- 
sponsibilities of individuals in a community. GREAT 
provides at-risk youths with the conflict resolution 
skills and information they need to say "no" to gangs 
and become responsible members of society. 



Sources for Additional Information 

Frank Spizuoco, Special Agent in Charge of GREAT 
Program, Box 50418, Washington, DC 20091, tel. 800-- 
726-7070, fax 202-682-4228. 



GESTALT (Growth and Education for 
Students, Teachers, and Advocates 
linked Together) 

Contact: 

Sharon Belew 
Coordinator, Capital Area 
Youth Development Center 
3825 Ridgewood Road 
Jackson, MS 39204 
Tel: 601-982-6541 
Fax: 601-982-6166 

Program Type: 

Afterschool tutoring in science and mathematics, 
mentoring, and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Youth ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Jackson, Mississippi, inner-city schools. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government, and 
private donations. 

Program Description: 

Project GESTALT is a coalition between Jackson 
(Mississippi) Public Schools, the Mississippi Coopera- 
tive Extension Service, and local organizations to en- 
hance learning of science and mathematics concepts. 
Junior high and high school students are paired with 
identified at-risk children in elementary school. In 
afterschool programs, these peer leaders act as tutors, 
mentors, and child care providers; this arrangement 
enhances the education of both older and younger 
students and creates an environment that prevents 
school dropouts. 
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As part of this project, students from Provine High 
School, a nationally designated Community Service 
Learning Theme School, play a principal role involv- 
ing youths with the community. Parents of identified 
students are also involved through an existing Jackson 
Public School's "School-Family Partnership Program." 
In addition, the coalition reaches out to involve more 
partners and bring in additional sustaining resources. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Ann F. Jarratt, 4-H Youth Development Specialist, 
Mississippi State, 601-325-3351. 

GET SMART: Expand Your Thinking 
in Science, Math, and Technology 

Contact: 

Cynthia Hendricks 

Extension Educator 

University of Nebraska at Lincoln 

Cooperative Extension in Douglas County 

8015 West Center Road 

Omaha, NE 68124-3175 

Tel: 402-444-7804 

Fax: 402-444-6430 

Internet: cnty5011@unlvm 

Program Type: 

Hands-on education in math and science. 
Target Population: 

Inner-city, at-risk youths ages 6-14, grades 1-8, in 
low-income families. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Douglas County, North Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 



Program Description: 

GET SMART serves primarily minority children of 
low-income families residing in the "near North side" 
inner-city neighborhoods of Omaha, Nebraska. Ap- 
proximately 650 children ages 6-14 are served in 
hands-on, informal science, math, and technology- 
related education programs. At least another 25 older 
teens participate in special science, math, and tech- 
nology career development programs, mentoring, and 
training to assist in GET SMART projects with younger 
children. Primary delivery modes are through class- 
room education programs in 10 North Omaha grade 
schools. Indepth summer and school-year programs 
are conducted in cooperation with Girls Incorporated 
of Omaha (GIO). Partners in the project include GIO, 
The Salvation Army Center, Omaha Parks & Recre- 
ation, Sherman Community Center, and Christ Child 
North Center. GIO brings with it the support of the 
Junior League of Omaha, a group committed to pro- 
viding financial and volunteer support for science, 
math, and technology programs at GIO. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Kenneth R. Bohlen, Dean and Director, UNL Coopera- 
tive Extension, 402-472-2966. 

Go To High School— Go To College 

Contact: 

Ron Jenkins 

Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Eta Lambda 
1286 East Washington Street 
East Point, GA 30344 
Tel: 404-766-5744 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention through mentoring, aca- 
demic enrichment, and career development. 

Target Population: 

African-American, at-risk male youths. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

Established by Alpha Phi Alpha, the program aims to 
reduce the factors that inhibit some at-risk, male, Afri- 
can-American youths from becoming viable, produc- 
tive members of society. The program encourages 
youths to finish high school and go on to college by 
improving their self-esteem, social awareness, and 
academic performance. Strategies include an academic 
enrichment and mentoring program for school -aged 
youth, augmented by personal contacts with members 
of Alpha Phi Alpha who serve as role models. The 
mentoring program emphasizes pride in African- 
American accomplishments and expanding students' 
horizons beyond the neighborhood. Youths learn a 
sense of self-control and responsibility, an apprecia- 
tion of a healthy lifestyle, and the importance of 
avoiding alcohol and drugs. In addition to tutoring 
youths, mentors also assist them with job searches 
and career development. 




Contact: 

Sgt. Karen Sciascia 

Supervisor 

School Program Unit 

Baltimore County Police Department 

700 East Joppa Road 

Towson, MD 21286-5501 

Tel: 410-887-5316 

Fax: 410-887-5337 

Program Type: 

School-based curriculum on the use of guns, pre- 
sented by law enforcement officers. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades 3, 7, and 9. 

Setting: 

Public and private schools in Baltimore County, 
Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

A 3-year evaluation of the 7th and 9th grade programs 
found a statistically significant correlation between 
program participation and knowledge retention and 
positive attitude change among school children. The 
3rd grade program was started in 1994 and an evalua- 
tion is pending. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Formerly, Maryland Juvenile Justice Advisory Council 
grant; currently, Baltimore County Police operating 
budget. 

Program Description: 

HVRP is a project of the Baltimore County Police De- 
partment. Its purpose is to teach school-aged children 
the dangers of handgun misuse. Uniformed police 
officers make presentations in schools about gun 
safety and violence prevention to youths in grades 3, 
7, and 9. 




Contact: 

Karen Ayres Phillips 

County Extension Agent 

4-H Youth Development 

P.O. Box 329 

Room 15, Courthouse 

Central Street 

Harlan, KY 40831 

Tel: 606-573-^464 

Fax: 606-573-^468 

Internet: kayres@ca.uky.edu 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention through career develop- 
ment and academic education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths, ages 5-13, in grades 1-8. 



Setting: 

Ungraded elementary schools in Harlan County, lo- 
cated in the rural Appalachian mountains of southeast 
Kentucky. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
CUSDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Harlan Youth Employability Program's goals are 
to enhance career development awareness and raise 
educational aspirations of youths. Harlan County 
youths face a number of factors that place them at 
significant risk. The program targets youths growing 
up in an environment characterized by a dispropor- 
tionate amount of low income (31.4 percent), illit- 
eracy, unemployment (27.1 percent), school dropouts 
(38.2 percent), teen pregnancy, and child abuse, 
which greatly diminishes their prospects for a success- 
ful transition into adulthood. The program integrates 
curriculums in school classrooms, field trips, work- 
shops, career tours, motivational speakers, assembly 
programs, and parent education. Partners in the 
project include the Harlan County and Harlan Inde- 
pendent School Systems, the Harlan Family Resource/ 
Youth Service Center, and the Fvarts Youth Service 
Center. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. David C. Jeffiers, Extension Program Specialist, 
-i-II Youth Development, University of Kentucky, 
606-257-7178. 
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HAWK (High Achievement, Wisdom, 
and Knowledge) Federation 
Perfected Manhood Development 
and Training Program 

Contact: 

William Cavil 
Director 

Institute for Advanced Study for Black Family Life 
175 Filbert Street, Suite 202 
Oakland, CA 94607 
Tel: 510-836-3245 
Fax: 510-836-3248 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through academic enrichment, 
life skills training, and experiences in the arts. 

Target Population: 

African-American male youths. 

Setting: 

Oakland, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private donations, Federal funds. 

Program Description: 

The 1 1 AWK Federation is a prevention and interven- 
tion program for young African-American males that 
addresses drug abuse, gang violence, academic fail- 
ure, and the poor self-esteem and lack of ambition 
that often accompany these behaviors. The program's 
strategy is to use reading exercises (literature, folk- 
tales, fables, and proverbs), thinking (introspection 
and values clarification), and acting (kinesthetics, ritu- 
als, and drama) to reinforce a positive aspect to de- 
veloping into manhood. The goal is to teach each 
young man the following: 
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° Competence — a task he can perform exceptionally 
well. 

° Confidence — a belief that whatever the task, he can 
be successful at it. 

° Consciousness — an awareness of the historical 
greatness of African and African- American men and 
an understanding of each man's responsibility to con- 
tinue that greatness. 

The HAWK Federation asks young African-American 
males to: 

• Study and adopt the positive values of African 
people. 

o Make a commitment to the African concept of "per- 
fected" African-American manhood. 

o Achieve academic excellence. 

° Master all aspects of human functioning. 

o Become seekers of knowledge and wisdom. 

Imbedded in the HAWK Federation's approach to 
adolescent development are the ancient African prin- 
ciples of human perfection and African-American 
cultural themes. 

Higher Ground 

Contact: 

James Coats 

Corporate Initiatives Manager 

Center for Corporate and Education Initiatives 

750 Washington Street 

New England .Medical Center Hospital (NEMCI I) #328 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-956-9151 
Fax: 617-956-9158 

Program Type: 

College retention. 

Target Population: 

Low-income and minority college students. 
Setting: 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service" (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

After 4 years of existence with 700 students involved 
in the program, evaluation shows that the first-year 
retention rate is 91 percent, and the second-year rate 
is 69 percent. The third-year retention rate is 66 per- 
cent, a striking outcome compared to a 23-percent, 
third-year retention rate for a comparable group of 
students (The High School and Beyond Study Pro- 
gram). Even more encouraging, many Higher Ground 
students are now campus leaders. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundation support. 

Program Description: 

Higher Ground is a 4-year, multisite national demon- 
stration project aimed at preventing school dropouts 
and promoting career development among low-in- 
come minority students attending institutions of 
higher educations. Higher Ground, managed by the 
Center for Corporate and Education Initiatives (CCEI), 
is based on the experience gained through CCEI's 
Career Beginnings program, a high school transition 
initiative. Higher Ground provides Career Beginnings 
graduates and other low-income or minority youths 
at seven colleges with up to A years of academic as- 
sistance, career development and planning, social 
support, summer and school-year internships, and 
mentors from the academic and professional 
communities. 

Seven demonstration sites, each serving a minimum of 
130 participants over a 4-year period, were selected 
from among the communities where Career Begin- 
nings currently operates. At each site, such resources 
as college faculty, staff, and students, local businesses, 
professional associations, and community organiza- 
tions are drawn upon to provide graduating Career 
Beginnings participants and other at-risk minority stu- 
dents with a multifaceted 4-year sequence of activities 
(2 years at community colleges). Activities include: 

° Assistance in facilitating the transfer of 2-year stu- 
dents to 4 -year colleges and universities. 
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o Social support and academic skill development 
through ongoing relationships with college, commu- 
nity, and career-based adult mentors. 

° Family outreach and involvement. 

° Career exploration and goal setting, including work 
experience that cultivates skill development, affilia- 
tions, and contacts. 

» Structured sequential internships in the public and 
private sectors during summer and the school year. 

Higher Ground initiative is based on protecting the 
2-year investment in students graduating from Career 
Beginnings and on expanding its approach to reduce 
college attrition rates of other at-risk students. 

Horizon Program 

Contact: 

Elizabeth C. Gambel 

Home Economist (4-H) 

Louisiana Cooperative Extension Service 

Room 19, Alumni & Development Center 

University of New Orleans 

2000 Lakeshore Drive 

New Orleans, LA 70148 

Tel: 504-286-7330 

Fax: 504-286-7331 

Program Type: 

Education program for at-risk youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 4-18. 

Setting: 

Public housing in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$101,200. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Program Description: 

The Horizon program, in six public housing projects, 
is a collaborative effort between 4-H and other youth- 
serving agencies in Orleans Parish. In New Orleans, 
many youths are at risk due to poverty, single-parent 
homes, and poor self-esteem, resulting in early 
parenting, school dropouts, and becoming unemploy- 
able. The Horizon program recruits inner-city youths, 
develops educational materials (audio cassettes, video 
tapes, curricula, computer programs, kits, and books), 
and trains volunteer agency staff. The following sub- 
ject areas are included in the program: life skills, emo- 
tional self-help programs, child abuse, sexual abuse, 
child care, nutrition and eating disorders, conflict 
resolution, cultural diversity, disabilities, health issues 
(teen pregnancy and sexually transmitted diseases), 
death, divorce, substance abuse, and vocational train- 
ing. A resource center has been created to make edu- 
cational materials available to all collaborators. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Norma Roberts, Program Leader, 504-388-4141. 

House of Umoja 

Contact: 

Sister Falaka Fattah 
1410-26 North Frazier Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19131-3820 
Tel: 215^73-5893 
Fax: 215-473-3169 

Program Type: 

Cultural treatment and education. 
Target Population: 

African-American male at-risk youths ages 15-18 who 
have suffered from abuse (physical, emotional, psy- 
chological), neglect, or lack of family support. 

Setting: 

Strip of 23 row houses in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1968. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Jus' ice Reference 
Serv ; -e (NCJRS1 and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCAD1) PRHVline 
electronic data system. 
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Annual Budget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, local, and foundation funds. 

Program Description: 

The House of Umoja provides a community-based 
residential treatment and educational program for 
young men who have suffered physical, emotional, or 
psychological abuse, neglect, or lack of family sup- 
port. Referrals are made by the city's social services 
agency. Occupying a strip of 23 row houses that have 
been modeled after an ancient African city, the House 
of Umoja, meaning "unity" in Swahili, stresses the 
importance of traditional cultural norms of the 
African-American, community and instills African- 
American youths with the life skills necessary to halt 
self-destructive behavior that results in premature 
death. 

Among the program's activities are individual and 
group counseling, educational support, cultural activi- 
ties, parent education, and family planning skills. To 
build self-esteem and provide physical, cognitive, 
emotional, moral, social, and sexual development, the 
program's activities are offered within the context of 
extended family as defined by the African culture. 
Involvement of family members and other significant 
persons in the treatment program is critical to the suc- 
cess of each individual. Although the House of Umoja 
provides direct social services to return youths to their 
families, some residents enter into independent living 
arrangements linked to appropriate community 
services. 



I-WA-SEL 
Contact: 

Leandro E. Verzola 
Director 

United Indians of All Tribes Foundation 
102 Prefontaine Place South 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Tel: 206-343-3111 

Program Type: 

Culturally relevant academic education, career devel 
opment, and social services. 

Target Population: 

Native-American youths ages 12-21. 



Setting: 

Various areas in greater Seattle and King County, 
Washington State. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The philosophy of the I-WA-SIL ("to change" in the 
Salish language) program is to promote positive be- 
haviors and personal excellence for Native-American 
and other minority youths ages 12-21 in the greater 
Seattle and King County areas. The program's strate- 
gies are based on the Findings of the Seattle Indian 
Street Youth Survey. The I-WA-SIL program, which 
generally serves 5-10 youths at a time, has seven 
main components: educational/classroom, youth and 
family services, alcohol and drug abuse, juvenile jus- 
tice, medical services, outreach, and culture. 

In the educational/classroom component, sctvices 
include GED preparation and testing; instruction in 
basic academic skills; Native-American history and 
culture; Field trips; career development and guidance; 
and preparation for reintegration into the public 
school system. 

The youth and family services component provides 
crisis intervention and prevention, individual coun- 
seling, and other forms of social service assistance. 
Alcohol and other drug abuse assessments and evalu- 
ations, mental health assessments, and an alcohol and 
drug prevention program are part of the alcohol 
abuse and drug abuse component. 

In the juvenile justice component, sen ices include 
casework assistance and incourt advocacy for juvenile 
offenders. The outreach component includes out- 
reach, personal counseling, crisis intervention, and 
clienl referral to the I-WA-SIL group home. 

The cultural component includes sweatlodge ceremo- 
nies, talking circles, traditional arts and crafts, 
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drumming and singing, and educational cultural 
presen- tations. Medical and dental referrals are made 
to the Seattle Indian Health Board. 

Jobs for America's Graduates 0AG) 

Contact: 

Judith Schilling 

Director of National Programs 

1729 King Street 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Tel: 703-684-9497 

Fax: 703-684-9489 

Program Type: 

Dropout prevention, school-to-work transition, and 
employment training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk and disadvantaged high school youths. 
Setting: 

High schools in Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and the Virgin Islands. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Having begun in Delaware in 1979, the program's 
success is shown by its garnering national attention to 
the need for a comprehensive State-level approach to 
help at-risk youths stay in school and get jobs. By 
1992 the program had expanded into 20 States, serv- 
ing 25,000 young people in 300 communities. 

The program has also been evaluated as highly favor- 
able by the Center for Labor Market Research, ap- 
proved by the U.S Department of Labor (DOL), and 
recognized by President Bill Clinton. 

Annual Budget: 

$740,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporations, foundations, and private contributions. 



Program Description: 

The program calls for three phases: dropout preven- 
tion activities for students in grades 9-11, school-to- 
work transition activities for students in grade 12, and 
a 9-month followup period after graduation. 

Students participate in a highly motivational youth 
organization called the Career Association (similar to 
Junior Achievement). A job specialist works a mini- 
mum of 80 hours per year with 35 to 50 students. 

The program's strategy calls for: 

° A needs assessment of each student that involves 
testing of basic academic skills. 

o Development of graduation and career plans that 
may include career counseling and job shadowing. 

° Attainment of 37 core skills. 

° Remediation and tutorial services, as needed. 

o Career Association activities that may include events 
featuring guest speakers, field trips, community 
service projects and awards and recognition for 
achievements in acquiring academic and employment 
skills. 

° Individual and family counseling that may include 
crisis intervention and parent conferences. 

The employment and life skills that can be attained 
under this program exceed the U.S. Department of 
Labor standards. JAG students learn the following skill 
categories: 

° Career development — identifying occupational in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities and developing a ca- 
reer path. 

° Job attainment — constructing a resume, conducting 
a job search, writing an application letter, arranging 
an interview by telephone, and conducting a job 
- interview. 

o Job retention — understanding what employers ex- 
pect of employees in terms of appearance, time man- 
agement, human relations, and the ability to follow 
directions. 

o Basic competencies — communicating with others 
verbally and in writing and performing basic math- 
ematical calculations. 
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o Leadership and self-development — competing sue- • 
cessfully with peers, demonstrating commitment to an 
organb.'Kion, and delivering presentations to a group. 

o Pc^onal — basing decisions on goals and values and 
assuming responsibility for actions and decisions. 

Junior Police Academy 

Contact: 

Paul Pancucci 
466 West Fourth Street 
San Bernardino, CA 92410 
Tel: 909-384-5724 
Fax: 909-384-5787 

Program Type: 

Afterschool violence prevention through policing 
education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Curtis Middle School, San Bernardino, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$25,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Proceeds from asset forfeiture. 

Program Description: 

Sponsored by the San Bernardino Police Department 
and the San Bernardino Unified School District, the 
Junior Police Academy program introduces middle 
school students to police policies and procedures in 
an academy-like setting at Curtis Middle School. Stu- 
dents accepted into the academy must be in seventh 
or eighth grade, have a minimum 2.0 GPA (with no 
failing giades), be interested in law enforcement, and 
be committed to being model cadets. Neither gang 
membership nor illegal substance use is allowed. 
Parental support is vital. 

The police academy is offered as an elective and stu- 
dents are expected to participate the entire year. Each 



week students attend one class of law enforcement 
instruction and a minimum of four periods of drill 
instruction, which is supervised by a police officer. 
Students are expected to participate in parades, flag- 
raising ceremonies, and other civic functions. 

Emphasizing police community relations, the police 
academy provides a class A uniform, t-shirt, and base- 
ball cap. Students are required to wear their uniforms 
on Fridays. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Romo, Principal, Curtis Middle School, 
909-884-4881. 

KIDS CAN 
Contact: 

Community Advocates 

9450 S.W. Barnes Road, Suite 142 

Portland, OR 97225 

Tel: 503-292-8587 

Program Type: 

Community Advocate's program for child abuse and 
victimization prevention. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 3-12, parents, and teachers. 
Setting: 

Public and private school settings in Portland, 
Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
Evaluation of Information: 

After a KIDS CAN presentation one out of eight chil- 
dren discusses a problem that needs to be followed 
up by the school counselor. 

Annual Budget: 

$104,000. Program serves 11,000 children, 500 teach- 
ers, and 400 parents per year. 

Sources of Funding: 

Multnomah County, local foundations and corpora- 
tions, and individual contributions. 
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Program Description: 

KIDS CAN teaches empowerment skills and strategies 
to avoid victimization and abuse. KIDS CAN offers in- 
class presentations using role playing and guided 
group discussions, strategies of assertiveness, peer 
support, and confiding in trusted adults as problem- 
solving tools. The presentation is followed by 
"Safetime" when children can ask questions and share 
problems or concerns with KIDS CAN facilitators. 
Children with problems of reportable abuse are re- 
ferred to the school principal who then makes the 
report to Children's Protective Services. 

KIDS CAN also offers workshops for parents and 
teachers to explain how to support the children's new 
skills, answer questions, and open avenues to com- 
munity resources. Teachers, in particular, are pro- 
vided with information on identifying, responding, 
and intervening when a child needs help. 

LA 17-30 Program 

Contact: 

Marva Smith 

Executive Director 

Black Women's Forum 

3870 Crenshaw Boulevard, Number 210 

Los Angeles, CA 90028 

Tel: 213-292-3009 

Program Type: 

Prevention and intervention program aimed to deter 
youths from gangs and violence. 

Target Population: 

Youths, gangs. 

Setting: 

Community centers and streets in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PRF.Vline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Fifteen young males have been assisted by the 17-30 
Program to date, and are now successfully enrolled in 
colleges and vocational education programs. 



Annual Budget: 

$17 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
Program Description: 

The LA 17-30 Program is jointly run in Los Angeles by 
the Black Women's Forum and Congresswoman 
Maxine Waters' office. The LA 17-30 Program was 
initiated in response to the LA riots in 1992. The pro- 
gram provides services to youths who are involved in 
gangs and violence, or who are at risk to become so. 
The youths are recruited into the program by being 
asked "Do you want to change your life, turn your life 
around?" The goal of the program is to target 5,000 
youths during a convention at the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum, which transforms into a recruitment center with 
50 tented sections. Each youth is assigned a case 
manager and directed to a particular tent to sign up 
for the program. The case manager meets with a 
group of youths once each week for a minimum of 2 
hours. Each participant is enrolled in a local GED 
program, vocational education program, or equiva- 
lent, based on his or her particular needs. Each par- 
ticipant receives $50 per week to pay for basic needs, 
such as transportation and food. At the same time, a 
case worker provides social work services. The case 
worker refers the youth to all necessary health care or 
social service agencies after assessing his or her 
situation. A special 17-30 telephone is installed in 
each case manager's home to provide a constant line 
of communication with the youths. 

Law Enforcement Explorer Program 

Contact: 

Bill Ridge 
Director 

Law Enforcement Explorer Program 
1325 West Walnut Hill Lane 
P.O. Box 152079 
Irving, TX 75015-2079 
Tel: 214-580-2084 
Fax; 214-580-7894 

Program Type: 

Police community relations that emphasize career and 
peer leadership development and community service. 

Target Population: 

High school students ages 21 and under. 
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Setting: 

Law enforcement agencies in Irving, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1970. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program is recognized by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and the National Sheriffs' 
Association. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and contributions. 

Program Description: 

The Law Enforcement Explorer Program educates 
young people about police operations and creates 
interest in police functions. Participants see police 
work firsthand and then share their observations with 
their peers. Police officers, who normally are in con- 
tact only with youths involved in criminal ofi'enses, 
have an opportunity for positive interaction with 
adolescents. 

Explorers engage in a wide variety r>f activities, in- 
cluding bimonthly meetings with F( - ral, State, 
county, or local representatives of various law en- 
forcement agencies. Some Explorers ride along with 
officers to observe field operations firsthand, while 
others are involved in departmental recordkeeping, 
radio communications, telecommunications, and 
crime prevention. 

The Explorer integrated program emphasizes these 
areas: 

• Career development — Activities include patrol pro- 
cedures, criminal and accident investigations, search- 
and-arrest policies, fingerprint classifications, crime 
scene searches, weapons safety demonstrations, and 
crowd control strategies. 

° Social — Activities include picnics and dinners; 
sports/recreation events; trips to beaches, lakes, and 
parks; meetings with officers' families; and exchange 
visits with other Explorer posts; hiking, camping, and 
canoe trips; and survival training. 



• Community service — Activities include traffic con- 
trol during community events, highway safety semi- 
nars, crime and drug prevention programs, missing- 
child rescue operations, property identification pro- 
grams, and neighborhood watch programs. 

° Leadership — Activities include visits to a court, a 
judge, the city prosecutor's office, and a correctional 
institution; a mock trial; and a workshop on police- 
community relations. 

• Physical fitness and development — Activities in- 
clude Explorer Olympics; physical agility courses; 
medical exams; instruction on stress and relaxation 
techniques; smoking, alcohol, and drug abuse educa- 
tion; and investigations into the effects of alcohol and 
drug use on highway safety. 

Learn and Serve America 

Contact: 

Ruby Anderson 

Corporation for National Service 
1201 New York Avenue N.W. 
Washington, DC 20525 
Tel: 202-606-5000 
Fax: 202-606-5127 

Program Type: 

Community service. 

Target Population: 

School-age youths. 

Setting: 

School districts and community-based organizations 
nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program part- 
ners. 

Program Description: 

Learn and Serve America is a Federal grants program 
administered by the Corporation for National Service. 
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Its goal is to increase opportunities for school-age 
youths to learn and develop through service to their 
communities. 

Learn and Serve America grants fund school-based 
and community-based, service-learning programs for 
school : age youths. Grants require that schools and 
community organizations (conservation agencies, po- 
lice departments, and health centers) collaborate to 
engage youths in addressing local needs in four na- . 
tional service priority areas: education, public safety, 
human services, and the environment. 

The Learning Resource Center 

Contact: 

Mary Joe Grace 
Director 

The Learning Resource Center 
St. Mary-of-the- Woods College 
College Library 

St. xMary-of-the-Woods, IN 47876 
Tel: 812-535-5271 

Program Type: 

Academic, education, and career development involv- 
ing one-on-one, competency-based instruction. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and adults (aged 5 to adult). 
Setting: 

One-room school house in the St. Mary-of-the- Woods 
College Library in St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

$79,790. 

Sources of Funding: 

The Western Indiana Private Industry Council (WIPIC) 
and St. Mary-of-the- Woods College, which provided 
the facility and two full-time staff members. 

Program Description: 

The Learning Resource Center, using the Comprehen- 
sive Competencies Program (CCP), is designed to 



meet the educational needs of young people — from 
kindergarten through adulthood. Targeting at-risk 
youths and adults who need help with academic and 
functional skills, CCP provides literacy education, 
GED preparation, remedial work, and job/career de- 
velopment. All students of the Center work at their 
own pace, using computers, books, VCR's, cassette 
tapes, and one-on-one instruction to achieve their 
own personalized goals. 

The Learning Resource Center is a high-tech, one-on- 
one teaching facility with self-paced, competency- 
based instruction. Each Job Training Partnership Act 
QTPA) adult participant works at a computer to up- 
grade his or her basic or functional skills. At-risk high 
school students work through their lessons on the 
computers or receive one-on-one assistance with their 
lessons from Center staff. Through this multimedia, 
learner-directed program, participants are learning the 
skills they need to survive and succeed in today's aca- 
demic, social, and work environments. Partners in the 
project include the Western Indiana Private Industry 
Council and St. Mary-of-the- Woods College. 



Sources for Additional I iformatlon: 

Patrick Dougherty, Service Delivery Area Director, 
812-462-3386. 

Linking Lifetimes 

Contact: 

Anita Rogers 
Project Director 

Center for Intergenerational Learning 

Temple University 

1601 North Broad Street, Suite 206 

Philadelphia, PA 19122 

Tel: 215-204-6970 

Fax: 215-204-6733 

Program Type: 

Mentoring in life skills by senior citizens. 
Target Population: 

At-risk middle school youths and juvenile offenders 
ages 11-21. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation has shown that students in the mentoring 
program improved on measures of happiness or well- 
being, attitudes toward elders, and attitudes toward 
school. 

Annual Budgets 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private foundation, Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment agencies and organizations. 

Program Description: 

Linking Lifetimes is a national multisite research and 
demonstration program that links networks in youth 
services, criminal justice, and senior citizens. In 11 
sites across the United States, mentors 55 and older 
are helping vulnerable youths become productive 
members of society. 

With time, skills, and a lifetime of experience to 
share, elder mentors are viewed by Linking Lifetimes 
as a valuable resource. Elder mentors can help young 
people learn important life skills, set and achieve spe- 
cific goals, gain a broader life perspective, and im- 
prove self-esteem. Reciprocally, young people can 
give elders a chance to share their knowledge and 
experience, remain productive, expand their social 
networks, and have fun. 

Linking Lifetimes grew out of a recognition that 
changes in family structure, neighborhoods, work, 
and public institutions have made it difficult for 
young people to count on caring and consistent adult 
relationships that are critical for healthy growth and 
development. As neither parents nor professionals, 
elders have the flexibility to provide ongoing support 
and establish genuine, mutually beneficial relation- 
ships with young persons. 

Elder mentors receive both preservice and inscrvicc 
training in effective strategies for helping young 
people develop social competency and life-coping 
skills. They spend a minimum of 2 hours a week in 
face-to-face contact with their partners for at least 1 
year and participate in monthly support group meet- 
ings. They receive stipends or are reimbursed for 
expenses. 
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Logan Square Prevention Project 

Contact: 

Barbara Cimagiio 
Director 

Illinois Department of Alcohol and Substance Abuse 
205 West Randolph Street, Suite 1240 
Chicago, IL 60606 
Tel: 312-814-3840 

Program Type: 

Afterschool, school-based academic enrichment and 
life skills training to prevent substance abuse and in- 
volvement in gangs. 

Target Population: 

At-risk Hispanic (Puerto Rican and Mexican) youths 
aged 5-18. 

Setting: 

Chicago, Illinois, and schools. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1, 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

An outcome evaluation shows decreases in gang 
membership and gang graffiti. The program enjoys 
community support. 

Annual Budget: 

$463,557 to serve approximately 2,050 individuals 
annually. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention. 

Program Description: 

The Logan Square Prevention Project is a multiple 
intervention with at-risk youths to prevent the use of 
alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs, with an emphasis 
on preventing gang involvement. Inschool programs 
teach ) ouths skills in decisionmaking, coping with 
peer pressure, and building self-esteem. Afterschool 
activities include life-skills programs, educational en- 
hancement (tutoring), and alternative recreational 
activities. 
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The program includes parent education through the 
"It Takes a Village To Raise a Child" initiative. Small 
groups of parents attend parenting programs to help 
them join into social support networks. Once trained, 
parents are encouraged to help with program activi- 
ties so they can use their Puerto Rican or Mexican 
background to create a context for cultural diversity. 

A police community relations component has parents 
and their neighbors assisting with the Safe Path pro- 
gram, in which two Chicago police districts conduct 
training and provide squad cars to help these volun- 
teers escort children between schools and their 
homes. Volunteers are given vests and T-shirts to 
identify them as they protect children from recruit- 
ment attempts and harassment from gang members. 

Louisiana State Youth Opportunities 



Contact: 

Suzan Gaston 

Louisiana State Youth Opportunities Unlimited 

236 Peabody Hall 

Baton Rouge, LA 70803-4728 

Tel: 504-388-1751 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention involving summer and 
year-round, school-based programs. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Louisiana State University (LSU). 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Evaluation Information: 

In Jefferson Parish, Phase I served 20 new students in 
the summer of 1990. Results show that 85 percent of 
the students improved their academic skills, and 100 
percent met preemployment and work maturity skills 
competencies. All students received high school credit 
and returned to school. ISYOU has received awards 



from the National Association of Counties (NACO) 
and the President's Forum on Teaching. 

Annual Budget: 

5659,954. 

Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act QTPA) Title IIA, TIB, and 
8-perccnt funds. 

Program Description: 

LSYOU is a dropout prevention program for at-risk 
youths administered by LSU and serves students from 
the following four Service Delivery Areas (SDA): East 
Baton Rouge, Terrebonne, Tangipahoa, and Jefferson. 
The project has two phases: Phase I is an intense 8- 
week residential summer school (May through July) 
for high-risk students who are entering the ninth 
grade. It includes a work experience component, aca- 
demic classes for high school credit, counseling (in- 
cluding drug abuse education, self-help, and career 
development counseling), and recreational and cultur- 
ally relevant activities. Students are matched with an 
appropriate public sector job at LSU. Phase II is a 
continuation of disciplines taught in Phase I and in- 
cludes year-round (September through May) followup 
support for the student throughout the remaining 
school year. Activities include tutoring (100 tutors 
across the four SDAs), weekend retreats at LSYOU, 
and ongoing counseling. Students also have access to 
a 24-hour emergency hotline. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Michael Garvey, Assistant Director, SDA, 
504-736-6468. 

Male Alliance for Life Extension 

Contact: 

Rick Peppers 

Project Coordinator 

Male Alliance for Life Extension 

10 Sunnybrook Road 

P.O. Box 14049 

Raleigh, NC 27620 

Tel: 919-250-3990 

Program Type: 

Teen pregnancy prevention that is based on peer 
leadership and mentoring. 
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Target Population: 

Adolescent African- American males ages 9-14. 
Setting: 

Schools and communities in Wake County, North 
Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$50,000 over 5 years to serve approximately 5,000 
youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

North Carolina Department of Environment, Health, 
and Natural Resources. 

Program Description: 

Male Alliance for Life Extension (a Brothers-to-Brother 
project) is a school, community, and State government 
initiative focusing on male involvement in the preven- 
tion of teen pregnancy. Offering school-based educa- 
tion and peer counseling, adult male mentoring and 
peer education, or education alone, the program aims 
to promote positive personal growth, academic excel- 
lence, and responsible sexual behavior in young 
African-American males. 

Emphasis is on abstinence and the delay of first-time 
fatherhood through afterschool health education and 
tutorial sessions. The program also provides informa- 
tion on contraception, with an emphasis on appropri- 
ate decisionmaking, to over 200 teens identified as 
high risk. 

Approximately 20 student mentors are given more 
than 50 hours of training by health educators. Super- 
vised by the project coordinator, they receive an 
hourly stipend for their counseling activities with 
younger boys ages 9-14. Adult mentors and male vol- 
unteers from Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc., also 
participate under the auspices of the "Helping Hand" 
project, which is currently active in the Wake County 
community. 

The Male Alliance is also represented on the advisory 
board of the Violence Prevention Project, which 
builds on the Brothers to Brother project. The 



program seeks to reduce interpersonal violence 
among adolescents by having student mentors con- 
duct violence prevention education programs and 
work with Mediation Services of Wake, Inc., to con- 
duct mediation sessions. The Wake County Depart- 
ment of Health also sponsors the Violence Prevention 
Project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Barbara Baylor, Health Education Division Director, 
919-250-4554; Dorothea Smith, Health Educator, 919- 
250-4746. 

Manpower Housing Maintenance 

Contact: 

Don Moeller 
Coordinator 

Manpower Housing Maintenance 
Ritchie-Robinson Plaza 
499-1E Ritchie Highway 
Severna Park, MD 21146 
Tel: 410-222-6675 

Program Type: 

Career development, training, and employment in- 
volving the maintenance and rehabilitation of public 
housing. 

Target Population: 

At-risk, out-of-school youths, and adults. 
Setting: 

Anne Arundel County Manpower Agency in Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Evaluation Information: 

Recipient of a National Association of Counties Award 
for exemplary programming in 1990. In project year 
1990, the project served 39 participants with a place- 
ment rate of 62.9 percent and an average wage at 
placement of $5.89 per hour. 

Annual Budget: 

$71,700. 
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Sources of Funding: 

The project is funded by the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) and a Community Block Grant, which is 
used primarily to pay participants the minimum wage. 

Program Description: 

The Manpower Housing Maintenance Project is an 
inhouse program of the Anne Arundel County Man- 
power Agency, serving adults and out-of-school 
youths. Through a 13-week program combining class- 
room instruction and hands-on experience in the 
maintenance and rehabilitation of public housing 
units, the trainees are prepared for a variety of jobs in 
building maintenance and repair. Along with the 
technical skills training, students develop employabil- 
ity skills and learn job search techniques. The project 
is directly related to the rationale behind the pro- 
posed JTPA amendments and the administration's 
focus on at-risk youths. It also offers nontraditional 
training for females. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Pam Neustadt, Training Manager, Anne Arundel Man- 
power, 410-222-1319. 

Massachusetts Youth Teenage 
Unemployment Reduction Network, 
Inc. (My Turn) 

Contact: 

Barbara A. Duffy 
Executive Director 
My Turn 

43 Crescent Street 
Brockton, MA 02401 
Tel: 508-580-7543 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and school -to-work and/or 
postsecondary education transition through commu- 
nity involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 9—12. 

Setting: 

13 Massachusetts urban and suburban communities. 



Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation plan for this project calls for assessing 
achievement of outcome objectives for students and 
examining partnership relations, activities, and 
program operations. 

Annual Budget: 

$164,589 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

My Turn addresses dropout prevention, school-to- 
work transition, and increased minority college en- 
trance and retention through collaborative 
relationships with community, civic, and religious 
organizations; business partners; institutions of higher 
education; and local education agencies. 

Among the major experiential learning activities of- 
fered are community services activities, career aware- 
ness programs (including job shadowing and 
internships), employment assistance (a job bank in 
school), mentoring and tutoring programs, vocational 
associations in schools, introductory college field trips 
and motivating parental involvement in college plan- 
ning, and social services (including case manage- 
ment). The program publishes two newsletters and 
hosts a regional conference to coordinate an informa- 
tion video to disseminate information nationally. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Lynn Spencer, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2179. 
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Masterminding^ Partners in 
Learning and Using MaAeniatlcs 
and Science 

Contact: 
Martha Redding 

Boston Partners in Education, Inc. 
145 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
Tel: 617-451-6145 

Program Type: 

Math and science education through community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Promising, though educationally disadvantaged 
students, in grades 5-7. 

Setting: 

Public schools in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 
1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation plan for this project focuses on mea- 
suring increases in students' knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and scientific concepts, including familiarity of 
laboratory protocol. 

Annual Budget: 

S 55 1,766 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

As a model to demonstrate how alliances between 
public elementary schools and privaP' and nonprofit 
businesses can make education succeed, the Master 
minding program aims to increase die achievement in 
mathematics and science of targeted students in 
gr.ules S-7, This project targets this population be 
cause research has shown that il i.s in these grades 
that achievement and interest in tit tfhcnialies an J 
sciences begin to decline. 



The key strategy is recmiting volunteers in math sci- 
ence -,hased careers to provide tutoring and mentoring; 
they also help create vocational activities to connect 
students and their parents with the math/science re- 
sources in the Boston area. 

Masterminding, which has created a 3-year sequential 
program combining school curriculum and experien- 
tial learning experiences, also encourages Boston 
teachers to participate in school-year and summer 
programs to increase their knowledge in math and 
science. This program, which is a collaborative effort 
among Dynatech Corporation, Millipore Corporation, 
Museum of Science, Boston Public Schools, and Bos- 
ton Partners in Education, has developed a mentor 
manual and volunteer project manager handbook. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Lynn Spencer, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2179. 

Mentoring and Rites of Passage 

Contact: 

Breckinridge Church, Ph.D. 
.Northwestern Illinois University 
S300 North St. Louis Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60615 
'lei: 312-791-2S6H 
Pax: 312-794-6689 

Program Type: 

Mentoring program to teach violence prevention to 
youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages H- 18. 

Setting: 

Public housing development in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Dade: 
September 1903. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National ( .enter for Injury Pieventjon 
and Onitrol, Centers for Disease Control and Preven 
lion vCDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 



Evaluation Information: 

Every 6 months youths in the program and a control 
group will be compared in terms of their interpreta- 
tion of standard social interactions and situations, self- 
reported violent behavior and self-concept, hospital 
visits related to violence, and calls to the police about 
violent events in the housing project. 

Annual Budget: 

$235,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

The project is designed to reduce violent behaviors 
and injuries among approximately 360 residents 8-18 
years of age in Robert Taylor Homes, the largest pub- 
lic housing development in the country. Youths are 
provided with adult mentors and a Rites of Passage 
Program — a series of activities designed to assist ado- 
lescents in their transition into adulthood. Over a 4- 
month period, mentors receive about 100 hours of 
training and counseling to aid in the development of 
a curriculum that focuses on self-concept, sexual 
identity and awareness, improved skills in communi- 
cation and decisionmaking, and an appreciation of 
cultural heritage. The mentors meet with groups of 10 
to 15 youths of similar ages at least twice a week. 
Incentives to remain in the program for 6 months will 
be given. While the Mentoring and Rites of Passage 
program occurs, anti-violence messages and improve- 
ments in services are provided to the entire housing 
project. Partners are the City of Chicago, Department 
of Health, in collaboration with the Robert Taylor 
Homes Network, Cook County Bureau of Health Ser- 
vices, and Northeastern Illinois University. 



Sources for A Uitional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 



Missouri 4-H Adventure Club 

Contact: 

Michelle Robinson 

5019 Alcott 

St. Louis, MO 63120 

Tel: 314-261-8282 

Fax: 314-381-1290 

Internet: robinson@ext.missouri.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care and education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Walbridge Neighborhood in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

In the Walbridge low-income neighborhood, where 
drug abuse and violence are major problems, the 
Walbridge Caring Communities 4-H Adventure Club is 
a quality school-age child care program that provides 
100 elementary school participants with over 1,600 
hours of a caring and educational environment. Spe- 
cific components of the program include before- 
school, afterschool, and summer programs. In 
addition, a tutoring program that gives youths at risk 
of failing in school an extra boost to be successful has 
been integrated into the program. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Ina Lynn McClain, 314-882-4319. 
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Contact: 

Martha McCormick 

Extension Field Specialist 

Iowa State University Extension, Polk County 

5035 N.E. 14th Street 

Des Moines, IA 50313 

Tel: 515-263-2660 

Fax: 515-263-2704 

Internet: xlmccorm@exnet.iastate.edu 
Program Type: 

Literacy education that incorporates career develop- 
ment, mentoring, and parent education. 

Target Population 

500 at-risk youths in grades 1-8; most qualify for free 
or reduced-price meals, and over half are from minor- 
ity ethnic groups. 

Setting: 

Schools, community centers on the north side of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991 FY. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

"Strengthening Our Capacity to Care" award (Fall 
1994); and feedback from and commitment of princi- 
pals to continue the project. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and private organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Model City/Woodland Willkie Literacy Project 
reaches 507 5- to 14-year-olds yearly with long-term 
programming efforts. Children are involved through 
the school year in one-on-one sessions, after school 
groups, career exploration, insight groups, and intra- 
mural sports. In the summer, children spend 240 
hours at extension- and community-staffed day camps 



that are designed to increase reading, writing, math, 
and science literacy. The program helps parents who 
have negative associations with schooling to become 
involved in their children's education, through fun 
nights, parent education groups, student-run celebra- 
tions, and home visits. Teen volunteers are involved 
in short-term and prolonged experiences helping 
younger children. An important part of the program is 
volunteer opportunities for junior leaders to help 
them increase self-esteem, and develop leadership 
skills and responsibility. Each summer up to 11 col- 
lege students are involved in delivering programs to 
youths and experimenting with cutting-edge educa- 
tional methods, such as class meetings, conflict reso- 
lution, and social skill development. 

Napa Valley Private Industry Council 
(PIC) 

Contact: 

Donna DeWeerd 
Director 

Napa Valley Private Industry Council 
2447 Old Sonoma Road 
Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: 707-253-4291 
Fax: 707-253-^895 

Program Type: 

Coordination of career development and employment 
services. 

Target Population: 

Welfare recipients, at-risk youths, and the education- 
ally deficient and mentally challenged. 

Setting: 

Napa, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Evaluation Information: 

PIC officials claim that close coordination among 
community agencies and organizations, including the 
sharing of job service listings and referrals, has been 
very effective. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Multiple sources, including GaIN, Job Opportunities 
& Basic Skills (JOBS), Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA), FSET, and Foster Care. 

Program Description: 

The Napa County PIC provides one-stop service to 
client groups ranging from welfare recipients and at- 
risk youths to educationally deficient and mentally 
challenged clients in the community. The office coor- 
dinates services to individuals by mandating client 
appraisal, child care, and transportation. Referrals are 
made to specific programs, including community col- 
leges, adult education, regional occupational pro- 
grams, and tryout employment. In addition, the center 
provides direct services to GAIN/JOBS clientele. They 
also develop on-the-job training positions for mental 
health participants. 

This program provides a number of practical ap- 
proaches to meeting the diverse client needs in a for- 
mat similar to that advocated under Job Training 2000. 

The National Safe Place Office 

Contact: 

Sandy Bowen 

YMCA Center for Youth Alternatives 
1410 South First Street 
Louisville, KY 40208 
Tel: 502-635-5233 
Fax: 502-635-1443 

Program Type: 

Crisis intervention through short-term shelter. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and families. 

Setting: 

Private and public buildings in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Project Startup Date: 

1983. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Evaluation Information: 

In 1986 President Reagan recognized Project Safe 
Place with a Presidential Citation for Private Sector 
Initiatives. The program was cited as an example of 
businesses and nonprofit agencies combining efforts 
to improve the community. The National League of 
Cities lauded Project Safe Place as the Most Improved 
City Program in 1988. The program's success has 
prompted its replication in more than 100 cities 
throughout the United States. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private contributions and an annual fundraising 
campaign. 

Program Description: 

The program works by creating a network of shel- 
ters — "safe places" — in business and public locations 
that display the Safe Place logo on their premises. 
Any youth in trouble may enter a location bearing this 
sign and request help. An employee will provide the 
youth with a secure place to wait while the local 
youth shelter is contacted. The shelter then dispatches 
a trained volunteer to the Safe Place site to offer 
counseling and provide transportation to the shelter 
facility, if necessary. The program is designed as a 
viable option for youths who are contemplating leav- 
ing home and trying to solve their problems alone. 
The program aims to reach youths in toe early stage 
of a crisis, giving them a better chance to effect a 
lasting solution to the problem. 

The New Haven SPACES Initiative 

Contact: 

Wanda L. Little 

Cooperative Extension Educator 
4-H/Youth Development 
43 Marne Street 
Hamden, CT 06514 
Tel: 203-789-7865 
Fax: 203-789-6461 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention through experiential 
learning activities, career development, and parent 
education. 
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Target Populations 

Middle school students, grades 5-8. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in New Haven, Connecticut. 

* Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

The coalition supporting the program is perceived as 
an assurance of the program's future expansion and 
continued support from the school's staff and the 
Board of Education. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, New Haven Board of 
Education, private industry, volunteer service. 

Program Description: 

The New Haven SPACES Initiative is an urban 4-H 
school dropout prevention program. The project has 
four components: 

• Positive youth development (inner space). 

• Science and technological literacy (outer space). 
» Career preparation (outer space). 

• Strengthening families (shared space). 

Strategies based on culturally relevant curriculum ma- 
terials (including instructional TV/video) are used in 
all four program components; these approaches in- 
clude mentoring, family learning sessions, organized 
clubs, special interest short-term programs, and sum- 
mer day camps. 

The SPACES curriculum is designed so that a hands- 
on approach focuses on different learning styles. 
High-tech integration of the SPACES curriculum with 
the goals of New Haven's comprehensive school plan 
is another aspect of the program. 

Mentoring programs are an important aspect of 
this project for both paid staff and volunteers from 
the community, private industry, and educational 
institutions. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Carole L. Eller, Extension Educator, University of 
Connecticut, 203-486-0101. 

Oakland Health and Bioscience 
Academy- 
contact: 

Patricia Clark 
Director 

Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy 
Oakland Technical High School 
4351 Broadway 
Oakland, CA 94611 
Tel: 510-658-5300 

Program Type: 

A school-to-work program that operates as a school- 
within-a-school, emphasizing academic achievements 
and providing work experience in health and bio- 
science career development opportunities. 

Target Population; 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Technical high school in Oakland, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Labor. 

Program Description: 

The Oakland Health Academy began in response to 
the critical need to increase the number of under- 
represented minorities in the health professions. Local 
hospital CEOs appro?ched the Oakland Unified 
School District with their concern that few Oakland 
graduates were qualified for even the most basic hos- 
pital positions and that only a handful had the educa- 
tion needed to enter a health career path. The 
Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy targets at- 
risk students, operates as a school-within-a-school, 
aims to optimize the students' academic achieve- 
ments, and provides work experience. 
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The Academy places a strong emphasis on academic- 
technical integration; the curriculum has a practical 
orientation, yet a very strong emphasis on academic 
subjects. The goal of the program is to expose stu- 
dents to, and nurture their interests in, health and 
bioscience career opportunities while, at the same 
time, preparing them academically and technically for 
both postsecondary education and skilled, entry-level 
jobs. All students are expected to complete the pre- 
requisites for higher education health/hygiene 
courses. Some students seek entry-level jobs in the 
health industry after graduating. Many students com- 
bine postsecondary study and health/bioscience 
work. The Academy helps with both postsecondary 
applications and job placements. 

Program development plans for the next few years 
emphasize further enhancement of an integrated cur- 
riculum, further bridging of school and worksite 
learning, greater involvement of local hospitals and 
bioscience industry employers in the day-to-day 
Academy operations, and a movement from student 
health and bioscience Internships into true youth ap- 
prenticeships. The Academy Advisory Board is serving 
as a catalyst to help the program develop clear career 
paths with health internships at their core. 

The Health and Bioscience Academy serves as a dem- 
onstration project for both the California Academic 
Partnership Program (CAPP) and the California 
Partnership Academies. In both roles, the program 
provides technical assistance to other partnership 
projects and Academy replication efforts. 

Hie OLE Project; 4r-B. School Age 
Literacy Education Program for 
Hispanic Youth 

Contact: 

Sandra M. Farris 

County Extension Agent — Home Economics 
Two Abercrombie Drive 
Houston, TX 77084 
Tel: 713-855-5600 
Fax: 713-855-5638 

Program Type: 

Literacy education and experiential learning in 
science. 



Target Population: 

Hispanic at-risk youths ages 6-12 in grades 1-5. 
Setting: 

MacGregor community in Harris County, Houston, 
Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and private organizations and businesses. 

Program Description: 

Youths in the MacGregor community in Houston, 
Texas, have much higher than average risk factors: 70 
percent of youths are from single-parent, low-income 
families; 50 percent of students at MacGregor Elemen- 
tary School read at grade level, and 22 percent are 
Limited English Proficient. Other risk factors are vio- 
lence and drug abuse. 

The Ole Project: 4-H School Age Literacy Education 
Program for Hispanic Youth provides afterschool and 
summer youth literacy programs and inschool, 
"hands-on" science curriculum enrichment. Teen vol- 
unteers from the Literacy and Leadership program, 
parents, and coalitions of community groups provide 
support for this program. Partners in the project 
include the MacGregor Elementary School, Houston 
Independent School District, St. Paul's United Method- 
ist Church, Harris County 4-H, Harris County 4-H 
Ambassadors, the Texas Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice, Literacy Volunteers of America, Houston Lighting 
and Power, Greater Houston Partnership, Houston 
Executive Club, Initiatives for Children, Toastmasters, 
Blackshear Elementary School, Douglas Elementary, 
Lockhart Elementary, and Turner Elementary School. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Janet Ycates, Extension 4-1 1 and Youth Development 
Specialist, 409-845-6533. 



Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC) 

Contact: 

Randy Schmailzl 

OJC Project Director 

Metropolitan Community College 

P.O. Box 3777 

Omaha, NE 68103-0777 

Tel: 402-449-8418 

Fax: 402-449-8334 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and school-to-work transi- 
tion assistance through community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Disadvantaged and noncollege-bound students grades 
K-12. 

Setting: 

Public schools in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation information: 

Evaluation for this project includes annual formative 
and summative measures against program objectives. 
The program assesses qualitative outcomes that incor- 
porate priority issues of the partners. 

Annual Budget: 

$700,000 (fiscal year 1994-95) for 10,000 students. 
Sources of Funding: 

Private business donations, Job Training Partnership 
Act QTP A), and School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
funds. 

Program Description: 

The OJC program involves the business, education, 
and citizen community to provide multiple activities 
to keep students in school and improve the transition 
into work and/or postsecondary education for 
noncollege-bound students. This program is a col- 
laboration between Metropolitan Community College, 
Omaha Public Schools, Greater Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, and United Way of the Midlands. 



The program begins with career awareness for el- 8 

ementary and junior high students and culminates 8 

with workplace experience for those in their senior g 

year and job placement or incentives for post- 9 

secondary education upon graduation. Program activi- H 

ties include performance- based vocational education 9 

programs (teaching of job-specific skills and job shad- 1 

owing), mentoring programs, and career and I 

postsecondary education counseling. P 

The project also provides a summer institute for I 

teachers and counselors, a parent involvement pro- I 

gram, and referral and provision of support services. 1 

A student handbook, video, and performance-based I 

vocational curriculum have been developed for use in I 

the project. 1 

Omega Boys Club 1 

Contact: [ 

Joseph Marshall 1 

P.O. Box 884463 1 

San Francisco, CA 94188-4463 1 

Tel: 415-826-8664 j 

Fax: 415-826-8673 1 

Program Type: 1 

Violence prevention and drug deterrence by i 

emphasizing academic achievement. ] 

Target Population: j 

Young, male African-Americans ages 12-25. 1 

Setting: i 

San Francisco, California. 1 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Defense Fund. 

Evaluation Information: 

A self-assessment of the program estimates that it has 

helped put more than 100 young men through college \ 
since its inception and reaches 300-400 young people 
each year. The program has also received numerous 
awards for its contributions. 

Annual Budget: 

$450,000. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Corporations, individuals, and foundations. 

Program Description: 

Founded in 1987 by Joseph Marshall and Jack Jacqua, 
the Omega Boys Club of San Francisco is a nationally 
recognized organization for youths ages 15-21. The 
Club emphasizes academic achievement and nonin- 
volvement with drugs and has grown from 15 mem- 
bers to more than 350 youths from the San Francisco/ 
Oakland Bay Area. Through its scholarship fund, the 
Omega Boys Club has sent more than 110 young 
people to 27 colleges and universities around the 
country. Most of these students come from public 
housing communities and were involved with drugs, 
gangs, or both. 

The Omega Boys Club provides rehabilitation and 
support services to youths and young adults detained 
in correctional facilities, jails, and youth authorities 
throughout the Bay Area. 

Marshall also hosts a weekly radio call-in show, 
"Street Soldiers," through which he helps listeners find 
nonviolent solutions to their problems. The Omega 
Boys Club intends to reach a broader audience 
through radio, perhaps by syndicating "Street 
Soldiers" when it can obtain funding. 

On the Move . . . for Minnesota 
Families 

Contact: 
Marilyn Herman 
Extension Educator 

Minnesota Extension Service, Dakota County 

4100 220th Street West 

Farmington, MN 55024 

Tel: 612-463-3302 

Fax: 612-463-6002 

Internet: mherman@mes.umn.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care emphasizing recreation and education. 
Target Population: 

Children and youths ages 5-14 and their families. 
Setting: 

Five rural townships, nine manufactured home parks, 
and six subsidized housing apartment complexes in 
Dakota County. 



Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and volunteer services. 

Program Description: 

On the Move ... for Minnesota Families is a program 
designed for youths and struggling young families 
who have limited access to adequate child care. Spe- 
cial interest short-term programs, day camps, 
mentoring and cross-age teaching, school enrichment, 
organized clubs, instructional video, and training 
workshops are available. A mobile classroom, staffed 
by a youth or adult project facilitator, provides a con- 
venient onsite teaching location for community volun- 
teers, agency instructors, and family mentors. 
Community involvement is considered key since local 
advisory committees, consisting of youths and their 
parents, determine the specific elements of the pro- 
gram in their communities. This program is the result 
of a collaboration among the Minnesota Extension 
Service, Dakota County Community Services Division, 
Dakota Alliance for Prevention, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, Early Childhood and Family Education, Commu- 
nity Education, and Social Services of seven public 
school districts. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Richard Byrne, Assistant Director at the University of 
Minnesota 4-H, 612-625-9700. 

Open Door Youth Gang 
Alternatives Program 

Contact: 

Leon Kelly 

Open Door Youth Gang Alternatives Program 

1615 California Street, Suite 712 

Denver, CO 80202 

Tel: 800-ASK-GANG, 303-893-4264 

Fax: 303-893-4208 
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Program Type: 

Gang prevention, mediation, and intervention. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths and elementary school students. 
Setting: 

Denver, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 
December 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$99,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporations, foundations, churches, private contribu- 
tions, and fundraising projects. 

Program Description: 

Open Door Youth Gang Alternatives is a nonprofit 
community-based agency that seeks to eliminate gang 
violence and criminal activity in the metropolitan 
Denver area by offering positive alternatives to active 
and potential gang members. Open Door eases ten- 
sions and reduces violence between gang members 
by engaging in crisis intervention and facilitating ne- 
gotiations between opposing gangs. The agency also 
conducts seminars with the parents of active gang 
members. 

Open Door offers individual and group counseling to 
youths who are attempting to resist joining or who 
wish to leave a gang. Support groups are also offered 
to victims of gang-related crime and to families, rela- 
tives, and friends of victims who have been hurt, 
killed, or imprisoned. In addition, Open Door makes 
at least two educational presentations every week to 
schools, churches, civic organizations, and businesses. 
Former gang members volunteer their time to help 
younger children develop tools to resist the pressure 
to join a gang and participate in drug-related 
activities. 

Through the Denver Metro Area Gang Coalition, 
Open Door has developed close working relation- 
ships with similar nonprofit groups and agencies. To 
avoid duplication of services, Open Door often refers 
youths to other agencies that provide job counseling, 
substance abuse services, and consumer information. 



Partners Project 

Contact: 

Ralph Summers 

State Project Coordinator 

Mental Health & Developmental Disability Services 

Division 
2575 Bittern Street N.E. 
Salem, OR 93710 
Tel: 503-945-9739 
Fax: 503-373-7327 

Program Type: 

Flexible, individualized mental health services as 
an alternative to residential treatment or inpatient 
hospitalization. 

Target Population: 

Children and adolescents, ages 5 to 18, involved in 
two or more child serving agencies, diagnosable 
emotional/behavioral disorder, and at risk of out of 
home or out of community placement. 

Setting: 

Multnomah County (Portland), Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Two research studies funded by the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation (Brandeis/Yale Universities) and 
the National Institute of Mental Health (Portland State 
University, Regional Research Institute) have evalu- 
ated the project from 1990 to 1994. Preliminary data 
indicate that participants have received more services, 
more individualized attention, greater interagency 
collaboration, and more meaningful family involve- 
ment than children outside the project. Conditions 
of longer term participants (9 to 12 months) have 
successfully stabilized. 

Annual Budget: 

$2.9 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Annual agency contributions are pooled. The Partners 
Project is prepaid on a capitation basis (set rate per 
child, per month), out of the pooled funds. Funding 
agencies are: State Mental Health, State and Regional 
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Child Welfare Agency, County Social Services, two 
local school districts, Medicaid, and the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation. 

Program Description; 

Partners Project, a 4-year pilot project operated by 
a coalition of State and local agencies, provides an 
expanded system of managed mental health services 
to children and adolescents in Multnomah County. 
The project functions as a prepaid health plan serving 
150 enrolled children per month. A managed care 
model of service delivery is used. Each enrolled child/ 
family is assigned a Managed Care Coordinator who 
works with the family and other agency representa- 
tives to develop a service team responsible for the 
creation of an individualized plan of care. All mental 
health services included in the plan of care are paid 
for by the project and preauthorized by the Managed 
Care Coordinator. The service team meets regularly 
to assess the outcome of services and to make any 
necessary changes in the plan of care. To be eligible, 
a child must have already come to the attention 
of two agencies (for example, mental health, child 
welfare, special education, and juvenile justice). 
The child must also have a diagnosable mental health 
condition, experience limitations in life activities be- 
cause of these difficulties, and be likely to require 
increasing levels of care. Services include evaluation, 
crisis intervention, day treatment, respite care, inten- 
sive mental health behavioral aides, after school daily 
structure and support, transportation, mentors, thera- 
peutic recreation, and other individualized mental 
health services obtained through contracted individu- 
als or community agencies. Current planning calls 
for the Partners Project to become part of a larger 
managed care organization in Multnomah County by 
July 1, 1995. 

Partnerships in Injury 
P) 



Contact: 

Ellen R. Schmidt 
Project Director 

Maryland Department of Health and I Iygiene 
201 West Preston Street, Room 302A 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Tel: 410-225-5780 



Program Type: 

Violence prevention through health program to pre- 
vent injuries. 

Target Population: 

Selected youth leaders and local health department 
professionals. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in four rural Maryland counties. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Maryland. 

Program Description: 

The goal of PIP is to reduce injury-related morbidity 
and mortality among youths in four rural Maryland 
counties. To this end, PIP helps local health depart- 
ments establish and implement violence prevention 
projects. Selected youths participate in leadership 
training sessions, which help them to focus on the 
ole of violence in their own lives and allow them to 
develop anti-violence techniques for their own com- 
munities. Representatives from the school districts, 
community programs, and local government are used 
as resources and solicited for support. 

P.A.T.H.S. (Promoting Adolescents 
Through Health Services) Program 

Contact: 

Abdul Bilal 

Coordinator, P.A.T.H.S. Program 
Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron 
377 South Portage Path 
Akron, OH 44320 
Tel: 216-535-7000 
Fax: 216-258-3096 
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Program Type: 

Comprehensive primary prevention program. 

Target Population: 

Youths and their parents. 

Setting: 

Community based in Akron, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system and the Ohio Department of Health. 

Evalua'' n Information: 

Independent evaluation by University of Akron shows 
program has promise in reducing health-compromis- 
ing behaviors. 

Annual Budget: 

$170,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron and city 
grants. 

Program Description: 

P.A.T.H.S. is based on a model primary pregnancy 
prevention program developed in Harlem by Family 
Life Educator, Dr. Michael Carrera. P.A.T.H.S. posits 
that this comprehensive holistic approach will have 
an equally salutary effect on violence, substance 
abuse, school dropout, and youth unemployment. 
Each of the program components is designed to re- 
duce the risk factors or enhance the protective factors 
associated with health-compromising behaviors. The 
components are provided in a culturally specific fash- 
ion and include academic assessment and tutoring, 
family life and sexuality education, self-expression 
enhancement through performing arts, employment 
and career development, social services, life-time fit- 
ness activities, health and medical care, and college 
admission through the University of Akron. 

The program is targeted to teens and their parents 
residing in a near west Akron neighborhood and ser- 
vices are provided to them at no cost. The program is 
based on the philosophy that given an environment in 
which there is the opportunity to make healthy 
choices, young people will do so. The intervention 



strategy is a complex one and is designed to influence 
multiple facets of the young people's lives. Individual, 
familial, peer, school, and community domains are all 
addressed. 



Peace Builders 

Contact: 

Henry Atha 

Pima County Community Services Department 
32 North Stone Avenue, l6th Floor 
Tucson, A2 85701 
Tel: 602-740-5205 
Fax: 602-798-3203 

Program Type: 

School-based conflict resolution training. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades K-5. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Tucson, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

The University of Arizona will evaluate the program 
in nine schools. Four schools were chosen to begin 
the Peace Builder program in the fall of 1994, and 
four schools will serve as comparison schools during 
1 994—95 and will begin the intervention during the fall 
of 1995. Juvenile offender records will be mentioned 
at all nine schools. 

Annual Budget: 

$223,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

Peace Builders is an elementary (K-5) school-based 
project to reduce physical and verbal aggression. 
Throughout the school year, school counselors or 
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other specially trained instructors use various meth- 
ods, such as modeling, role play, self-monitoring, and 
generalization strategies, to teach students to interact 
socially in a positive way. The main messages are to 
praise others, avoid insults, seek the advice of wise 
people, and speak up about hurt feelings. Partners in 
the project include the Pima County Community Ser- 
vice Department in collaboration with the Tucson 
and Sunnyside Unified Schools districts; the Family 
Studies Department of the University of Arizona; 
Heartsprings, Inc.; Office of the Pima County 
Attorney; and the Tucson Police Department. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 

Peninsula Academies 

Contact: 

Leslie Hurdy 

Department Chair/Industry Liaison 

Peninsula Academies 

Sequoia High School 

1201 Brewster Avenue 

Redwood City, CA 94062 

Tel: 415-365-6367 

Fax: 415-367-7593 

Program Type: 

An industry/school program involving school dropout 
prevention, career development, and employment. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths (primarily minorities) in grades 10-12. 
Setting: 

Two high schools on the San Francisco Peninsula: 
Sequoia High School in Redwood City and Menlo- 
Atherton High School in Atherton. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 



Evaluation Information: 

This program received the DOL's "Labor Investing For 
Tomorrow" Award in 1992. The Peninsula Academies 
are the first of 40 California Partnership Academies 
programs and presently serve as the designated exem- 
plary model for existir i and proposed Academies. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 
N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Peninsula Academies are an industry/school part- 
nership program servicing students who are educa- 
tionally and economically disadvantaged and are at 
risk of dropping out of school. Of the total enrollment 
in the Peninsula Academies, more than 75 percent are 
minority. The Academies engage the students in a 3- 
year curriculum, beginning with their sophomore year 
and continuing until graduation and eventual employ- 
ment or continued education. Motivation for the stu- 
dents to succeed and complete high school is 
primarily supported through three program compo- 
nents: a school-within-a-school structure, an aca- 
demic/vocational training interdisciplinary curriculum, 
and a vital and energetic partnership with such indus- 
tries as Apple Computer, Claris Corporation, Hewlett- 
Packard, Lockheed Missiles and Space Company, 
Tandem Computers, and Varian Associates. 

Menlo-Atherton and Sequoia High Schools each enroll 
approximately 50 new sophomores each year, with 
more than 150 sophomores at both schools qualifying 
for placement and indicating interest in the program. 
Each of the high schools runs a program of 130 stu- 
dents, with the minority population running 75 to 90 
percent. 

Because the Academies were and are designated to 
serve at-risk students, the primary goal of the program 
is to graduate each of the students with a high school 
diploma. Additional objectives include: (1) preparing 
the students with specific career development or vo- 
cational skills (in either computers or electronics); (2) 
readying students for employment following high 
school graduation; and (3) educating each student for 
entrance into a postsecondary institution, technical 
school, junior college, or 4-year college or university. 
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People Opening the World's Eye 
to Reality (POWER) 

Contact: 

Samuel Lehrfeld 

Program Director 

Goldwater Memorial Hospital 

Roosevelt Island 

New York, NY 10044 

Tel: 212-318-4361 

Fax: 212-318-4370 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention using peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Hospitals and communities in New York, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

NAPH 1994 Safety Net Outreach Award; citation of 
excellence from the governor. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Self-funded and private donations. 

Program Description: 

POWER members are patients at Goldwater Memorial 
hospital who are disabled and sometimes dependent 
on respirators. All were seriously injured as a result of 
drugs and/or street violence. They range in age from 
19-44. Confined to wheelchairs, they pay visits twice 
a week to high schools, correctional facilities, proba- 
tion agencies, and community centers to tell their sto- 
ries to youths of similar ages and circumstances. 
Because some members were incarcerated due to 
their involvement with drugs and substance abuse, 
they are in a unique position to warn their peers 
about the hazards of drugs. Their fundamental mes- 
sage to the youths of New York is simple: "Put down 



the guns and drugs and pick up the books, because 
drugs, guns, and violence have only three results: jail, 
paralysis, or death!" 

Personal Responsibility Education 
Process (PREP) 

Contact: 

Linda McKay 

The Network for Educational Development 

13157 Olive Spur Road 

St. Louis, MO 63141 

Tel: 314-576-3535, ext. 130 

Program Type: 

Life skills process to prevent problem behavior. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

School districts in St. Louis City, St. Louis County, 
Franklin County, Jefferson County, and St. Charles 
County, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Education, Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), 
Educational Partnerships Program. 

Evaluation Information: 

The evaluation plan for this project includes question- 
naires, observations, and interviews to be conducted 
by an external university consultant to provide quanti- 
tative and qualitative data. 

Annual Budget: 

$645,739 (fiscal year 1993). 

Sources of Funding* 

U.S. Department of Education's OERI Educational 
Partnerships Program, businesses, communities, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

PREP is a school/business/community coalition to 
strengthen students' character, responsibility, and 
achievement by addressing topics such as teen preg- 
nancy, alcohol and drug abuse, dropout, gang affilia- 
tions, and low academic performance. 
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Although each school district tailors character- educa- 
tion programs to its circumstances, each district pro- 
duces materials useful to other school districts, such 
as curriculums, program designs, and tapes. In addi- 
tion, a PREP Handbook which describes the program 
and process has been published. 

Activities for the program are intended to institutional- 
ize the process and make PREP an integral part of the 
K-12 curriculum through systemic change incorpo.^t- 
ing character education as part of the routine school 
program. PREP is a special project of the Network for 
Educational Development, the staff development divi- 
sion of cooperating school districts in the St. Louis 
area. PREP has grown to involve 23 public school 
districts, over 40 businesses, 5 nonprofit foundations, 
and 1 television station. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Lynn Spencer, U.S. Department of Education, 
202-219-2179. 

Positive Adolescent Choices 
Training (PACT) 

Contact: 

Rodney Hammond, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

Wright State University 

School of Professional Psychology 

Ellis Institute 

9 N. Edwin C. Moses Boulevard 
Dayton, OH 45407 
Tel: 513-873-^300 
Fax: 513-873-^323 

Program Type: 

Social skills and anger management training for at-risk 
youths and violence prevention training for service 
providers. 

Target Population: 

African- American adolescent youths. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network and the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informa- 
tion (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation component will compare skills of 
youths in avoiding conflict before and after they re- 
ceive training under the program. The evaluation will 
also gather information on the youths' behavior as it 
relates to violence, including records of aggressive 
behavior at school and involvement in juvenile crime. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA), U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. 

Program Description: 

This culturally relevant program seeks to reduce 
levels of injury or death among African-American 
adolescents at risk for becoming victims or perpetra- 
tors of violence. The program delivers a curriculum 
in prosocial skills development to youths and con- 
ducts training and technical workshops to enhance 
the capability of youth service providers (in such 
fields as education, health, law enforcement, and 
mental health) to provide culturally sensitive services 
to African-Americar youths. 

Other project activities include developing and dis- 
seminating a classroom curriculum guide to enhance 
program replication, and coordinating with the State 
Maternal and Child Health Bureau and the Ohio De- 
partment of Health to incorporate strategies for incor- 
porating culturally sensitive violence prevention 
activities into their programs. 

Project 2000 

Contact: 

Kevin Mercer 

Project Site Coordinator 

Center for Educating African-American Males 

School of Education in Urban Studies 

Morgan State University 

308B Jenkins Hall 

Baltimore, MD 21239 

Tel: 410-319-3275 

Fax: 410-319-3871 
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Program Type: 

Academic emphasis through using role models as 
teaching assistants. 

Target Population: 

African- American males in grades K-3. 

Setting: 

Inner-city elementary schools in Washington, D.C.; 
Miami, Florida; Kirkwood and St. Louis, Missouri; and 
New Brunswick and Paterson, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$439,522 for 3 years. 

Sources of Funding: 

Abell Foundation. 

Program Description: 

Project 2000, first implemented in 1988 in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., elementary school, was so named because 
the first grade class that entered school then would 
graduate in the year 2000. Project 2000 creates a 
learning environment in which African-American 
males are encouraged and expected to succeed aca- 
demically. The goal of the program is to help students 
become literate and learn the benefits of education. 

Working within inner-city elementary schools, Project 
2000 provides young boys with positive African- 
American role models who work in the classroom as 
teacher assistants CTA's). TA's undergo an intensive 
orientation and training session before they are admit- 
ted to the program. Volunteers must commit to a 
minimum of a half-day every other week. 

TA's are recruited from a wide variety of business and 
civic organizations, government agencies, and local 
colleges and universities. However, the job a partici- 
pant holds is secondary; one TA works on an auto- 
mobile assembly line while another drives a cab. The 
emphasis is on helping students achieve academically. 

The majority of the work is provided in the classroom 
during school hours. In addition, the program offers 



sports and recreational activities, such as organized 
team sport? and summer camps. 

Project ACCORD/Classroom 2000 

Contact: 

Howard M. Brown 
Coordinator 

Project ACCORD/Classroom 2000 
Anacostia High School 
16th and R Streets S.E. 
Washington, DC 20020 
Tel: 202-724-5050 

Program Type: 

Career development and employment skills through 
simulation of work settings during school hours and 
through afterschool classes. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

District of Columbia Public Schools. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

A Congressional Demonstration Grant for Employabil- 
ity, District of Columbia Youth Employment Act, and ° 
the Job Training Partnership Act OTP A). 

Program Description: 

Since 1985, the Washington, D.C., Public Schools, the 
Washington, D.C., Office of Employment Services, 
and others have continued to develop a multifaceted 
program designed to train both youths and adults. 
There are two major components. One is the use of 
classrooms to simulate the workplace. In these set- 
tings, participants receive basic education courses, 
career development, and vocational training. Simu- ' 
lated work contexts include the office/clerical se- 
quence and computer repair. One program enrolls 
students in grades 10-12 during daytime hours; the 
other teaches occupational skills to adults in the eve- 
nings. The second major component is a special 
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demonstration program, Classroom 2000/Project 
A.W.A.R.E., which stresses skills needed to stay on the 
job. The classes are ungraded, stress a team approach, 
and help students eliminate self-defeating behaviors. 
Students who in the past have had difficulties in 
school receive support to succeed. 

Project Excel: SERIES (Science 
Education for Informal Educational 
Settings) Science Education 

Contact: 

Eric Jorgensen 
Extension Adviser 

Santa Clara County Cooperative Extension 
2175 The Alameda, Suite 200 
San Jose, CA 95126 
Tel: 40&-299-2630 
Fax: 408-246-7016 

Internet: eljorgensen@ucdavis.ucdavis.edu 
Program Type: 

School-based, experiential learning through peer 
leadership and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 9-12 and high school teens in 
low-income communities. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in the Alum Rock School District 
and Independence High School in Santa Clara County, 
San Jose, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and private organizations. 

Program Description: 

The target community for SERIES is 89.5 percent mi- 
nority; approximately 35 percent of the youths are 
Limited English Proficient, and 21 percent of the 



families qualify for welfare benefits. SERIES, a school- 
based program, is a hands-on curriculum emphasizing 
science processes and creative thinking. Project Excel 
provides training for high school, teenage students to 
present the curriculum to elementary school children 
in class and in child care settings. 

All youths apply their "sciencing" skills by identifying 
and performing community service action projects. 
Volunteer scientists serve as SERIES trainers, mentors, 
classroom role models, and field trip leaders. Parents 
and other community volunteers participate in action 
projects, education programs, and "sciencing events," 
which leads to increased adult and youth involvement 
in the community. 

Partners in the project include the University of Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Extension, Santa Clara County; the 
USDA State Extension contact person; Eastside Union 
School District; Independence High School's Teaching 
Academy; Alum Rock School District; and the Society 
of Women Engineers (SWE). 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Richard Ponzio, Specialist, SERIES Center for Action, 
University of California, 916-752-8824. 

Project KITE (Kids in Tifton 
Enrichment) 

Contact: 

Jerry Walker 

Tift County Extension Service 

P.O. Box 7548 

Tifton, GA 31793 

Tel: 912-382-9919 

Fax: 912-382-1009 

Internet: projkite@uga.cc.uga.edu 

Program Type: 

Afterschool and summer enrichment, based on com- 
munity involvement and mentoring. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades K-7. 

Setting: 

Rural south Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$145,219. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and private organizations. Extension 
amounts of in-kind support are pledged, and the 
school system provides facilities at no cost. 

Program Description: 

Project KITE is a public-private partnership commu- 
nity service program that conducts afterschool and 
summer enrichment programs for 170 at-risk youths in 
rural south Georgia. Counseling of students is pro- 
vided by the school counselor and through the Mental 
Health Department. Mentoring programs with African- 
American professional men and women are an impor- 
tant component of the program. A family program 
coordinator works to include parents in decision- 
making, in support groups, and as volunteers. 

Long-term sustainability of the program is to be en- 
sured by the community's collaboration, which con- 
tinues to develop strength. The program is supported 
by the Tift County School System, the Department of 
Family and Children Services, the Tift County Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, PLIGHT, the Mental 
Health Department, the University of Georgia College 
of Family and Consumer Sciences, the Alpha Pin Al- 
pha Fraternity, United Way, and Kids' Advocacy 
Coalition. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Don Bower, Associate State Leader, Home Eco- 
nomics, Cooperative Extension Service, 706-542-7566. 




Contact: 

Richard Rowe 
Director 

Baltimore Mentoring Institute 
605 North Eutaw Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
Tel: 410-685-8316 
Fax: 410-752-5016 



Program Type: 

Mentoring and other services to decrease school drop- 
out rates and problem behavior. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths, grades 2-6. 

Setting: 

Inner-city schools in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Churches, colleges, businesses, foundations. 
Program Description: 

Project RAISE is designed to reduce the dropout rate, 
teen pregnancies, substance abuse, and delinquency 
and to improve the life chances of seriously at-risk 
youths attending inner-city public schools. Paid 
school-based program coordinators and volunteer 
mentors are recruited by the sponsoring organizations 
to facilitate the program. RAISE began in 1988 with 
seven groups (approximately 60 children in each) 
entering grade 6, and is following them through high 
school. RAISE II began in 1990 to work with six addi- 
tional groups of children in grades 2-6. RAISE aims to 
create "sustained caring connections" that involve a 
program coordinator, a sponsoring organization, and 
a mentor for each student. RAISE assures students that 
on graduation from high school, they will be able to 
attend college or career (vocational) school or to re- 
ceive a job offer. The RAISE program includes one- 
on-one mentoring as well as special activities for all 
students and mentors facilitated by the sponsoring 
organizations. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Zarva Taru, Director, Baltimore Mentoring Institute, 
410-685-3316. 



Project RAP (Reaching 
• Adulthood Prepared) 

Contact: 

David Nowell 
Program Director 
Timothy Baptist Church 
380 Timothy Road 
Athens, GA 30606 
Tel: 706-549-1435 

Program Type: 

Pregnancy prevention, career counseling, and parent 
education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk African-American males ages 12-18. 
Setting: 

Churches, schools, and public housing community 
centers in Clarke County, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Timothy Baptist Church and the March of Dimes. 
Program Description: 

Project RAP is a 1-year education program to increase 
adolescent African-American males' knowledge of 
sexuality, family planning, prenatal issues, sexually 
transmitted diseases, pregnancy prevention, and sub- 
stance abuse. The program recruits 25 at-risk African- 
American adolescent males to participate in 
decisionmaking workshops and provides parenting 
classes and support groups for adolescent fathers to 
help them cope with the stresses and responsibilities 
of parenthood. Mentors lead activities at biweekly 
group sessions, serve as role models, and offer sup- 
port to youths. 

Project RAP has also established support groups in 
two local high schools for teen fathers. Under the 
direction of a RAP mentor and a male school repre- 
sentative, the groups meet with at least three teen 
fathers to teach them about various child-rearing 
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issues. Upon completion of the 8-week course, the 
teens continue to receive guidance and support from 
Project RAP and the school representative. A series of 
pretests and posttests are administered to the youths 
to evaluate their progress at the end of the program. 

Project Serve 

Contact: 

Franklin Leonard 
President/Executive Director 
Fraternal Order of Police, Lodge 20 
407 East 25th Street, Suite 630 
Chicago, IL 606i6 
Tel: 312-608-0291 
Fax: 312-S08-0333 

Program Type: 

School-based life-skills building and academic 
achievement. 

Target Population: 

Inner-city, at-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Schools in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private donations. 

Program Description: 

Project Serve is an organization whose mission is to 
"ensure the survival and success of inner-city youth" 
through promotion of academic achievement; social 
discourse; and encouragement strategies based on 
positive role models and an educational curriculum. 
The sessions are taught within schools 1 full day per 
week for 10 weeks. Topics such as smoking and can- 
cer, AIDS/HIV education, self-esteem and life-skills 
building, violence resistance skills training, substance 
abuse prevention, peaceful conflict resolution strate- 
gies, interpersonal violence prevention, gangs, 
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sexually transmitted diseases, safety for little people, 
drive-by shootings, role models, and rap sessions are 
part of the curriculum. 

Project SPIRIT (Strength, 
Perseverance, Imagination, 
Responsibility, Integrity, and Talent) 

Contact: 

B.J. Long 

Acting Project Director 

Congress of National Black Churches, Inc. 

1225 Eye Street N.W., Suite 750 

Washington, DC 20005 

Tel: 202-371-1091 

Fax: 202-371-0908 

Program Type: 

Afterschool tutorial, parent education, and counseling. 
Target Population: 

African-American children at risk ages 6-12. 
Setting: 

Churches and other community locations in Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Indiana, Minnesota, New York, and 
Washington, D.C. 

Project Startup Date. 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has been evaluated as successful by the 
Strategic Planning Association. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, Georgia Childcare 
Council, Hearst Foundation West, Lilly Endowment 
and DeWitt Wallace-Readers Digest Fund. 

Program Description: 

Project SPIRIT, developed by the Congress of National 
Black Churches, aims to strengthen African-American 
families and provide the cultural context needed to 



enrich, support, and guide the education and growth 
of African-American youths. Because the church is a 
major institution in the lives of many African Ameri- 
cans, Project SPIRIT builds on this influence to in- 
volve parents, pastors, laypersons, community 
leaders, academicians, business persons, and politi- 
cians in the program. 

Project SPIRIT builds self-esteem through afterschool 
tutorial, Saturday j*.hool, and life skills enhancement 
programs. Designed for children ages 6-12, the 
program provides them with help in math, science, 
economic development, and home living skillo. Ser- 
vices also include parent education and pastoral 
counseling. 

The program will be expanded in California, Florida, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and Tennessee. A curriculum for 
young people ages 13-17 is also being developed. 

See also the Curriculum and Other Teaching Materials 
section in volume 2 of this Guide. 

Rainbow — New Vision 

Contact: 

Mae Materne 
President 

Rainbow Education Systems. Inc. 
3411 Austell Road 
Suite 200, Building I 
Marietta, GA 30060 
Tel: 404-319-8403 
706-802-1300 
Fax: 404-319-9099 

Program Type: 

Youth Competency /Summer Youth. 
Target Population: 

Offenders, teenage parents, school drop-outs, and 
youths with special needs. 

Setting: 

Paulding, Haralson, Floyd, Chattooga, and Bartow 
Counties in Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1987. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

In 1992, Rainbow's Walker County program targeting 
minority youths received the Governor's Award for 
Outstanding Service to Youth. 

Annual Budgets 

Approximately $230,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act OTP A). 

Program Description: 

The Rainbow Program has served over 3,000 at-risk 
youths ages 14-21 in northern Georgia since 1987. 
Currently, Rainbow is providing basic skills educa- 
tion/GED tutoring, job training, job search, drug and 
alcohol education, and life skills training (consumer 
education, budgeting, health information) to youths in 
Paulding, Haralson, Chattooga, Floyd, Cobb, and 
Cherokee Counties. In the past, Rainbow has oper- 
ated projects for incarcerated youths in Georgia Youth 
Development Centers in Cobb County and in 
MiUedgeville, Georgia. 

The project has included youths creating and pres ant- 
ing a play to depict the social programs experienced 
by young people today. During the past 2 years Rain- 
bow students have developed a yearbook to depict 
their summer work and experience the positive as- 
pects of teamwork. This year, Rainbow is integrating 
limited internships into the summer work experience 
and GED projects, and students are' being given the 
opportunity to intern on jobs that reflect their interest, 
aptitude, and abilities. Law-related education, includ- 
ing legal rights of youths, is an important component 
of Rainbow training. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Gwen Dellinger and Melissa Pyle, 706-295-6485. 

Reaching Out to Chelsea 
Adolescents (ROCA) 

Contact: 

Molly Baldwin 
Principal Investigator 

North Suffolk Mental Health Association, Inc. 
1 44 —1 48 Washington Avenue 
Chelsea, MA 02150 
Tel: 617-889-5210 



Program Type: 

Outreach to youths at ris*:. 

Target Population: 

Multicultural, at-risk youths ages 12-20. 

Setting: 

The streets of Chelsea, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 15, 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

A process and outcome evaluation concluded the pro- 
gram enjoys community support for its work with 
diverse cultural groups. 

Annual Budget: 

$232,000 to serve approximately 500 youths and 
families. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention. 

Program Description: 

This youth development program seeks to provide a 
safe and productive program in the first community in 
the United States to be placed in receivership* — a com- 
munity beset with problems yet with limited resources 
to serve youths. The program seeks to give youths 
positive experiences that will reduce their risk for 
victimization. It employs a full-time worker who pro- 
vides outreach to young people on the street. In addi- 
tion, youths are trained to serve as peer leaders and 
teachers who provide workshops on AIDS/HIV and 
violence prevention and who promote the idea to 
other youths that there are better options than joining 
gangs or using drugs. 

Reducing Dating Violence 

Contact: 

Vangie Foshee, Ph.D. 

Public Health Nursing 

University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill 

OR #7400, 267-B Roscnau Hall 

Chapel Hill, NC 27599-7400 

Tel: 919-966-6616 

Fax: 919-966-7141 
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Program Type: 

School-based sexual assault prevention, violence 
prevention. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades 8 and 9. 

Setting: 

Schools in Johnston County, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation rvill consist of surveys of students in 
the program and a comparison group in other schools 
over the following year. 

Annual Budget: 

$233,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

About 1,200 selected students in grades 8 and 9 in 
Johnston County receive classroom instruction about 
gender stereotypes, conflict management skills, and 
social norms that contribute to dating violence. Class- 
room instruction is supplemented with an arts pro- 
gram of student-conducted dramatic performances. In 
addition, parents, police workers, and other key indi- 
viduals in the community are trained to be better re- 
sources for youths who seek assistance about teenage 
dating violence. Partners in the project" include the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill in conjunc- 
tion with the Johnston County public schools, the 
Johnston County health department, and Harbor, Inc., 
a community-based organization. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention, 404-488-46'l6. 



Reducing Violence, STB's, and 
Pregnancy Among Black Youth 

Contact: 

Dr. John Jemmott, III 
Professor 

Department of Psychology 

Princeton University 

Green Hall — Psychology Department 

Princeton, NJ 08544-1010 

Tel: 609-258-4448 

Fax: 609-258-1275 

Program Type: 

Community-based strategy to teach violence preven- 
tion and avoidance of risky sexual behavior through 
skills training. 

Target Population: 

Middle school African-American youths and their 
mothers. 

Setting: 

New Brunswick and Trenton, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 

Annual Budget: 

$2,880,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Institutes of Health. 

Program Description: 

In New Brunswick and Trenton, New Jersey, a psy- 
chologist from Princeton University works with a 
multidisciplinary group (physicians, nurses, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers from Columbia University, 
the University of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jer- 
sey, and the Trenton Urban League) to prevent vio- 
lence and reduce sexual promiscuity. 

The approach is based on the concept that early ado- 
lescence is an excellent time, perhaps the last time, to 
succeed in enabling young people to avoid risky be- 
havior patterns and improve their skills in pb"ning 
and taking control of their lives. 
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Students from the public middle schools of Trenton 
and New Brunswick are recruited to participate in one 
of three types of interventions presented through the 
Trenton Urban League on weekends. One group re- 
ceives an intervention designed to increase skills in 
avoiding violence and sexual promiscuity, and their 
mothers receive an intervention to help them commu- 
nicate with their children about these issues. A second 
group of adolescents receives the same intervention, 
but their mothers receive information about general 
health risks. In a third group, both adolescents and 
their mothers receive general health-promotion 
interventions. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Susan Newcomer, Ph.D., National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development, 301-496-1174. 

Resolve All Problems 
Peacefully (RAPP) 

Contact: 

Barbara Rain 

Resolve All Problems Peacefully 
Ferguson Middle School 
701 January Avenue 
St. Louis, MO 63135 
Tel: 314-521-5792 

Program Type: 

School-based conflict resolution strategy based on 
peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

Elementary, middle school, and high school students. 
Setting: 

Classrooms in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

To date, more than 90 percent of the conflicts referred 
to student mediators were resolved by them. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Ferguson Middle School, local government agencies, 
and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The RAPP program offers 500 to 600 elementary, 
middle school, and high school students with a posi- 
tive approach to dealing with conflict by empowering 
them with the ability to resolve their own conflicts. 

The program teaches conflict resolution skills that <~an 
be used both in and outside of school. Students se- 
lected for the training program must be recognized 
leaders among their peers. Upon completion of the 
training sessions, these students are responsible for 
mediating conflicts between other students, indepen- 
dent of faculty involvement. 

Faculty recognized that although suspension and ex- 
pulsion are available as the last resort, RAPP offers a 
first resort. Students involved in disputes are given the 
choice of going to mediation or being sent '.o the 
principal's office. Most students choose mediation. 
However, any conflicts that cannot be resolved are 
still subject to school disciplinary action, including 
suspension and expulsion. 

Resolving Conflict Creatively 
Program (RCCP) 

Contact: 

Linda Lantieri 
Director 

RCCP National Center 
163 Third Avenue, #103 
New York, NY 10003 
Tel: 212-387-0225 
Fax: 212-387-0510 

Program Type: 

School-based instruction in conflict resolution, em- 
phasizing mediation, teacher training, and parental 
influence. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 5-18 (grades K-12). 

Setting: 

Schools in New York City and four other 
communities. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informa- 
tion (NCADI) PREVline electronic data system, and 
the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program was rated among the top 10 violence 
prevention programs in the Carnegie Report. Past as- 
sessments of RCCP have shown high teacher enthusi- 
asm for the program, gains in student as well as 
teacher knowledge of conflict resolution concepts and 
skills, and reported changes in student behavior. In a 
May 1990 study report by Metis Associates, 71 percent 
of teachers reported moderate or great decreases in 
physical violence in the classroom, while 66 percent 
observed less name calling and fewer verbal "put 
downs." Funded by CDC in 1993, a multiyear out- 
come evaluation, involving 9,000 children in 18 el- 
ementary schools, is under way. 

Annual Budget: 

Estimated $33 per student per year. 
Sources of Funding: 

Central Board of Education; New York Educators for 
Social Responsibility; National Center for Injury Pre- 
vention, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention; 
Education Development Center; National Center for 
Children in Poverty; Columbia University; community 
school districts; and private and public funding in 
New York City. 

Program Description: 

RCCP, a comprehensive conflict resolution program 
for about 50,000 youths in grades K-12, includes cur- 
riculums for elementary, secondary, and special edu- 
cation students; a peer mediation program; a parents' 
program; and a component for school administrators. 
The curriculums are taught by regular classroom 
teachers, but each teacher receives 20 hours of pro- 
fessional training from RCCP staff plus ongoing tech- 
nical assistance, consultation, and support throughout 
the year. The program focuses on creating school 
change in both the management of individual class- 
rooms and the school overall, so that students have a 
safe environment in which to explore peaceful ways 
of resolving conflict. 

RCCP concentrates on teaching key component skills 
of conflict resolution: active listening, assertiveness, 



expressing of feelings, perspective taking, coopera- 
tion, negotiation, and ways of interrupting expres- 
sions of bias or prejudice. Teachers are encouraged to 
incorporate conflict resolution discussions and skill 
building into the regular academic program. The el- 
ementary school curriculum includes 51 lessons orga- 
nized into 12 units, with separate activities for yiades 
K-3 and 4-6. The secondary school curriculum covers 
similar material but at greater depth and sophistica- 
tion, with an additional focus on ways of de-escalat- 
ing volatile situations that might lead to violent 
confrontation. 

RCCP instructors provide 20 hours of introductory 
training to classroom teachers, plus visits between 6 
and 10 times a year. A student mediation program is 
started only in schools that have been participating in 
RCCP for at least a year and have a group of teachers 
who regularly use the curriculum. The emphasis on 
student mediation as part of a larger schoolwide effort 
is considered a significant strength over mediation- 
only projects. All student mediators received 3 full 
days of experiential learning plus additional coaching 
from teachers. Elementary school mediators, selected 
from grades 4-6, work in pairs and are on duty dur- 
ing the lunchtime recess. In secondary schools, me- 
diators work in teams, acting on referrals they receive 
from faculty >r stuients themselves and conducting 
mediations in a room set aside for that purpose. 

Recently launched, RCCP's parent involvement pro- 
gram trains teams of 2 or 3 parents per school for 60 
hours to lead workshops for other parents on inter- 
group relations, family communications, and conflict 
resolution. To date, nearly 300 parents in 11 schools 
have received training. 

Richmond Youth Violence 
Prevention Program 

Contact: 

Albert D. Farrell, Ph.D. 
Psychology Department 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
808 West Franklin Street 
Box 2018 

Richmond, VA 23284-2018 
Tel: 804-367-8796 
Fax: 804-367-2237 
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Program Type: 

Elementary school curriculum focusing on anger 
management and conflict resolution and using peer 
mediation. 

Target Population: 

Students in grade 6. 

Setting: 

Eight middle schools in the Richmond, Virginia, 
public school system. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program will be evaluated by researchers at Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth University. 

Annual Budget: 

$210,700. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

The Richmond Youth Violence Prevention Program is 
a 3-year, school-based project consisting of (1) an 18- 
session curriculum that teaches students the use of 
alternative methods for dealing with violence and 
adaptive methods of dealing with anger and (2) a 
peer mediation program that uses a problem-solving 
approach to reinforce the skills students learn in the 
curriculum. The intervention is administered by a fa- 
cilitator from the Richmond Community Services 
Board, with whom Virginia Commonwealth University 
is collaborating on this project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
CDC, Division of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 



School-Based Violence 
Prevention Program 

Contact: 

Health Resources and Services Administration 

Bureau of Primary Health Care 

Division of Programs for Special Populations 

Perinatal and Child Health Branch 

4350 East-West Highway, Ninth Floor 

Bethesda, MD 20814 

Tel: 301-594-4470 

Fax: 301-594-4989 

Program Type: 

Mental health services and violence prevention 
activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-19. 

Setting: 

School-based clinics in Baltimore, Maryland; San 
Fernando, California; and Hardy County, West 
Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network. 

Annual Budget: 

$300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Community and Migrant Health Center Program, Bu- 
reau of Primary Health Care, Health Resources and 
Services Administration (HRSA). 

Program Description: 

For many years, Community and Migrant Health Cen- 
ters have developed violence prevention services to 
meet the needs of their communities. For example, a 
Center in Worchester, Massachusetts, developed a 
program to train peer leaders and mediators to ad- 
dress violence through dramatic art presentations and 
conflict resolution. Centers in Baltimore, Maryland; 
San Fernando, California; and Hardy County, West 
Virginia, are seeking to prevent violence using a 
range of strategies: a conflict resolution curriculum, 
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peer mediation, counseling, support groups, case 
management, outreach, crisis intervention, telephone 
hotlines, and home visits. 

School Resource Officer 

Contact: 

Ron Taber 

Torrance Police Department 
3300 Civic Center Drive 
Torrance, CA 90503 
Tel: 310-618-5694 

Program Type: 

School crime and violence reduction and prevention. 
Target Population: 

Students in elementary, middle, and high schools. 
Setting: 

Schools in Torrance, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Torrance Police Department. 

Program Description: 

This program aims to reduce crime in schools and 
educate young people about the dangers of dnjg 
abuse and gang activity. Uniformed law enforcement 
officers are assigned to every school campus 'n Tor- 
rance to deal with manifestations of delinquency as 
soon as they happen. Interviews and case investiga- 
tion are conducted immediately after an offense is 
reported. Officers work cooperatively with the 
D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) program, 
teaching prevention units in the classroom. 



Science/Technological Literacy 
Education for High Risk Youth in 
Giles County 

Contact: 

Charles Lytton 

507 Wenonah Avenue 

Pearisburg, VA 24134 

Tel: 703-921-3455 

Internet: ex071@vtvml.cc.vt.edu 

Program Type: 

Literacy education and parent education for at-risk 
youths. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 4-7. 

Setting: 

Giles County, Virginia, towns: Pearisburg, Narrows, 
Rich Creek, Pembroke, and Glen Lyn. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
CUSDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

Giles County, Virginia, suffers from many of the prob- 
lems common to the Appalachian region: high unem- 
ployment, low income, low educational achievement, 
poorly developed social and interpersonal skills, child 
abuse, and a decreasing and aging population. The 
Science/Technological Literacy Education for High 
Risk Youth project focuses on science, mathematics, 
and technology, and works to bring about stronger 
science and technology literacy to students. The pro- 
gram also includes parental influence through learn- 
ing activities, dysfunctional family counseling retreats, 
teacher workshops, study skills workshops, and sum- 
mer camps. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Margaret A. Amos, Virginia Tech, 703-231-6371. 
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Second Step: A Violence Prevention 
Curriculum 

Contact: 

Barbara Guzzo 

Director, Client Support Services 
Committee for Children 
2203 Airport Way South, Suite 500 
Seattle, WA 98134-2027 
Tel: 800-634-4449 
206-343-1223 
Fax: 206-343-1445 

Program Type: 

School-based violence prevention curriculums and 
videos, teacher and parent training programs, and 
consultation services for school- and districtwide 
implementation. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 4-14 (Preschool-grade 8), teachers and 
other school personnel, parents, and caretakers. 

Setting: 

Schools and other community group settings. 
Project Startup Date: 

Grades 1-3 curriculum was first pilot tested in 1987 
and published in 1988. 

Information Source: 

National Institute of Justice and Committee for 
Children. 

Evaluation Information: 

Initial evaluations have shown strong teacher en- 
dorsement for the program and evidence of student 
gains in both knowledge and behavioral skills. These 
evaluations are available upon request from the Com- 
mittee for Children. A current evaluative study funded 
by Centers for Disease Control and Prevention is near- 
ing completion with results tentatively available in 
winter 1994. A Carnegie report, Violence Prevention 
for Young Adolescents: The State of the Art of Program 
Evaluation identifies Second Step as one of seven 
programs throughout the United States whose "results 
to date have been promising" (report available 
through The Carnegie Council on Adolescent Devel- 
opment, 2400 North Street N.W., Washington, DC 
20037, 202-428-7979). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A (There is no separate budget for the Second Step 
program). 



Sources of Funding: 

Curriculum sales, training fees, research grants, and 
contracts. 

Program Description: 

Second Step is a violence-prevention curriculum de- 
signed to reduce impulsive and aggressive behavior in 
children by increasing their social competency skills. 
The program is composed of four grade-specific cur- 
riculums: Preschool/Kindergarten (Pre/K), grades 1-3, 
grades 4-5, f.nd grades 6-8. The curriculums are de- 
signed for teachers and other youth service providers 
to present in a classroom or other group setting. 

Second Step teaches skills in empathy, impulse con- 
trol, problem solving, appropriate social behavior and 
anger management. For example, in the unit on em- 
pathy, students learn to identify and predict the feel- 
ings of others and to provide an appropriate 
emotional response. In the impulse control unit, stu- 
dents learn problem-solving and communication 
skills, with a focus on how to handle and solve inter- 
personal conflict. In the anger management unit, stu- 
dents learn techniques for reducing stress and 
channeling angry feelings into constructive problem 
solving. 

The Pre/K to grade 5 kits contain photo lessons, com- 
plete with discussion guide, teacher notes and activi- 
ties; and a teacher's guide, which offers a description 
of each teaching unit, background information, sug- 
gestions and resources for handling difficult classroom 
situations, homework, parent activity sheets, and take- 
home letters. In addition, the Pre/K kit includes pup- 
pets, sing-along tapes, and posters. Grades 1-5 kits 
include classroom posters and video lessons that ac- 
company each of the units to serve as a model for 
teachers and stu dents. The grades 6-8 curriculum in- 
cludes overhead transparencies and "Check It Out," a 
video focusing on specific behavioral skills. Ml cur- 
riculums are self-contained and e^sy to im^. ? ment. 

A six-session parent education and training compo- 
nent to Second Step is currently under development 
and undergoing pilot testing. Publication of this com- 
ponent is slated for September 1995. 

The Committee for Children offers regularly scheduled 
one-day Second Step staff trainings in Seattle and 
three-day Second Step trainer trainings across the 
United States and Canada. Onsite trainings arc pro- 
vided on a contractual basis with the Committee for 
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Children. The Committee for Children provides no-fee 
implementation planning support services for schools, 
districts, and agencies to help ensure quality results 
from use of the program. 

Space Station Indiana Science 
and Reading Literacy 

Contact: 

Susan J. Barkman 

Purdue University 

1161 AG AD Room 226 

West Lafayette, IN 47907-1161 

Tel: 317-494-S436 

Fax: 317-496-1152 

Internet: sjb@four-h.purdue.edu 

Program Type: 

Science and math literacy education. 
Target Population: 

Elementary school youths ages 7-9 in grades 2-3. 
Setting: 

Three sites in Indiana: Williamsport (Warren County), 
Aurora (Dearborn County), and Indianapolis (Marion 
County). 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and private organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Space Station Indiana Science and Reading Lit- 
eracy program is a hands-on approach to increase 
science and math literacy in second and third grade 
students who are either required or recommended to 
attend remedial summer school because of low scores 
on a State achievement test or poor performance in 
school. Four major strategies are used in the project: 

• Students participate in a minimum of 60 hours of 
experiential learning during the summer. 
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• Parents, as partners, share in classroom experiences 
with their child. 

• Small group meetings keep students involved in 
learning activities throughout the year. 

• School enrichment programs include all students in 
the classroom to reinforce learning. 

Partners in the project include Warren, Dearborn, and 
Marion County Cooperative Extension Services and 
County Commissioners; Metropolitan School District 
of Warren County; South Dearborn School Corpora- 
tion; Indianapolis Community School Corporation; 
Indiana Space Grant Consortium; and Indiana Aero- 
space Education Council. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Site 1 — Renee McKee, Warren County Extension, 
Williamsport, Indiana, 317-762-3231; Site 2-Natalie 
Fowler, Dearborn County Extension, Aurora, Indiana, 
812-926-1189; Site 3 — Altamease Thomas, Marion 
County Extension, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
317-253-0871. 

STANDUP FOR KIDS 
Contact: 

Richard L. Koca, Sr. 
National Executive Director 
National Headquarters 
Standup for Kids 
P.O. Box 461292 
Aurora, CO 80046 
Tel: 303-699-4543 
Fax: 303-699-4543 

Program Type: 

Outreach services that emphasize direct assistance for 
physical and emotional needs and life skills training. 

Target Population: 

Homeless and at-risk youths ages 22 and younger. 
Setting: 

Communities nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

The program has received the J.C. Penney Golden 
Rule Award. 

Annual Budget: 

$125,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Services in kind, civic organizations, and personal 
contributions. 

Program Description: 

STANDUP FOR KIDS, an on-the-streets outreach pro- 
gram designed to improve homeless and at-risk 
youths' chances of survival, provides encouragement 
and guidance to help participants become members 
of the community. The program offers services such 
as housing; education assistance; vocational develop- 
ment; counseling; health; transportation to self-help 
meetings; legal assistance; and clothes, furniture, and 
other daily necessities. The program also offers life 
skills training, covering such areas as budgeting, 
banking, apartment cleanliness and safety, shopping 
and cooking, nutrition, and hygiene. Laundry services 
and lunch and snack facilities are made available, as 
well as mail and message services. 

STARBASE 

Contact: 

Amy Hickox 
Director 

Office of Civil-Military Programs 
Room 2D512A 
The Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 
Tel: 703-614-0636 

Program Type: 

Math and science skills education program. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 6-18. 

Setting: 

Participating States include California, Florida, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1993. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the Department of Defense, Office of 
Civil-Military Programs. 

Annual Budget: 

$4,125 million for fiscal year 1995. 

Sources of Funding: 

Congressional appropriations. 

Program Description: 

STARBASE is an educational program aimed at im- 
proving the math and science skills of predominantly 
at-risk youths ages 6-18. The program starts at the 
elementary school level to attract and prepare stu- 
dents for careers in engineering and science. The 
math- and science-based curriculum incorporates ex- 
periential learning, simulations, and experiments in 
aviation and space-related fields. The program also 
addresses drug-use prevention, health, self-esteem, 
and life skills. Parents are encouraged to become 
involved in their children's learning process. The pro- 
gram is staffed by Federally reimbursed State employ- 
ees. Schools with a high proportion of economically 
and educationally disadvantaged students apply and 
are selected by local and State selection committees. 

STARBASE is one of the Department of Defense's 
(DOD's) Civil-Military Programs developed in re- 
sponse to President Clinton's "Rebuild America" 
agenda. The Civil-Military Program provides an op- 
portunity to leverage DOD assets in support of do- 
mestic needs and has two main priorities: (1) civil- 
military cooperation programs that focus on health 
care, infrastructure, and job training and (2) civil- 
military youth programs that focus on education and 
life skills. For information on other Civil-Military Pro- 
grams, contact Amy Hickox at the address above. See 
also ChalleNGe and Youth Conservation Corps listings 
in this section. 

STAY IN SCHOOL 

Contact: 

David Twigg 
Assistant Director 

Training and Employment Council of South Florida 
3403 N.W. 82d Avenue, Suite 300 
Miami, FL 33122-1029 
Tel: 305-594-7615 
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Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and career development. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths (minimum age 14) who are eligible for 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds. 

Setting: 

Summer and high schools in Dade County, Florida. 

Project Startup Date. 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

JTPA Title IIA, Dade County Public Schools, and the 
community college system. 

Program Description: 

STAY IN SCHOOL is a public/private partnership that 
focuses on improving the life prospects of at-risk 
youths. All participants mrst be JTPA eligible. Partici- 
pants may enter the program as early as age 14. The 
program provides intensive counseling, tutoring, and 
bas : ,c skills training during the summer and school 
year. Specific services include strategies for 
developing preemployment/career development ma- 
turity competencies, volunteer mentors, and SAT 
preparation. Summer jobs provide opportunities for 
students to demonstrate and improve employment 
skills. Participants are also provided separate life skills 
classes as needed. 

The project is directly related to the rationale behind 
developing a future workforce as outlined by the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 
and AMERICA 2000; it also addresses the need for 
creating an environment for students to learn. Partners 
in the project include the JTPA system, the public 
school system, community colleges, and several social 
service organizations. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Joseph Alfano, SDA, 305-594-7615. 



Streetworker Program 

Contact: 

Tracy Litheut 

Program Manager 

Boston Community Centers 

1010 Massachusetts Avenue 

Boston, MA 02118 

Tel: 617-635-4920 

Fax: 617-635-4524 

Program Type: 

Youth violence prevention. 

Target Population: 

High-risk youths, especially those not currently receiv- 
ing services. 

Setting: 

High-risk neighborhoods and Boston Public Schools 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Boston, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health. 

Program Description: 

Drawing on 6 years of experience in conducting out- 
reach to Boston's at-risk youths, Boston Community 
Centers hired and trained a network of streetworkers 
whose role is to find "hard to reach" high-risk youths 
and to help them with issues of substance abuse, 
court involvement, teen violence, and sexuality 
through a service delivery system that includes inter- 
vention and advocacy. 

The activities of the streetworkers include: 

o Finding youths who are "hanging out" and linking 
them to agencies providing services to youths. 

• Maintaining a referral and resource system of ser- 
vices for youths. 

e Establishing an informal body among themselves to 
facilitate knowledge sharing and trouble shooting. 
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o Responding to and intervening in crisis or emer- 
gency situations citywide. 

o Providing intensive services to over 100 high-risk 
youths who do not make use of traditional assistance 
sources such as recreational facilities or other youth 
serving agencies. 

Students for Peace 

Contact: 

Pamela Orpinas, Ph.D., M.P.H. 
Assistant Professor 

Center for Health Promotion, Research and 

Development 
School of Public Health 
University of Texas-Houston 
1200 Herman Pressler, Suite W-908 
Houston, TX 77030 
Tel: 713-792-8553 
Fax: 713-794-1756 

Internet: sph0294<?utsph.sph.uth.tmc.edu 
Program Type: 

Schoi.'- based, comprehensive, violence-prevention 
program, using peer leadership, parental education, 
violence-prevention curriculum, and modification of 
the school environment. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades 6-8. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in Houston, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program will be evaluated by assessing students' 
self-reported aggressive behaviors and behaviors asso- 
ciated with violence, such as drug and alcohol use, 
weapon carrying, fighting, in- and out-of-school sus- 
pensions, expulsions, and referrals to the police 
department. 



Annual Budget: 

$261,500. 

Sources of Funding: 

The National Center for Injury Prevention and Con- 
trol, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

Eight middle schools, with about 11,000 students, 
from Houston Independent School District are partici- 
pating in the project. Students for Peace is a school- 
based, comprehensive project that aims to reduce 
aggressive behaviors among students in grades 6-8 
by fostering violence prevention skills, by changing 
social norms about violence, and by modifying the 
school and home environment through altered school 
policies and provision of parent education. The four 
primary components are: 

• A school health promotion council made up of 
teachers, administrators, staff, students, and parents to 
organize and coordinate schoolwide intervention ac- 
tivities and to influence organizational change at the 
school level. 

o A curriculum that provides knowledge and skills. 

• Peer mediation and peer leadership training with 
some of the students to modify social norms. 

o Pare"' involvement fostered by providing informa- 
tion about the project and a newsletter describing role 
models that parents can emulate at home to reduce 
conflict and aggression. 

The Center for Health Promotion Research and Devel- 
opment, School of Public Health, University of Texas 
Health Science Center at Houston, and the Houston 
Independent School District are partners in this 
program. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
Division of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 
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Swimmer Adventure in 
Learning (SAJDL) 



West Helena Public Schools; and Marvel! Boys, Girls, 
and Adult Community Development Center. 



Contact: 
VeEtta Simmons 
County Extension Agent 
Home Economics/4-H 
County Office Building 
116 Center Street 
Marion, AR 72364 
Tel: 501-739-3239 

Program Type: 

Summer education and vocational development. 

Target Population: 
Youths ages 8-12. 

Setting: 

Crittenden and Phillips Counties in Arkansas 

Project Startup Date: 
Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government, and 
community organizations. 

Program Description: 

SAIL is a 5-week summer program involving youths in 
experiential learning activities, with a focus on read- 
ing, science, and technology. The school segment of a 
program involving youth in hands-on science experi- 
ences is based on the curriculum materials known as 
SPACES. The two counties selected for the pilot work 
were chosen because of their locations in the Missis- 
sippi River Delta sect.on of Arkansas and the risk fac- 
tors for youths j nesenl in each of the two counties. 
The Delta has traditionally hauled the problems of 
poverty, minimum skill employment opportunities, 
teen pregnancy, illiteracy, school dropouts, and sea 
sonal unemployment. When combined with the other 
piohlems ol the region, the need lor ptcvenlive edu 
cational programming is apparent. 'Ibis program is ih< 
result of a collaboration among Arkansas Male I'nuvr 
sit y ; Joncsboro, Marion, F.aile, Mai veil, ami Helena 



Sources for Additional Information: 
Shawn Payne, County Extension Agent, Agriculture, 
501-338-5540; Dr. Frank T. Plafcan, 501-671-2059; 
Dr. Judy A. Robison, 501-671-2059. 

Summer Vo-Teclh Program 

Contact: 
Greg Pacific 

Private Industry Council of Southern Connecticut 
181 Middle Street 
Bridgeport, CT 06604 
Tel: 203-576-7030 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention through a summer 
academic and vocational training program. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 14-21. 

Setting: 

Central High School in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

NY A, 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Private Industry Council of Southern 
Connecticut and the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

S50,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Title II A. 
Program Description: 

The Summer Vo-Tech program provides basic skills 
and vocational training to youths at risk of dropping 
out of school. Targeted clients are economically dis- 
advantaged young people who test 2 or more years 
below grade level, who may need Fnglish-as-a- 
Second Language (I'.SL) training, and who lack basic 
cntry-levi 1 employment skills. The program runs for 6 
week.'. Ir mi July through August and series 150 par 
licip.mls The academic curriculum provides a mix of 
nialhenuti( s skills, language arts, and FSL instruction 



in a cla.ssroom setting. Each participant's course of 
study is individualized to address his or her particular 
needs. The vocational training component provides 
exposure to clerical skills, commercial art, power me- 
chanics, and electronic assembly skills in onsile train- 
ing labs. In selected instances, participants who need 
course credit for promotion to the next grade in 
school may receive credit for successful participation 
in the program. 

Soppofting Adolescents with 
Guidance sisid Employment (SAGE) 

Contact: 

Christopher L. Ringwalt, Dr.P.H. 

Center for Social Research and Policy Analysis 

Research Triangle Institute 

3040 Cornwallis Road 

P.O. Box 12194 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709-2194 
Tel: 919-541-6252 
Fax: 919-541-5945 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention strategies emphasizing mentoring 
and employment training. 

Target Population: 
African-American males ages 13-10 

Setting: 

Durham, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 
September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by National Center for Inju^ Prevention and 
Control, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(.CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluati n Information: 

Quantitative and qualitative data are being collected 
to assess the effects of S\GH on participating youths, 
their mentors and parents, and the Durham commu- 
nity. Data are collected through periodic surveys, ac- 
tivity loj^.s, focus group discussions, attendant! • 
records, and local media coverape. 

Annual Budget: 

H •*,()(] moo. 



Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

Supporting Adolescents with Guidance and Employ- 
ment (SAGE) is a mullifaceted, community-based in- 
tervention designed to prevent or reduce the 
incidence of violence and other high-risk behaviors 
among African-American male adolescents ages 13-16 
in Durham, North Carolina. The program consists of 
two major components. The guidance component 
includes a Rites of Passage (Afrocentric manhood 
training), adult mentoring, and a 10-month entrepre- 
neurial program. The employment component in- 
cludes pre-employment skills training, summer jobs, 
and a 4-month entrepreneurial program. 

The experimental program is serving two groups of 
adolescent males (130 in each group). Eligible youths 
in each group are randomly assigned to one of three 
conditions: guidance and employment, employment 
only, and a control group. The control group will be 
eligible to participate in a delayed program after a 9- 
monlh followup period. The Research Triangle Insti- 
tute is responsible for managing and evaluating the 
SAGE intervention. The Durham Business and Profes- 
sional Chain, the Durham County Health Department, 
and the Durham Employment and Training Office are 
implementing the various program components. The 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill and North 
Carolina Central University are also assisting with pro- 
gram implementation and evaluation. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 

Division of Violence Prevention, MS K60, 4770 Buford 

Highway, Atlanta, GA 30341 (Tel: 404-488-4646, Pax: 

404-488-4349). 



System off Values 

C Contact: 

Tony I,, t lopson 

Sell l-nliaiK einenl , Im 

21% N.E. P.K.adw.iy 

Portland, OH ')7ZM 

Tel: 50 ^249-1721 

I ,tv so-; 1 i'i 
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Program Type: 

Violence prevention emphasizing adult mentors and a 
combination of academic education, life skills train- 
ing, and recreational activities. 

Target Population: 

Students in grades 7-9 from low-income, high-crime 
neighborhoods. 

Setting: 

Three middle schools and one high school in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
and Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation using a control group of 240 other stu- 
dents will be conducted. Information on how the pro- 
gram is being operated will be collected quarterly, 
and data on how behavior has been affected will be 
collected once a year. 

Annual Budget: 

$211,250. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

Approximately 150 students from 4 schools (3 middle 
and 1 high school) are enrolled in the program. Stu- 
dents are provided with adult mentors and participate 
in programs that include training in conflict resolution 
and social skills, peer education in violence preven- 
tion, recreational opportunities, and academic tutor- 
ing. Students spend at least 1 hour per month 
interacting with their mentors. Services are provided 
about 13 hours per week during the school year and 
25 hours per week during the summer months. The 
training curriculum draws extensively upon unique 
African- American cultural foundations and experi- 
ences. Self Enhancement, Inc., a community-based 
organization, is working in conjunction with RMC 
Research Corporation on this project. 
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Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
CDC, Division of Violence Prevention, 
404-488-4646. 

Teens, Crime, and the Community 
(TCC) 

Contact: 

National Teens, Crime, and the Community Program 
Center 

c/o National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K Street N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-3817 
Tel: 202-466-6272 

Program Type: 

Youth crime prevention education and action. 
Target Population: 

School-age youths in both school and nonschool 
settings. 

Setting: 

Urban, suburban, and rural secondary schools; juve- 
nile justice facilities; and community-based facilities. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 

Evaluation Information: 

Seven third-par evaluations document positive feed- 
back from teacher and students. Students gain knowl- 
edge of how to protect themselves, their friends, and 
their families from crime. Pre- and postassessments 
using control groups showed that Teens, Crime, and 
the Community also enhances prosocial, anti-delin- 
quent attitudes among students. 

Annual Budget: 

S12-S15 per student per year (or less) for local 
programs. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
funds and technical assistance for TCC's national cen- 
ter. Community foundations; local anti-crime, health, 
and student services; drug-free schools; and similar 
funds for local sites. 
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Program Description: 

Teens, Crime, and the Community includes education 
in the causes of crime, crime prevention, and action 
projects that enable young people to use their knowl- 
edge and skills to make their schools or neighbor- 
hoods safer. The education component includes a 
200-page text that can be infused into a wide variety 
of courses, including civics, social studies, health, and 
sociology. It has been used with youth-membership 
organizations, in community centers, and by law en- 
forcement officers working with youths. 

Through thought-provoking, interactive strategies, 
youths explore the impact of crime on their commu- 
nity, family, and friends; learn prevention strategies 
for both violent and property crimes; develop skills in 
conflict resolution; and examine the criminal and ju- 
venile justice systems. Action projects such as cross- 
age teaching of crime and drug abuse prevention, 
peer education in sexual assault prevention, and graf- 
fiti clean-ups complement structured learning and 
help youths develop a sense of their importance and 
competence as community members. The program 
appeals to all youths because it draws on their experi- 
ences and helps them view those experiences in the 
context of crime's impact on those they care about. 

The most basic elements of the curriculum can be 
presented in as few as 10 classroom sessions; its con- 
tent can also be expanded to as many as 45 sessions. 
Teens, Crime, and the Community is enriched by en- 
gaging community members as resource persons to 
augment lessons and help students relate crime issues 
to their own community settings. It also provides pub- 
lic service learning opportunities such as peer assis- 
tance, cross-age teaching, and community improve- 
ment projects. 

The program was developed jointly by the NCPC and 
the National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law. 
It has been used successfully in different school set- 
tings ranging from middle to freshman and sopho- 
more high school years. More th?n 500 schools have 
purchased the text. Information, training, and techni- 
cal assistance are available through the National 
Teens, Crime, and the Community Program Center. 



Teens on Target (TNT) 

Contact: 

Deane Calhoun 
Executive Director 
Youth ALIVE 

3012 Summit Avenue, Suite 3670 
Summit Medical Center 
Oakland, CA 94609 
Tel: 510-444-6191 
Fax: 510-444-6195 

Program Type: 

Youth advocacy to prevent violence. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths, policymakers, the media, and commu- 
nity leaders. 

Setting: 

Oakland and Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

TNT students have given presentations to over 4,000 
young people in schools and at youth conferences. 

Annual Budget: 

$175,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundations, Alameda County Department of Drug 
and Alcohol Programs, and Oakland Unified School 
District. 

Program Description: 

Teens on Target (TNT) trains urban youths to advo- 
cate solutions to violence to their peers in schools, 
communities, hospitals, and correctional facilities. 
Besides leading workshops for their peers, TNT mem- 
bers provide expert testimony before elected officials 
and at public hearings and conferences of profession- 
als. They appear frequently in the media to reshape 
the image of urban youths and to promote violence 
prevention strategies. Over 75 young people have 
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been trained to address four a eas of violence: guns, 
alcohol and drugs, family violence, and street and 
gang violence. 

TNT members are completing a trainers' manual with 
their own ideas for youths in other cities interested in 
starting a similar program. TNT members have also 
started "Caught in the Crossfiie," a hospital peer visi- 
tation program, with the Highland Hospital Trauma 
Center. Members provide peer support and referrals 
to teenagers who arc hospitalized from violent inju- 
ries to try to prevent retaliation and offer alternatives 
to violence. 

The Texas Middle School Network 

Contact: 

Melody Johnson 
Senior Director 

Division of Middle School Education 
Texas Education Agency 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701 
Tel: 512-463-9223 
Fax: 512-463-9838 

Program Type: 

School network of mentoring and support services. 

Target Population: 

Middle school students. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Texas. 

Project Startut Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Texas has recently completed an extensive data base 
on student demographics and program results and has 
begun an analysis of middle school practices. Texas' 
program is based on a similar middle school initiative 
in Maine; a study of Maine's program indicated it im 
pioved student prriornian. < 

Annual Budget: 

$3,500 



Sources of Funding: 

Carnegie Foundation (original funding); the Texas 
Education Agency (continuing funding). 

Program Description: 

The Texas Middle School Network is a linked system 
of 60 mentor schools and over 800 network schools 
committed to implementing the 8 goals in Carnegie's 
landmark document, Turning Points, fteparing 
American Youth for the 21st Century. Key to the pro- 
gram is the time each student spends regularly with 
an adviser who knows him or her well enough to 
become a mentor. To create a sense of community, 
participating schools divide the student body into 
units of i 20 to 150 teachers that share a group of 4 or 
5 teachers. Although services vary from school to 
school, programs commonly emphasize substantive 
parent and community involvement, a broad range of 
student support services, academic teaming, and flex- 
ible scheduling. Cooperative learning addresses 
youths' needs for social interaction, encourages hem 
to take responsibility for their own learning, and pro- 
motes higher order thinking skills. 

Mentor schools, which provide technical assistance 
and intensive professional development for teachers 
in network schools, serve as laboratories and demon- 
stration sites for a comprehensive set of practices de- 
signed „o make middle schools more effective in 
meeting the needs of young adolescents. Mentor 
schools pool resources with districts, education ser- 
vice centers, and professional organizations to 
sponsor conferences. Future plans call for expansion 
of the network to all 1,500 middle schools and to 
achieve a ratio of 1 mentor school to every 20 
network schools. 

Texas Network of Youth Services 
(TNOYS) 

C mtact: 

Theresa Andreas Tod 
TNOYS 

•>S2S Wallingwood Diive, Suite 1503 
Austin, TX ?H746-6 t J23 
I VI: 512-328 UHGO 
l ax S] 2 32K fiB63 

Program Type: 

Statewide coalition to provide .\upport and social 
ser\ ices. 
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Target Population: 

At-risk youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Youth service agencies throughout the State of Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State agencies, member dues, and private 
donations. 

Program Description: 

TNOYS is an incorporated organization of nonprofit 
youth service agencies and private individuals net- 
working to create better options and improve avail- 
able services for at-risk youths and their families. 
TNOYS supports community-based alternatives for 
youths, promotes quality standards for youth services, 
facilitates opportunities for shared training, provides 
technical assistance, and offers mutual support. 

TNOYS publishes a newsletter for member agencies 
and individuals alerting them to legislative, training, 
and other events or resources of interest to youth 
advocates. This is one aspect of TNOYS' strategy to 
foster public awareness and responsible policies on 
issues that affect youths. 

Member agencies provide such services as: 

o Counseling, including needs assessment, crisis inter- 
vention, runaway intervention services, emergency 
shelter, independent living preparation, and referral. 

o Education and employment assistance, including 
vocational training, alternative education, and sports/ 
recreational activities. 

o Child placement or referral and aftercare. 

This program is also listed in the Information Sources, 
Funding, and Technical Assistance volume of this 
Guide. 



Truancy Habits Reduced, Increasing 
Valuable Education (THRIVE) and 3D 
(Don't Do Drugs) 

Contact: 

Pam Harrell 

Special Programs Coordinator 

Office of the District Attorney 

320 Robert S. Kerr Avenue, Room 518 

Oklahoma City, OK 73102 

Tel: 403-841-0675 

Fax: 405-841-0756 

Program Type: 

School-based interventions to prevent truancy and 
drug abuse. 

Target Population: 

School-aged youths. 

Setting: 

Schools and youth centers in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

During the 1991-92 school year, 446 youths were 
processed through the 2 THRIVE centers. The Okla- 
homa City Public School System reported a steady 
decline in the dropout rate from 5.9 to 4.1 percent; 
further, the number of daytime burglaries has de- 
clined 27 percent. Feedback from parents, students, 
and school officials on both THRIVE and 3D has been 
positive. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grants, private foundations, and in-kind 
services. 

Program Description: 

The TI 1RIVF. and 3D programs are two activities that 
provide alternatives to drug abuse and truancy. 

As an interagency program based on a police- 
community relations framework, THRIVE serves to 
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keep children in school and out of criminal activity, 
such as burglaries and drug abuse, by working with 
law enforcement officers to bring in juveniles who are 
absent from school without an excuse. Parents are 
notified and required to pick up the child at the cen- 
ter. The Oklahoma County Youth Services Agency 
takes the youths at the end of the day, if a truant's 
parents cannot be located. Each participating agency 
operates under a set of guidelines and signs a memo- 
randum of agreement that specifies the resources each 
agency devotes to the project. The centers are staffed 
by Oklahoma City police officers, a school system 
staff person, a social worker, two case managers, and 
a secretary. The district attorney's office provides ro- 
tated staffing for the center 1 day per week. 

In the 3D program, more than 1,000 high school stu- 
dents are now participating voluntarily: they submit to 
urine drug testing in exchange for consumer dis- 
counts. The students also receive a reference confirm- 
ing their drug-free lifestyle, which can be used when 
they apply for employment. Before participat'on in 
the program is considered, each student must present 
parental authorization. Only laboratories certified by 
the National Institute on Dnjg Abuse are used, and a 
"chain of custody procedure" preserves the integrity 
of the test Confirmation testing is conducted on all 
positive test results to ensure validity. 

Tutoring Program 

Contact: 

Maria Pearson 

do Fort Pierce Police Department 

920 South U.S. #1 

P.C. Box 1149 

Fort Pierce, FL 34954 

Tel: 407-461-3820 

Fax: 407-461-3820 

Program Type: 

Academic tutoring through community policing 
strategy. 

Target Population: 

Elementary school-age children. 

Setting: 

Neighborhood patrol station in Fort Pierce, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

December 1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

In addition to receiving the Mayor's Conference Rec- 
ognition Award, the Fort Pierce Police Department 
reported that the tutorial program attracts 30-40 chil- 
dren on a continual basis. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Donations from private sources. 

Program Description: 

The El Dorado Terrace Tutorial Program provides 
assistance with math, writing, and reading to any el- 
ementary school-age child who requests it. With the 
help of area teachers, college students, police person- 
nel, and local residents, the program is offered free of 
charge twice a week for a 1-hour period in a neigh- 
borhood patrol station. Tutors contact the children's 
schoolteachers to inform them when their students 
are in tutoring and to make sure that students bring 
assignments from school when they need extra help. 

Vieques Kids in Action for Science 
Education 

Contact: 

Ruben Reyes 
P.O. Box 1524 
Vieques, PR 00765 
Tel: 809-741-1111 
Fax: 809-741-2260 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and science literacy 
education. 

Target Population: 

Academically disadvantaged youths in grades 4-6. 
Setting: 

Rural elementary school on Puerto Rico's southeast 
coast, isolated from the main island of Puerto Rico. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, U.S. Department 
of Education, municipal government, and local 
businesses. 

Program Description: 

Vieques Kids in Action for Science Education is a pilot 
dropout prevention and science literacy program of- 
fered in a daily summer camp and afterschool educa- 
tion program to 107 academically disadvantaged 
students in grades 4-6 of the Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos School. Vieques municipality was selected 
as the project site due to its critical situation — a 44- 
percent unemployment rate, an average annual in- 
come of $1,000 to $4,999, and students with low aca- 
demic performance (52 percent). 

The program is based on the most academically im- 
portant units and concepts related to extension educa- 
tion and the Vieques natural environment. Parents 
and volunteers receive parent education and training 
in 4-H philosophy. In 1993, the program was 
expanded to other rural elementary -xhools. Partners 
in the project include: the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Vieques Bee Farm, Humberto Silva Farm, and 
the municipal government. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dolores Pinero, External Resources Coordinator, 
809-751-1130. 

Violence Intervention Program (VIP) 

Contact: 

Dorothy Browne, Ph.D. 

Principal Investigator 

Department of Maternal and Child Health 

Public Health Department 

Rosenau Hall 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27599-7^00 
Tel: 919-688-9600 
Fax: 919-688-9037 



Program Type: 

Peer leadership training to teach a unique violence 
prevention curriculum. 

Target Population: 

Middle school youths. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Program Description: 

VIP is a school-based, peer leadership and education 
program that trains middle school students to teach 
fellow students about violence, anger management, 
conflict resolution, and other mechanisms for violence 
prevention. For example, using an approach involving 
cultural arts, students prepare a skit and present it to 
classmates. The first ending shows an escalation of a 
conflict that ends in violence, while a second ending 
shows an escalation and then a deescalation through 
communication. The goals of the program are to pre- 
vent the incidence of violent behavior among adoles- 
cents, modify attitudes so that violence is not 
romanticized, and create community involvement in 
support of violence prevention. Small group discus- 
sions, a curriculum developed by Deborah Prothrow- 
Stith, 10 weekly sessions taught by trained teachers, 
and an evaluation are used to enhance the students' 
peer activities. 
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Work, Achievement, Values, and 
Education (WAVE) 

Contact: 

Communications Department 
WAVE, Inc. 
501 School Street S.W. 
Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20024-2754 
Tel: 202-484-0103 
Fax: 202-488-7595 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention based on peer leadership 
as well as academic and employment training for 
dropouts. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-21. 

Setting: 

Middle and high schools in 180 communities 
nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1969. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Independent research has shown that WAVE en- 
hanced students' determination to stay in school. 
Also, scores on self-esteem and job readiness im- 
proved markedly, and math and reading levels rose 
an average of one grade level. 

Annual Budget: 

$4 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), program contracts, 
and foundation and corporation grants. 

Program Description: 

WAVE is a national, nonprofit organization that pro- 
vides youths at risk of dropping out of school with 
education, motivation, community involvement, and 
career development opportunities. Headquartered in 
Washington, D.C., WAVE programs are in more than 
180 communities and schools across the country, serv- 
ing more than 15,000 youths annually. 



Many of WAVE'S youths face insurmountable chal- 
lenges, including low self-esteem, family problems, 
substance abuse, teen pregnancy, and fear of, or in- 
volvement in, crime. WAVE helps them overcome 
barriers to success and lead productive lives. All 
youths become members of an esteem-building lead- 
ership association that they run. The Association 
sponsors social, civic, and fundraising events that help 
promote members' sense of personal responsibility 
and community service. 

WAVE administers three major programs. The first, a 
dropout prevention project, is for students who are 
still in school. Participants learn critical thinking, 
decisionmaking, communication, and leadership skills 
in a curriculum that emphasizes life skills, personal 
development, career awareness, and employability. 

The second program, adapted from the high school 
project, is a dropout prevention program for middle 
school students. The program's goals are to reduce 
absenteeism, improve grades, enhance self-esteem, 
and increase the likelihood that students will stay in 
school. 

A third, for high school dropouts, emphasizes basic 
education skills, completion of the GED, and employ- 
ment training. Eased on the Job Training Partnership 
Act core competencies, the curriculum covers career 
decisionmaking, labor market research, resumes, job 
interviews, punctuality, and interpersonal relations. 

All three of WAVE'S programs strive to bring out the 
best in youths by helping them understand, develop, 
and enhance their potential. 

WORK HAWAII — Castle Cooperative 
Employment Project 

Contact: 

Shirley McCall 
Education Director 
J.B. Castle High School 
45-386 Kanehoe Bay Drive 
Kanehoe, HI 96744 
Tel: 808-235-4591 

Program Type: 

Youth employment, and career development for dis- 
abled students entering the workforce. 
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Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

J.B. Castle High School in Kanehoe, Hawaii. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 
Evaluation Information: 

This program received the Job Training Partnership 
Act (TTPA) Award for Excellence in 1990. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act. 

Program Description: 

J.B. Castle High School formed a successful partner- 
ship with a private business to prepare 52 disabled 
students with multiple employment barriers for the 
labor market. Thirty-seven percent of the participants 
are welfare recipients. Other characteristics of the 
students include excessive absenteeism, drug abuse 
problems, status offenses, homelessness, and teen 
parentage. Preemployment training is conducted with 
computers, video programs, and small group instruc- 
tion in a classroom setting. Counseling, work adjust- 
ment, and training are used to meet challenges at the 
worksite. School credit is offered to successful partici- 
pants. Employers help develop a realistic and custom- 
ized training program to match the functional levels 
of each student. They also monitor and evaluate 
progress at the worksite. Job coaches train employers 
to work with special youths and are available to offer 
other assistance. Partners in the project include the 
local department of education, private businesses, 
and social service agencies. 
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Working Toward Peace 

Contact: 

Molly La : rd, Ph.D. 
Senior Researcher 
Research and Evaluation 
Quest International 
537 Jones Road 
Box 566 

Granville, OH 43023-0566 
Tel: 800-839-2801 
Fax: 614-522-6580 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention curriculum based on teaching life 
skills and self-help concepts. 

Target Population: 

Students in grade 7. 

Setting: 

Inner-city middle schools in Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Center for Injury Prevention 
ana Control, Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), Division of Violence Prevention. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program itself consists of an assessment of the 
effectiveness of its two components. 

Annual Budget: 

$101,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

Three grade 7 classes in 14 middle schools (approxi- 
mately 100 students per school) in the Detroit Public 
School System will participate in a project to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a school-based violence preven- 
tion program consisting of two components. The first 
component is a comprehensive skill-based curriculum, 
Skills for Adolescence, which covers self-discipline, 
responsibility, communication, problem solving, rela- 
tionship building, goal setting, critical thinking, ser- 
vice to others, and prevention of drug abuse. The 



second component, Working Toward Peace, builds 
upon, reinforces, and expands the skills and concepts 
taught in the Skills for Adolescence curriculum. Work- 
ing for Peace is divided into four parts: managing 
anger, understanding conflict, managing conflicts ap- 
propriately, and discovering peaceful alternatives to 
resolving conflict. 

The classes at each school will be randomly assigned 
to one of three conditions: (1) Skills for Adolescence 
curriculum only, (2) Skills for Adolescence and Work- 
ing Toward Peace combined curriculum, and (3) a 
control group. Differences among groups will be de- 
termined by comparing school disciplinary records; 
teacher reports of students' disruptive behavior; self- 
reported understanding of conflict, anger, and vio- 
lence; and self-assessments of conflict resolution 
techniques. Quest International, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that helps youths develop positive life skill com- 
petencies, is collaborating with the Detroit Public 
School System on this project. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control 
CDC, Division of Violence Prevention, 
404-488-4646. 

Youth as Resources 

Contact: 

Maria Nagorski 
Deputy Executive Director 
National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K Street N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-3817 
Tel: 202-466-6272, ext. 151 

Program Type: 

Youth services, crime prevention. 

Target Population: 

High school and college-aged youths. 

Setting: 

Communities throughout the Nation. - 

Project Startup Date: 

Initial programs created 1986. 

Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 



Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations document that youths can, and do, design 
and carry out programs that address a wide variety of 
social issues, that their work is highly valued by the 
community, that youths and adults learn more effec- 
tive ways to work together, and that youths see them- 
selves as having a clearer role in the well-being of the 
community. Youths report a continuing impact of the 
experience as long as 3 years later. 

Annual Budget: 

Local budget depends on the number of youth 
projects to be funded. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local foundations, community groups, youth-serving 
organizations, and national and community service 
funds. Training and technical assistance available 
through NCPC with support from Lilly Endowment, 
Inc. 

Program Description: 

The core of the program's concept is that it is a 
youth-designed, youth-led project to address impor- 
tant community needs and concerns. A local commu- 
nity board, composed of youth and adult members, 
solicits applications for project funding from groups 
of youths in the community. 

The local board may be independent or affiliated with 
another group or a community agency. Youths from 
different settings — schools, community centers, youth- 
serving agencies' clients, youth membership organiza- 
tions, probation programs, arts groups, and 
churches — are eligible to apply. A host for the project 
may be an adult adviser, a community group, a 
school, or similar entity. Adults serve as project 
coaches and mentors. Projects include self-evaluation 
components. 

Approved projects have addressed a gamut of social 
issues ranging from drug abuse to teen pregnancy 
and AIDS prevention to neighborhood safety. Public 
service messages to prevent teen suicide, support for 
children in battered women's shelters, provision of 
adequate facilities for community daycare centers, d 
promotion of summer recreation programs for youths 
by youths, escort services for the elderly, and 
community cleanups are among the many projects 
that have improved communities under the Youth as 
Resources banner. 
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Youths learn practical skills such as planning, budget- 
ing, project management, and presentations. Equally 
important, they develop a sense of the importance of 
the community and a strengthened commitment to it. 

More than 20 communities — involving 40,000 
youths — have developed Youth as Resources pro- 
grams; the locations vary from Baltimore to St. Louis, 
from Dayton, Ohio, to the Robert Taylor Homes 
neighborhood in Chicago. One Youth as Resource 
program has been started in eastern Europe. See also 
Youth as Resources (Special Populations), in the 
"Youth Violence: Treatment and Rehabilitation" sec- 
tion of this Guide. 

Youth Conservation Corps 

Contact: 

Amy Hickox 
Director 

Office of Civil-Military Programs 
Room 2D512A 
The Pentagon 
Washington, DC 20301 
Tel: 703-614-0636 

Program Type: 

Education and life-skills program. 
Target Population: 

High school dropouts ages 16-18 who are unem- 
ployed, drug-free, not on parole or probation, and 
free of felony convictions. 

Setting: 

National Guard bases in Colorado, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Montana, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, the Virgin 
Islands, and Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Department of Defense, Office of 
Civil-Military Programs. 

Annual Budget: 

Combined budget with the Urban Conservation Corps 
is $5 mt.'ion for fiscal year 1995. 



Sources of Funding: 

Congressional appropriations. 

Program Description: 

The Youth Conservation Corps is a preventive rather 
than remedial program that targets high school drop- 
outs ages 16-18. The 6-week residential program is 
conducted at National Guard bases. Components of 
the program include citizenship; GED/high school 
diploma attainment; and life skills, community service, 
health and hygiene, leadership, and physical training.. 
Participants must be: (1) a volunteer; (2) between the 
ages of 16 and 18; (3) a high school dropout at least 1 
month prior to application; (4) a citizen or legal resi- 
dent of the United States and a resident of the State in 
which the program is operated; (5) unemployed; (6) 
drug-free; (7) not on parole or probation, not indicted 
or charged, free of felony convictions and capital of- 
fenses; (8) physically and mentally capable of com- 
pleting the program with reasonable accommodation 
for physical or other handicaps. Eligible youth must 
apply, be nominated by a member of the local com- 
munity, and be selected by a local or State committee. 

The Youth Conservation Corps is staffed by federally 
reimbursed State employees, some of whom may be 
members of the National Guard. A comprehensive 
support package, from appropriate clothing to resi- 
dential training facilities, is provided to adequately 
support the program. 

The Youth Conservation Corps is one of the Depart- 
ment of Defense's (DOD's) Civil-Military Programs 
developed in response to President Clinton's "Rebuild 
America" agenda. The Civil-Military Program provides 
an opportunity to leverage DOD assets in support of 
domestic needs and has two main priorities: (1) civil- 
military cooperation programs that focus on health 
care, infrastructure, and job training and (2) civil- 
military youth programs that focus on education and 
life skills. For information on other Civil-Military Pro- 
grams, contact Amy Hickox at the above. See also 
STARBASE and ChalleNGe listings in this section. 
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Contact: 

Rachel Saldafia 

YEOP Statewide Program Manager 
State of California 
Job Service Division 

Employment Development Department (EDD) 
P.O. Box 826880 
Sacramento, CA 94280-0001 
Tel: 916-654-8933 
Fax: 916-654-9753 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention program through youth 
employment, peer counseling, and referrals to sup- 
portive services and training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 15-21. 

Setting: 

EDD field offices throughout the State of California 
(Sacramento, Bay and Valley areas, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego). ' 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the California Health and Welfare 
Agency, Employment Development Department. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Wagner-Peyser 10-percent funds. 

Program Description: 

The Employment Development Department (EDD) 
established YEOP to provide dedicated services to 
youths who are at risk of dropping out of school. The 
preparation of at-risk youths for active participation in 
the labor market is recognized by the Department as 
an essential investment in the future of the Nation. 

The first-year goal was to serve 4,000 at-risk youths 
by employing approximately 1C0 young people ages 
15-22 as peer counselors. Peer counselors are re- 
quired to stay in school (high school or college) as a 
condition of remaining employed in the program. 



Designated as Youth Employment Specialists (YES) 
trainees, they receive intensive EDD training that en- 
ables them to perform career development and job 
placement services for participants. Approximately , 
6,800 youths received services during the first year of 
the program. 

In the spirit of cooperative efforts, the YES trainees 
are recruited from various community-based organiza- 
tions and social service entities throughout the State. 
Using EDD's Wagner-Peyser 10-percent funds pro- 
vides an opportunity to do something unavailable in 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Title HA- and 
IIB-funded programs. Seventy percent of the youths 
served by YEOP meet JTPA eligibility guidelines. 

YES trainees seek to convince their peers of the long- 
term advantages to completing their high-school edu- 
cation and possibly continuing their education. At-risk 
youths categories include, but are not limited to, 
youthful offenders, students who have dropped out or 
are at risk for dropping out, youths needing literacy 
education, youths who need English as a second lan- 
guage, teenage parents, handicapped persons, and 
homeless youths. The services provided by YEOP 
staff include peer counseling, job search workshop 
training, referrals to supportive services, career devel- 
opment, and referral to suitable jobs. 

Youth Empowerment Program 

Contact: 

Sandra Edgecombe 
Director 

Youth Empowerment Program 
Juvenile Diversion Program 
University of the District of Columbia 
4200 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Building 48, Fourth Floor 
Washington, DC 20008 
Tel: 202-274-6948 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and career development 
through peer leadership, mentoring, tutoring, work 
experience, and cultural activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 14-17. 

Setting: 

University of the District of Columbia. 
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Preset Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

D.C. Youth Employment Act. 

Program Description: 

The Youth Empowerment Program is a university- 
centered program offering alternatives and 
opportunities for 100 youths most of whom are re- 
ferred by the courts. All are still in school, but most 
are having academic and personal difficulties. By 
combining several programmatic approaches 
(mentoring, tutoring, peer leadership counseling, ca- 
reer exploration, work experience, and cultural en- 
richment), the project acts as a dropout deterrent. The 
project staff, supervisor, and mentors provide support 
for the students in both school and work-related situ- 
ations by diverting students into vocational training, 
education, career development, and culturally relevant 
activities. The University of the District of Columbia's 
Department of Continuing Education operates the 
program in cooperation with the Departments of 
Human Services and Employment Services. At-risk 
youths receive positive reinforcement about succeed- 
ing in their school, work, and community. 

Youth Organizations USA (YOUSA) 

Contact: 

Julian I. Garfield 

Youth Organizations USA 

P.O. Box 526 

19 Humphrey Street 

Englewood, NJ 07631 

Tel: 201-836-1838 

Program Type: 

Education program that builds awareness and positive 
alternatives to drugs and crime. 



Target Population: 

African- American at-risk youths ages 9-15. 
Setting: 

Various locations in Englewood, Teaneck, and 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

This program received New Jersey's first Governor's 
Award in 1987 and an award from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services in 1989. 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and local government grants, corporate grants, 
and personal contributions. 

Program Description: 

YOUSA is a community-based nonprofit organization 
dedicated to helping African-American youths in New 
Jersey become productive, empowered citizens. With 
the involvement of 11 youth organizations and others 
in the community, YOUSA offers programs that build 
character and develop awareness in the areas of edu- 
cation, culture, health, and -.ubstance abuse preven- 
tion. The organization believes that youths have the 
right to become productive citizens through programs 
that enhance self-esteem and emphasize the spiritual, 
mental, social, and physical well-being of youths. 

In a three-story building provided to the program by 
the City of Englewood, YOUSA offers educational and 
cultural programs to youths 9-15 who live in the com- 
munity. In middle schools in Englewood, Teaneck, 
and Hackensack, YOUSA conducts workshops to pre- 
vent the use of alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs. 
In addition, youths 14-18 are trained to become "peer 
prevention partners" to communicate the same mes- 
sage to youth groups and individuals in these 
communities. 
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Contact: 

Betty Jackson 

Visions Unlimited Management Consultants 
P.O. Box 16991 
Greensboro, NC 27416-6991 
Tel: 910-375-1459 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through communication skills 
training and peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 13-17 in public housing communities. 

Setting: 
North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Contracts. 

Program Description: 

The Youth Public Speaking Program is a statewide 
annual event that serves the dual purpose of helping 
youths in public housing communities improve their 
communication skills while demonstrating alternatives 
to drug abuse, crime, and teen pregnancy. The pro- 
gram seeks youths in the community who are inter- 
ested in participating in the event and encourages 
them to speak on topics that affect their lives, most 
often drugs, crime, and teen pregnancy. Housing 
agency staff, community volunteers, English teachers, 
and program staff coach them in public speaking. 
Scholarships are awarded to the first, second, and 
third place winners. 

As a result of the Public Speaking Program, a Youth 
Committee made up of prize winners was established. 
They serve as role models and participate in the plan- 
ning of the next annual event, working closely with 
youths to help them pick topics, research them, and 



prepare their presentations. This peer leadership pro- 
gram develops confidence and community responsi- 
bility on the part of participants. 

Youth Volunteer Corps — Community 
Learning Through Service 

Contact: 

David \V. Battey 
President 

Youth Volunteer Corps of America 
6310 Lamar Avenue, Suite 145 
Overland Park, KS 66202-4247 
Tel: 913-^32-9822 
Fax: 913-432-3313 

Program Type: 

School-community partnership for community-based 
service learning. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12. 

Setting: 

Youth volunteer corps in 14 cities; Kansas City, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, and Seattle have 
been selected; other cities will be determined. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Corporation for National Service and local affiliates. 
Program Description: 

The Community Learning Through Service project 
aims to involve 1 ,500 participants at 14 sites to build 
school-community partnerships in new and existing 
youth volunteer corps (YVC's) to implement commu- 
nity-based, service-learning activities for middle and 
high school students. The youth participants help 
identify local needs and organize service projects that 
address them. There is an emphasis on public safety 
activities, such as conflict resolution, peer mediation, 
and drug awareness education at those sites located 
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in Weed and Seed cities. In addition, the project de- 
velops and disseminates a YVC public safety service 
curriculum. 

YouthBuildUSA 

Contact: 

Ivory Dil worth 
Program Advisor 
58 Day Street 
P.O. Box 440322 
Somerville, MA 02144 
Tel: 617-623-9900 
Fax: 617-623^331 

Program Type: 

Experiential learning and vocational training through 
a national training and technical assistance coalition. 

Target Population: 

Youth service providers and communities. 
Setting: 

Streets and schools nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data sy 'em. 

Annual Budget: 

$40 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 



Program Description: 

YouthBuild USA is a national organization whose pri- 
mary goals are (1) providing training and technical 
assistance to organizations or groups interested in 
developing YouthBuild Programs; (2) organizing a 
YouthBuild coalition to advocate for funding for 
YouthBuild Programs and to link community groups 
together; (3) developing a national group of youth 
leaders; and (4) providing training to adults on the 
importance of youth leadership development. 

The YouthBuild Program began as the Youth Action 
Program in East Harlem in 1988 and has since ex- 
panded nationwide. There are currently 15 opera- 
tional YouthBuild Programs in the United States. The 
YouthBuild Program trains youths in construction 
skills for 12 to 18 months by renovating or building 
housing for homeless or low-income persons. In the 
program, youths attend academic classes to prepare 
for the high school equivalency diploma and to learn 
basic literacy education, culturally relevant history, 
and current events. 

The program also provides individual counseling, 
peer leadership and support groups, and sports/recre- 
ational and cultural activities. Driver's license training 
is also provided to assist in increasing employment 
opportunities. Youths in the program are urged to 
take a leadership role through involvement in a youth 
advisory committee and community activities. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Detailed information available from YouthBuild USA 
includes a YouthBuild Implementation Manual, a 
YouthBuild Planning Resources packet, and a 
YouthBuild video. 
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After School Adventures, Youth 
Mentoring, and Early Teen Program 

Contact: 

Becky Dahl 
Box 4228 

Pocatello, ID 83205 

Tel: 208-236-7311 

Fax: 208-236-7316 

Internet: bannock@uidaho.edu 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through afterschool sports/ 
recreation activities and mentoring. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in junior high school and juvenile 
offenders. 

Setting: 

Schools in Pocatello and Chubbuck, Idaho. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$162,598. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and universities. 

Program Description: 

The urban area served by the After School Adven- 
tures, Youth Mentoring, and Early Teen Program, 
covering Pocateilo and Chubbuck, Idaho, has a 
school-age youth population of 7,525. Juvenile crime 
rates have risen 58 percent in the past 2 years and 
authorities have identified more than 100 youths as 
gang members. During the first 9 months of 1992, 
there were 1,360 youths cited for juvenile crimes, 
reports of 178 runaway cases, and 194 youths cited 



for substance abuse. Children identified as being at 
risk because of being at home alone (77 percent of 
mothers are employed); failing in school for aca- 
demic, social, or emotional reasons; or identified by 
school counselors or juvenile authorities as being "on 
the fringes" or in trouble with the law are among 
those targeted by the After School Adventures 
Program. 

Staff also work one-on-one with these children 
through the mentoring program and at-risk junior 
high school youths are placed in special activity 
groups. This project is operated by the University of 
Idaho, Bannock County government, Idaho State Uni- 
versity, School District 25, Southeast Idaho Commu- 
nity Action Agency, and Cre-Act School. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Arlinda Nauman, State 4-H Director, 208-885-6321. 

The Albany Housing Authority Youth 
Sports and Education Program 
(Albany Boys and Girls Clubs) 

Contact: 

Steven T. Longo 
Executive Director 
Albany Housing Authority 
4 Lincoln Square 
Albany, NY 12202 
Tel: 518-445-0711 
Fax: 518-^45-0725 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation. 

Target Population: 

Boys and girls ages 5-18 in public housing. 
Setting: 

Public housing facilities and Boys and Girls Clubs in 
Albany, New York. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$324,958. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
and State, local, and private funding. The boxing 
program has matching funds. 

Program Description: 

The Albany Housing Authority's Youth Sports Pro- 
gram contains seven sports and recreational programs 
an.; one cultural enrichment program. The Cultural 
Enrichment program introduces students to art media, 
such as oils, watercolors, textiles, silkscreen, hand- 
painting, mural painting, ceramics, and photography. 
Intramural sports include "double-dutch" rope jump- 
ing, basketball, softball, kickball, soccer, and volley- 
ball; and the 15-Love tennis program conducts tennis 
clinics for residents and nonresidents of public hous- 
ing in several locations. Under the boxing program, 
begun in 1993 with 18 participants, members train 
with heavy and light bags and learn sparring tech- 
niques, equipment upkeep, and physical condition- 
ing. Cornell Cooperative Extension Services of Albany 
County administers the Fishing and Environmental 
Education component, which began in August 1992. 
The Department of Environmental Conservation do- 
nated 30 fishing rods and reels, and the environmen- 
tal aspect of the program takes participants to 
mountain areas to learn environmental testing tech- 
niques. The Track program instructs participants in 
physical conditioning, mental preparation, and rules 
and regulations for various types of track events, in- 
cluding/elays, running, and hurdles. Training clinics 
are held in conjunction with track activities that in- 
clude sportsmanship discussions. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Linda S. Murphy, Youth Sports Program, 518-445- 
0711. 



Alternatives for All Seasons (AFAS) 

Contact: 

Oline Price 

Grants Special Programs Coordinator 

Alternatives for All Seasons 

Auburn Housing Authority 

931 Booker Street 

Auburn, AL 36830 

Tel: 205-821-2262 

Fax: 205-821-2264 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation and mentoring program for at-risk 
youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-21. 

Setting: 

Public housing projects in Auburn, Alabama. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Alabama Department of Education, matching funds, 
and private foundations. 

Program Description: 

Established to provide about 60 youths ages 5-21 
with a positive alternative to crime and drug involve- 
ment, AFAS offers a comprehensive academic, cul- 
tural, and sports enhancement program to promote 
social development during their formative years. AFAS 
camps, which sponsor two basketball teams, two 
cheerleader squads, a soccer team, and a girls' softball 
team, require participants to maintain a C average in 
school or attend the AFAS study hall daily and receive 
tutorial assistance. Students also spend time individu- 
ally with a mental health therapist who determines 
the emotional needs of each child and works with 
parents to strengthen the family. Over the summer, 
during a 9-week summer camp, the AFAS tutorial pro- 
gram continues with field trips to broaden students 
social development, and instruction in Taekwondo, an 
ancient form of martial arts that fosters self-discipline. 
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A supplemental nutrition program ensures that young- 
sters receive well-balanced meals during the summer 
program. 

Bergen-Lafayette Upscale Project for 
Youths Ages 5-14 

Contact: 

Irving H. Blatt 

Extension Specialist in Urban 4-H Youth 

Development 
Acting Hudson County 4-H Agent 
114 Clifton Place 
Murdoch Hall. Second Floor 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
Tel: 201-309-1460 
Fax: 201-432-7496 

Program Type: 

Day care emphasizing peer leadership, arts, cultural, 
sports, and other recreation activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14 and their families. 
Setting: 

Hudson County, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture; local government 
agencies; colleges and technical schools, and 
businesses. 

Program Description: 

The Bergen-Lafayette Upscale Project is an afterschool 
and summer day care program that focuses on the 
arts and cultural enrichment for at-risk youths, ages 
5 to 14, and their families in Jersey City, New Jersey. 
High-school -age youths are involved with the project 
as peer counselors and mentors. Included in the 
program are tutoring, arts and cultural enrichment 
events, sports/recreational activities, traditional 4-H 
clubs, and cultural nights. This project is a 



collaboration with Bergen-Lafayette Community Board 
of Education, the business community, City of Jersey 
City, Hudson County Vocational Technical Institute, 
Hudson County Consortium of the four colleges in 
Hudson County, Urban Training and Employment 
Corporation, Jersey City State College, Rutgers Coop- 
erative Extension, and the State Child Care and Sum- 
mer Food Program. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Erika U. Leal, Regional 4-H Agent, 201-875-9978. 




Contact: 

Sergeant Richard Bowman 
Community Relations Division 
Midwest City Police Department 
P.O. Box 10570 
100 North Midwest Boulevard 
Midwest City, OK 73140 
Tel: 405-739-1331 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation to enhance police community 
relations. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 9-13. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Midwest City, Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. . 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

Bowling with Badges is an annual event in which 
local police officers lake at-risk youths ages 9-13 
bowling on their time off; the goal is to enhance 
police-community relations by bringing officers and 
youths together in a positive atmosphere. By being 
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seen outside their law enforcement duties, police of- 
ficers have positive contact with community youths 
who are at risk, (e.g., who have been victims of 
crime; have been arrested; or are in abusive, negli- 
gent, or other negative family situations). On the 
scheduled date, the officers pick up the children in a 
police car and take them bowling at a local bowling 
center. The youtlis and officers are provided lunch, 
"goodie bags," and a T-shirt with the "Bowling with 
Badges" logo. 

Boys & Girls Club of Franklin/ 
Williamson County 

Contact: 

Carter Julian Savage 
Director 

Boys & Girls Club 
1116 Columbia Avenue 
F-anklin, TN 37064 
Tel: 615-794-4800 
Fax: 613-794-1106 

Program Type: 

Drug and alcohol abuse, pregnancy prevention 
through sports/recreation activities, and life skills 
training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Community center in Franklin, Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$142,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Individuals, foundations, and businesses. 

Program Description: 

The Boys & Girls Club's mission in Franklin, Tennes- 
see, is to help at-risk youths develop the qualities and 
life skills needed to become responsible citizens and 
leaders in the community. The basis for all programs 



is the Youth Development Strategy, which states that 
youths become productive members of society as a 
result of having achieved a personal sense of belong- 
ing, competency, usefulness, and destiny. The pro- 
gram features the nationally developed SMART Moves 
and TARGET Outreach strategies (see additional list- 
ing under Boys & Girls Clubs in this section): per- 
sonal education, social sports/recreation, leadership 
and citizenship, health and physical education, out- 
door/environmental education, and cultural enrich- 
ment. The Club develops its programs on the 
individual level, small group level, or large group/ 
drop-in activity level. 

On Friday nights (8 p.m.-l a.m.) during the summer, 
the town's community center hosts the Barry Booker 
Boys & Girls Club Midnight Basketball League. Youths 
participate in basketball games and 45-minute educa- 
tional sessions each evening as an alternative to delin- 
quent activities during these peak hours. 

Boys & Girls Clubs of America 
(BGCA) 

Contact: 

Judith J. Carter 

Assistant National Director 

1230 West Peachtree Street N.W. 

Atlanta, GA 30309 

Tel: 404-815-5700 

Fax: 404-815-5757 

Program Type: 

Drug and alcohol abuse and teen pregnancy preven- 
tion through sports/recreation activities and life skills 
training. 

Target Population: 

Disadvantaged, at-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1906. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$256.6 million. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Individuals, foundations, businesses, and Federal 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

There are 1,450 local Boys & Girls Clubs nationwide 
that receive support from BGCA, whose aim is to help 
youths connect with opportunities for personal 
growth, life-skills building, and academic achieve- 
ment. The primary mission is to serve youths from 
disadvantaged circumstances. BGCA provides many 
services to the local clubs, including program research 
and development, fundraising, marketing, evaluation, 
and consultation. BGCA enters into partnerships with 
businesses, foundations, government, and social agen- 
cies to create youth programs that eliminate overlap 
and maximize the Club's potential for service delivery. 

National programs include SMART Moves, for primary 
prevention of alcohol and other drug abuse and pre- 
mature sexual activity; Targeted Outreach, recruiting 
at-risk or already delinquent youths into the clubs and 
featuring a special component addressing gang pre- 
vention and intervention for youths ages 7-16 (see 
Gang Prevention Through Targeted Outreach in the 
"Youth Violence: Prevention Through Education" sec- 
tion of this volume); and the Job Search Club, which 
engages in career development/exploration and 
preparation for employment. The sports/recreation 
component features athletic tournaments to facilitate 
skill development and motivation and to allow mem- 
bers to meet youths from other clubs. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

For local chapter contacts, call 800-854-2582. 

The Breakthrough Foundation (BTF) 

Contact: 

Clinton Terrell 
Executive Director 
Breakthrough Foundation 
1952 Lombard Street 
San Francisco, CA 94123 
Tel: 415-673-0171 
Fax: 415-673-0522 

Program Type: 

Life-skills building via summer camp and followup 
mentoring. 



Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-22. 

Setting: 

Camping sites and communities nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), U.S. 
Department of Justice, and the National Clearinghouse 
for Alcohol and Drug Information (NCAD1) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations of the original 10-day summer sessions 
showed positive results with high-risk youths. BTF 
now offers 4 to 10 days of intensive sessions for low-, 
medium-, and high-risk youths. 

Annual Budget: 

$30,000-$200,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

The major source of funding for BTF consists of pri- 
vate contributors and State and local funding. 

Program Description: 

BTF's programs are designed to bolster self-esteem, 
reduce serious offense recidivism, eradicate drug deal- 
ing and substance abuse, improve academic achieve- 
ment, promote employment opportunities, and 
enhance family communication. Youths are referred 
by educational, criminal justice, and social service 
agencies. Youth participation is mandatory. 

Each Y. ,th at Risk® program begins with a 4- to 10- 
day residential, intensive session serving 30 to 80 
youths, followed by a year-long aftercare program 
that includes one-on-one mentoring. The intensive 
residential session is a highly structured course com- 
bining physical activities such as a ropes course with 
, guided group conversations. The conversations focus 
on past behaviors and decisions, attitudes, values, and 
actions. Youths discover how their experiences and 
past decisions have shaped their lives. They examine 
addictions, compulsions, and repeated behavior pat- 
terns. The objective is for youths to come face-to-face 
with their own responsibility for their past and to alter 
their view of themselves, others (including authority 
figures), and life itself. Participants create a vision for 
their lives and set new goals for themselves. 
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In the aftercare program, youths work together as a 
group and with their mentors to achieve their goals. 
The followthrough includes monthly whole-group 
sessions and weekly mentoring. 



Leadership Development (BUILD) 

Contact: 

Freddy Calixto 
Executive Director 
BUILD 

1223 North Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60622 
Tel: 312-227-2880 
Fax: 312-227-3012 

Program Type: 

Alternative to gang involvement through mentoring 
and sports/recreation. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Streets and schools in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1969. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

An independent researcher found BUILD participants 
were less likely to become involved in gangs than a 
control group. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). 

Program Description: 

BUILD offers alternatives to gang involvement for 
youths in seven Chicago neighborhoods by involving 
them in sports activities in which youths from differ- 
ent gangs play together on the sports field. BUILD 
staff engage in counseling, community education, 



and work readiness training through three major 
approaches: 

• The Prevention Program is a 1 6- week inschool pro- 
gram aimed at preventing youths from drug use and 
gang life. 

o The Remediation Program solicits gang members 
from the street for participation in recreational activi- 
ties and offers them drug abuse education, referrals, 
and counseling. 

• In the Community Resource Development Program, 
adults volunteer to develop mentoring relationships 
with gang members to develop strong community 
bonds and retard gang development. 



Program/Youth at Risk GrowLafo 
Program 

Contact: 

Camden County 4-H Agent 

Rutgers Cooperative Extension of Camdei; County 
152 Ohio Avenue 
Camden, NJ 08021 
Tel: 609-784-1001 
Fax: 609-784-0192 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through sports/recreation activi- 
ties involving gardening. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Classrooms and community youth organizations in 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N 'A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
groups, and private organizations. 
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Program Description: 

Located in southern New Jersey, Camden is one of 
'he poorest cities in the country and is consistently 
ranked the third or fourth most distressed city in the 
United States. This program continues to establish 
GrowLabs in the classrooms and at community youth 
organizations throughout the city of Camden. The 
program also assists existing sites to maintain 
GrowLab projects. 

Several partners are involved with the Rutgers Coop- 
erative Extension of Camden County in this effort. 
The Camden City Garden Club, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration, the city of Camden; the Camden County 
Department of Parks and Environmental Affairs; and 
the County of Camden round out this effective con- 
sortium of public and private agencies that have 
worked to make community gardening and the YAR 
Grow-Lab Programs a successful reality. 



Sources for Additional Information; 

Erika U. Leal, Regional 4-H Agent, 201-875-9978. 

Chjallemgers Boys & Girls Club 

Contact: 
Lou Danzler 
Director 

5029 South Vermont 
Los Angeles, CA 90037 
Tel: 213-971-6161 

Program Type: 

Self-help, educational/career development, anu em- 
ployment through participation in group activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and juvenile offenders ages 6-17 and 
their parents. 

Setting: 

Community center club in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1968. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PRF.Vlinc electronic 
data system. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation, public grants, and private 
donations. 

Program Description: 

The purpose of the Challengers Boys & Girls Club is 
to prevent delinquency and promote the social devel- 
opment of youths ages 6-17. (See also listing of Na- 
tional Boys & Girls Clubs of America in this section.) 
The program serves more than 2,200 youths. Ninety 
percent of them are African American and 10 percent 
are Hispanic and Central American. Seventy percent 
come from single-parent households and more than 
20 percent from families receiving some form of 
public assistance. 

The program uses six main strategies: personal and 
educational development, citizenship and leadership 
development, cultural enrichment, health/hygiene and 
physical education, sports/recreation, and outdoor 
and environmental education. Most of the activities 
take place at a clubhouse. The intention is to give 
youths a sense of ownership and pride by giving 
them membership in a club. Associated with the club 
is the Challengers Community Police Partnership, 
which is designed to build a positive relationship be- 
tween youths and law enforcement officers in the L.A. 
Police Department through activities such as 
mentoring, counseling, arts and crafts, cultural enrich- 
ment, and recreational activities. Another group in the 
coalition is the Challengers Health & Dental Project, 
which works to improve the physical fitness and re- 
duce violence among club members through a man- 
aged program of health, dental, educational, and 
social services. 

In addition, the Challengers Creative Services Program 
provides specialized services to youths ages 10-17 
who are referred by the juvenile justice system, 
schools, and other agencies. Parents of members form 
the Parent Booster Club; all parents are required as a 
condition of their children's membership to volunteer 
at least 6 hours per month. Also, the Challengers Ac- 
tive Alumni is a group of former members who c 
back to share their experiences with youths. Past 
members include Kric Davis of the L.A. Dodgers and 
John Singleton, creator of the film "Boys 'N' the 
I Iood." 
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Comprehensive Youth 
Sports Program 

Contact: 

Hobbit Forrest 

Community Resource Specialist 

Dade County Housing and Urban Development 

1401 Northwest Seventh Street 

Miami, FL 33125 

Tel: 305-644-5293 

Fax: 305-649-3776 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence through the arts and sports/recre- 
ation activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-17 who live in public housing. 
Setting: 

Public housing developments in Dade County, 
Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$125,000 for approximately 400-500 program 
participants. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Program Description: 

The Youth Sports Program, operated by Dade County 
Housing and Urban Development, targets at-risk 
youths ages 5-17 in housing developments selected 
for the severity of their drug problems. The program 
aims to offer these youths the opportunity to partici- 
pate in organized, structured, supervised sports pro- 
grams that provide a productive alternative to drug 
use and related illegal activities. The program is de- 
signed to involve and leverage community resources 
to maximize their impact on these problems. The 
program's four components include the following: 

<» Youth Sports League — offers competitive team 
sports such as softball, tennis, martial arts, and 



volleyball. Mid-season and end-of-season tournaments 
are conducted, and a banquet/awards dinner is held 
to recognize individuals and teams, as well as busi- 
nesses, agencies, and organizations that support the 
program. 

• Cultural Enrichment Program — provides opportuni- 
ties for active participation by residents of all ages in 
music, drama, arts and cra f ts, and public speaking. 
The program allows residents to showcase their tal- 
ents, skills, and achievements to the larger community 
through tournaments, art shows, and drama perfor- 
mances. The program also allows for resident input 
and participation through the opportunities offered by 
teaching and the various aspects of team management 
and coaching, stagehand duties, and set design. 

« Youth Sports Program participant contract — requires 
that all participants abide by a set of rules. These 
rules include being drug free, staying in school, at- 
tending school regularly, and volunteering time and 
talents to the community. 

o Community Service Component — requires all par- 
ticipants to volunteer a certain number of hours per 
month to a community cause, such as community 
cleanup and beautification campaigns, crime patrol, 
and tutoring. 

Drug Free Rockford Community 
Partnership 

Contact: 

Catherine Scott 
Project Director 

Drug Free Rockford Community Partnership 
425 East State Street 
Rockford, IL 61104-1068 
Tel: 815-987-5514 

Program Type: 

Alcohol and other drug community partnership. 

Target Population: 

All members of the community. 

Setting: 

Rockford, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) and 
the Illinois Department of Alcoholism and Substance 
Abuse. 

Program Description: 

This comprehensive community partnership program, 
under the leadership of the mayor, involves over 500 
community volunteers, including youth, educators, 
social service workers, legislatures, religious leaders, 
and others. Volunteers work together on any of nine 
structured committees designed to help prevent alco- 
hol and other drug problems among the community's 
residents. 

Committee members reach out to youths through al- 
ternative activities, develop action plans to reduce 
crime, promote anti-drug messages, work with the 
religious community, and design strategies for reach- 
ing professionals and other community leaders with 
anti-drug training and information. 

Membership is free and most events sponsored by the 
partnership are free for the general public to attend. 

Girl Scouts Behind Bars 

Contact: 

Marilyn C. Moses, M.C.J. 

Program Manager 

National Institute of Justice 

U.S. Department of Justice 

633 Indiana Avenue N.W., Room 805 

Washington, DC 20531 

Tel: 202-514-6205 

Fax: 202-307-6394 

Program Type: 

Inmate mother-daughter visitation program that as- 
pires to improve parenting skills and change negative 
social behaviors. 

Target Population: 

Incarcerated women and their daughters. 



Setting: 

Maryland Correctional Institution for Women in 
Jessup, Maryland; Jefferson Correctional Institution in 
Monticello, Florida; Franklin Pre-Release Center in 
Columbus, Ohio; and Maricopa County Sheriffs Office 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Project Startup Dates: 

Maryland, November 1992; Florida, January 1993; 
Ohio, January 1993; and Arizona, September 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Enthusiastic participants in the Maryland program led 
three States to replicate it and at least seven more to 
express interest. In 1993, the program won the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges' 
"Unique and Innovative Project" award. The National 
Institute of Justice (NIJ) is currently considering a pro- 
posal to fund a short-term evaluation of the Maryland 
program. NIJ plans to convene a panel of experts to 
advise on a long-term evaluation design. 

Annual Budget: 

A minimum of $30,000 per year. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maryland: National Institute of Justice (NIJ), United 
Way of Central Maryland, Maryland Division of Cor- 
rection, and Girl Scouts of Central Maryland. Florida: 
Florida's Community Juvenile Justice Partnership 
Grant program. Ohio: Ohio Girl Scout Council. Ari- 
zona: Arizona Cactus-Pine Girl Scout Council. 

Program Description: 

Girl Scouts Behind Bars is a joint partnership between 
NIJ, participating Girl Scout Councils, and adult cor- 
rectional facilities. The program aims to reduce the 
anxiety suffered by daughters of incarcerated mothers 
and the likelihood that they will follow their mother 
into the criminal justice system or engage in other 
negative social behaviors. 

In the Maryland demonstration program, 30 daughters 
(ages 5-17) meet with their mothers 2 Saturdays each 
month in the prison gymnasium, where they spend 
time playing, working on Girl Scout projects, and 
planning future activities. The program also offers 
mother-daughter seminars on self-esteem, drug abuse, 
coping with family crises, teen pregnancy prevention, 
and informal parenting instruction. 
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On alternate Saturdays when the girls do not meet 
with their mothers, they meet at a church in down- 
town Baltimore. There they continue to work on 
troop projects and benefit from positive mentoring 
relationships with Girl Scout troop leaders from the 
community. 

Programs in the replication sites (Florida, Ohio, and 
Arizona) operate much the same as in the original 
Maryland site. The Girl Scouts Behind Bars program is 
a first-of-its-kind partnership between an adult correc- 
tional institution and a major youth service organiza- 
tion. It is a model that can be followed by any major 
youth service organization, including those serving 
boys. 

Hoops Against Drags 
Contact: 

Sandra A. Freeman 
Executive Director 
Housing Authority of Elgin 
120 South State Street 
Elgin, IL 60123 
Tel: 708-742-3853 
Fax: 708-742-1496 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse education through sports/recreation. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 10-18. 

Setting: 

Public housing project in Elgin, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Program Description: 

Hoops Against Drugs is a youth sports program with a 
strong drug prevention component targeting about 50 



young people annually who live in Elgin's public 
housing. The program, free to Housing Authority resi- 
dents, provides organized basketball games on week- 
ends during the summer months. To participate, the 
young people must attend a 30-minute educational 
presentation about drug and alcohol use, decision- 
making, life skills, and gang involvement. The presen- 
tation is led by a Certified Substance Abuse Counselor 
and Prevention Specialist, the Drug/Crime Prevention 
Coordinator of Elgin's Housing Authority, and special- 
ists in prevention, education, and resources. This pro- 
gram is the result of a collaborative effort among the 
Housing Authority of Elgin and two local substance 
abuse service agencies. 

Kid Konnection: Using Community 
Coalitions and Arts for Youth 
Development 

Contact: 

Evelyn Brookhyser 

Extension Agent, Chair 

Kid Konnection 

Lincoln County 

29 S.E. Second Street 

Newport, OR 97365-4496 

Tel: 503-265-4107 

Fax: 503-265-3887 

Internet: brookhye@linc.oes.orst.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care emphasizing sports/recreation and the arts. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths, ages 7-1 1 . 

Setting: 

Lincoln County, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, arts centers, and community organizations. 
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Program Description: 

Lincoln County leads the State in total social services 
and delivery costs per client. It is also first in report- 
ing victims requiring protective services and leads the 
State in the per capita rate of children in foster care. A 
high percentage of Lincoln County families are 
headed by single females, of which 43 percent live 
below the poverty level. Many families are geo- 
graphically, socially, and culturally isolated, and a 
significant percent of at-risk children return to an 
empty house after school. 

The afterschool program is located at 6 school sites (1 
day per week and 1 Saturday per month), serving a 
total of 12 schools. Kid Konnection includes a sum- 
mer program in neighborhood centers and public 
housing developments and a resident youth camping 
program for sports/recreation. 

This project is the fruit of a collaboration among Lin- 
coln County Extension, Oregon Coast Council for the 
Arts, Newport Performing Arts Center, Lincoln County 
School District, Lincoln County Council on Aging, 
Lincoln County Human Services, Children's Services 
Division, Lincoln County Juvenile Services, Volunteer 
Services, Toledo Combined Case Management, and 
Lincoln County Children and Youth Services 
Commission. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Owen Osborne, Associate Director for Programs, 
Oregon State University, 503-737-2711. 

KIDS' TEAM (13 Days-13 Kids) 

Contact: 

Dr. Kathleen Lodl 

Youth Specialist 

4-H Youth Development 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

114 Ag Hall 

Lincoln, NE 68583-0700 

Tel: 402-472-9012 

Fax: 402-472-9024 

Internet: fhyd009@unlvm.unl.edu 



Program Type: 

Afterschool child care emphasizing community in- 
volvement, mentoring, and recreation activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Third Congressional District, Nebraska. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has been successfully employed in 56 
Nebraska communities and has been approved by the 
North Central region. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

KIDS' TEAM was established to address the problems 
rural youths face, such as isolation, loneliness, inad- 
equate school-aged child care, alcohol abuse, and 
teen pregnancy. Involving 43 youth-at-risk coalitions, 
KIDS' TEAM groups provide afterschool youth activi- 
ties and supervision, parent education, coalition- 
building activities, and vocational training programs. 
This program is a collaboration among the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln Cooperative Extension, Family 
Community Leadership, Family Preservation Teams, 
Before/After School Child Care, and the Cooperative 
Extension Child Care Providers Training Network. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Kenneth R. Bolen, Director, University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, 402-472-2966. 
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Contact: 

Candice Johns 

President, Neutral Zone 

c/o Mountainlake Terrace Police 

5906 232d Street S.W. 

Mountainlake Terrace, WA 98043 

Tel: 206-670-2875 

Fax: 206-485-1218 

Program Type: 

Crime control through peers and youth development 
and education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Youth centers. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

The program has grown to 300 youths on Friday and 
Saturday nights. 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service 
and private foundations. 

Program Description: 

The Neutral Zone YouthCorps Peer Development and 
Education Program offers educational and late night 
activity alternatives to at-risk youths. This safety initia- 
tive is a partnership between AmeriCorps'USA and 
the Mountain Lake Police Department that aims to (1) 
provide alternative nighttime activities for at-risk 
youths; (2) reduce the likelihood of youth involve- 
ment in, or as victims of, crimes or violence; (3) pre- 
vent and intervene in youth gang activity; (4) provide 
recreational and other service") to at-risk youths dur- 
ing the most crucial hours; and (5) encourage youths, 
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community adults, police, and other residents to work 
together to seek common ground and positive out- 
comes. 

AmeriCorps'USA members are expanding the late 
night program to 7 days a week and will provide sub- 
stance abuse counseling, conflict resolution training, 
and peer mentoring and tutoring. Activities will focus 
on helping high school dropouts attain their high 
school liploma or GED. 

ONTO 4-H Challenge Program 

Contact: 

Daniel L. Fagerlie 

Ferry County Extension Agent 

Washington State University 

P.O. Box 345 

Republic, WA 99166 

Tel: 509-775-5235 

Fax: 509-775-5218 

Internet: Fagerlie@wsuvml .csc.wsu.edu 
Program Type: 

Youth sports/recreation programs. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 10-19. 

Setting: 

Youth camps in Ferry, Stevens, and Okanogan Coun- 
ties in Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Evaluation Information: 

Outcome and process evaluations are designed into 
the program and will be ongoing to measure its 
success. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

USDA and Washington State University Cooperative 
Extension have teamed with over 30 collaborators to 
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carry out the 4-H Challenge Progiam for the low- 
income areas of northeast Washington. While offering 
intensive training to more than 40 adult leaders, the 
program also provides opportunities for volunteers 
and agency staff to create a variety of challenging 
adventures through special interest short-term pro- 
grams and day and overnight camps to this at-risk 
youth population, which includes many Native Ameri- 
cans. The targeted 1,000 youths and 200 adult partici- 
pants contribute to their groups' effectiveness while 
individuals build trust, team work, communication, 
and other life skills through a "learning by doing" 
process. Collaborators from the three county areas 
work to improve the chance of these youths growing 
into competent adults. Among the collaborators on 
this project are the Spokane and Colville Reservations, 
the latter of which allows the Challenge Course to use 
the Tribal Youth Camp year round. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Patricia E. Boyes, Interim Assistant Director, 
206-840-4589. 

Opportunity for Youth Enrichment 
Through Sports (O! YES) 

Contact: 

Rich Roy 

Grants and Community Services Coordinator 
1000 Wolfe Street 
Little Rock, AR 72202 
Tel: 501-376-2961 
Fax: 501-374-5926 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation and education for low-income 
youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-21. 

Setting: 

Five public housing developments in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Annual Budget: 

$125,000. 

Sources of Fundin g: 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) and matchii g funds. 

Program Description: 

O! YES presents 400-500 youths annually with alter- 
natives to the drug environment through a coordi- 
nated program of sports, cultural, educational, 
recreational, and supporting activities. Operated 
within five public h< using developments by the 
Housing Authority of Little Rock, O! YES emphasizes 
youth revitalization, parental involvement, and posi- 
tive peer-community support: Baseball, Softball, late- 
night basketball, swimming, judo, skating, tennis, and 
playground programs are enhanced by special activi- 
ties for teens, which include the Youth Revitalization 
Program and the Back-to-School Youth Forum. Activi- 
ties and learning opportunities are available for par- 
ents under the Parent/Child Day Out Program, which 
offers seminars on parenting skills, alcohol and sub- 
stance abuse education, and gang violence. The 
Public Housing Authority works closely with the Little 
Rock Parks and Recreation Department, the Little 
Rock Police Department, and other organizations to 
provide these programs. 

OUCH! and OWIE! 

Contact: 

Suzan Lund 

Sales Manager 

CLIMB Theatre Company 

500 North Robert Street, Suite 220 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

Tel: 800-767-9660 or 612-227-9660 

Fax: 612-227-9730 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution training using dramatic arts. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-6. 

Setting: 

Schools nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of the OUCH! program 
in achieving its objectives was performed in 1988. 
Findings indicated that as a result of the program, 
children recognized and labeled violent behavior 
more frequently, they learned to tell the difference 
more clearly between feelings of anger and violent 
behavior, and they saw it as more acceptable to tell 
someone about an act of violence, rather than keep- 
ing quiet. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). 

Program Description: 

OUCH! and OWIE! are performed by the CLIMB 
Theater Company to teach violence prevention to 3d- 
6th graders and K-2d graders, respectively. The plays 
are each approximately 45 minutes long and address 
interpersonal conflict, media violence, and alternatives 
to violence. Approximately 2 weeks prior to the plays 
being performed in a school, a video training tape is 
shown to the teachers, who review the accompanying 
Activities Manual and select a minimum of five sup- 
port lessons in the 2-3 weeks following the perfor- 
mance. The CLIMB program also includes projects 
that involve the parents and the community in rein- 
forcing the violence prevention messages in the out- 
of-school environment. Costs vary according to travel 
requirements, length of tour, availability of grant 
funds, and other factors. 

Phoenix Coalition for Youth and 
Families 

Contact: 

Marifloyd Hamil 

4-H Extension Agent 

4341 East Broadway 

Phoenix, AZ 85040 

Tel: 602-255-^456 

Fax: 602-255-4540 

Internet: hamil@ag.arizona.edu 
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Program Type: 

Coalition to prevent school dropouts. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 9-12 and parents. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
and nonprofit agencies, community organizations, 
universities, and private business. 

Program Description: 

The Phoenix Coalition for Youths and Families pro- 
vides in-school and afterschool programs, workshops, 
clubs, sports/recreation activities, parent education, 
and peer leadership programs for at-risk youths. 
These youths have little hope for a successful future 
as productive citizens when they grow up in the 
densely populated, low-income neighborhoods of 
central Phoenix. School dropouts are common, juve- 
nile crime is often violent, substance abuse is preva- 
lent, adolescent parents are the norm, and gang 
involvement is seen as essential to survival. Prior to 
the formation of the coalition, there was no "system- 
atic" plan to reduce the risk factors facing these 
youths and their families. Partners in the project in- 
clude universities, nonprofit agencies, public housing, 
police, city parks, elementary schools, and private 
business. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

William Peterson, Assistant Director, Cooperative 
Extension, 4-H Youth Development, 602-621-3622. 
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Pine Ridge Youth Coalition and 
Center 

Contact: 

Mamta Israni 

Pine Ridge Reservation Extension Agent 

HCR 49, Box 17-2 

Porcupine, SD 57772 

Tel: 605-455-2266 

Fax: 605-394-6607 

Bitnet: ag03@sdsumus 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention emphasizing life skills and aca- 
demic training and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Native American youths ages 5-15, teenage parents, 
youth agency personnel, and concerned parents and 
volunteers. 

Setting: 

Pine Ridge Village, located on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in Shannon County, South Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, religious and commu- 
nity organizations. 

Program Description: 

Located on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Da- 
kota, the Pine Ridge Youth Coalition and Center fo- 
cuses on establishing programs for Native American 
at-risk youths, who have to overcome poverty, alco- 
hol abuse, substance abuse, teen pregnancy, and lack 
of parental guidance and support. To address these 
problems, the Pine Ridge Youth Coalition and Youth 
Center offers such activities as parent education pro- 
grams, traditional cultural education, youth organiza- 
tion sports/recreation activities, summer camping 
programs, academic tutoring, volunteer training, and 
mentoring through the Youth Center Steering Commit- 
tee. In addition to the work conducted in the Pine 
Ridge Village area, efforts are being made to establish 



coalitions and youth centers in the other districts on 
the reservation to enhance tribal community relations. 
This project . is conducted in collaboration with South 
Dakota State University Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, Sioux YMCA, Boy Scouts of America, Sacred 
Heart Catholic Church, Hands of Faith Ministries, The 
Oglala Sioux Tribe, and Oglala Lakota College. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Kathryn Reeves, SDSU 4-H Youth Specialist, West 
River Ag Research and Extention Center, 801 San 
Francisco Street, Rapid City, SD 57701. 

Project Kid Power 

Contact: 

Joy Stone 

Director of Resident Services and Support Programs 

Housing Authority 

100 South Sheridan 

Peoria, IL 6l605 

Tel: 309-676-8737 

Fax: 309-676-0603 

Program Type: 

Cultural and recreational activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 7-15. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Peoria, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

February 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$125,000 (matching funds $244,079). 
Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Program Description: 

Project Kid Power is a comprehensive recreational 
and cultural program designed for approximately 
1,000 at-risk youths in Peoria's public housing. The 
primary goals of the program are to address the se- 
vere isolation of these youths and to establish a 
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well-organized network to expand their educational, 
recreational, and cultural activities. Several neighbor- 
hood-based youth clubs and organizations have 
worked collaboratively wi:h Project Kid Power to de- 
velop the program's activities. Another strategy of 
Project Kid Power is to provide fees for memberships 
to related organizations such as the YMCA. 

Sons of Tlrander 

Contact: 

Edward Turner 

Executive Director 

Power of Love Community Center 

1450 West Manchester Avenue 

Los Angeles, CA 90047 

Tel: 213-752-6525 

Program Type: 

Life skills development, mentoring, and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk African-American male youths. 

Setting: 

Church in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has received several awards from the 
mayor's office. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Church member donations. 

Program Description: 

Sons of Thunder was begun by a pastor concerned 
about youths in his community. The program 
focuses on building the self-esteem of at-risk African- 
American male youths. The approach is Afrocentric, 
giving youths a connection with their African heritage 
and culture. Most of these young men have no 



paternal influence in their lives and the men of the 
congregation have assumed mentorship roles. Pro- 
gram activities include viewing "Counseling and Talk 
it Over" films and cultural education programs spon- 
sored by community churches and other local organi- 
zations. The approximately 40 Sons of Thunder 
participants engage in community service activities, 
such as removing graffiti, cleaning alleys, and helping 
with a "Feed the Hungry" program. 

Soweta Academy-Walsh Homes After 
School Program 

Contact: 

Ted Davis 
Project Replicator 
324 Colonial Avenue 
Union, NJ 07083 
Tel: 908-686-6204 
Fax: 908-688-7633 

Program Type: 

Child care and caregiver training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-13. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Newark, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

The Union, New Jersey, public housing complex 
houses 300 families, including 250 children between 
trie ages of 5 and 13. This program addresses their 
needs by training adults in the community to conduct 
afterschool programs and summer day camping pro- 
grams. There are 52 children enrolled in the 
afterschool program in grades K-5. The children par- 
ticipate in a 3-hour workshop held in the community 
room of the housing complex during the school year. 
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During the summer, the program is housed in a local 
elementary school in the morning for literacy educa- 
tion. The youths return to the housing complex 
each afternoon for hands-on activities and sports/ 
recreation. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Erika U. Leal, Regional 4-H Agent, 201-675-9978. 

Students Against Violence 
Everywhere (SAVE) 

Contact: 

Gary Weart 

SAVE Faculty Advisor 

West Charlotte High School 

2219 Senior Drive 

Charlotte, NC 28216 

Tel: 704-345-6060, 800-299-6054 

Fax: 704-343-6049 

Program Type: 

School-based peer leadership project that uses the arts 
and experiential learning. 

Target Population: 

Elementary and secondary school students. 
Setting: 

High school in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

.SAVE won the 1991-1992 Governor's Program of Ex- 
cellence in Education Award. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Participant donations. 

Program Description: 

SAVE is a student-initiated and student-managed pro- 
gram dedicated to the memory of a fatally shot 



student at West Charlotte High School. In response to 
this homicide and a rash of other violent events, stu- 
dents organized SAVE to reduce violence in schools 
and communities. SAVE is open to all students who 
want to work toward an attitude and atmosphere of 
nonviolence. The students meet every 2 weeks to 
learn about alternatives to violence. SAVE members 
have used skits and other education tools to deliver 
their message to elementary and secondary schools. 
Two $500 scholarships are also awarded yearly. Pub- 
licity and other costs are covered by membership 
dues ($2 per student). 

Summer Alternatives and Back-to- 
Scfoool Fun Fest 

Contact: 

Officer Temple 
700 West Markham 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
Tel: 501-888-1171 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse and gang prevention through sum- 
mer activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk male youths ages 10-16. 

Setting: 

Boys Clubs in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), the United Way, and local churches. 

Program Description: 

This program helps youths living primarily in public 
housing developments. Participants are at high risk 
for drug abuse, gang activity, and involvement in 
crime. Police officers, using community policing strat- 
egics provide onsite lessons on the dangers of drugs 
and teach youngsters how to say "no" to this type of 
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experimentation. Boys Club sports/recreation activities 
and a small carnival cap the end-of -summer 
program. 

WCASA (Wilmington Cluster Against 
Substance Abuse) Teen Councils 

Contact: 

Patricia Tanner Nelson 
Cooperative Extension 
University of Delaware 
125 Townsend Hall 
Newark, DE 19717-1303 
Tel: 302-831-1328 
Fax: 302-831-3651 

Internet: patricia.nelson@mvs.udel.edu 
Program Type: 

Violence prevention through comprehensive youth 
development, peer leadership, and mentoring. 

Target Population: 

High-risk youths, ages 8-18. 

Setting: 

Eight low-income urban neighborhoods in 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

$2.5 million over 5 years. 

Sources of Funding: 

Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(ES-USDA). 

Program Description: 

The WCASA Teen Councils project builds on the 
WCASA community partnership's substance abuse 
programs for youths and their families. The Councils 
work in collaboration with executive directors of the 
eight multiservice community centers in the WCASA 
coalition. WCASA Community Partnerships rcfocuscd 
its programs to develop teen councils to design activi- 
ties for youths in high-risk neighborhoods that will 
lead to long-term cmployability and career develop- 
ment. African-American and Hispanic urban youths 



experience individual learning, mentoring, special 
interest, and school enrichment. WCASA Teen Coun- 
cils involve older adolescents as mentors and peer 
leaders in projects to benefit the 5- to 14-year-olds in 
the WCASA Youth Connection program. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Richard Fowler, Cooperative Extension, University 
of Delaware, 302-831-2504. 

The Waukegan Housing Authority 
Youth Sports Club Program 

Contact: 

Doris George, Deputy Director 
The Waukegan Housing Authority 
Youth Sports Club Program 
215 South Utica Street 
Waukegan, IL 60085 
Tel: 708-244-8500 
Fax: 708-244-8591 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation and arts. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 7-18 living in public housing. 
Setting: 

Sports club in Waukegan, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$125,000 plus in-kind matching of $65,000 for the first 
year. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services and 
in-kind matching. 

Program Description: 

The Waukegan Housing Authority Youth Sports Club 
Program helps meet the needs of at-risk youths ages 
7-18 who live in public housing. Emphasis is placed 
on sports and recreation as well as drug abuse pre- 
vention. In addition to a new martial arts program, 
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the sports program is being expanded to include 
volleyball, table tennis, tennis, racquetball, baseball, 
basketball, and football. 

Two salaried clerks are helping to implement new 
programs, such as "Friday Night Movies," which is 
coordinated with parents, and "Drug-Free Lock-Ins," 
which offer youths the opportunity to spend the night 
at the local YMCA to discuss drugs, teenage crime, 
and teen pregnancy. Videos are shown and partici- 
pants organize skits. Club members attend P.R.I.D.E. 
conferences where they gain knowledge of drug and 
crime prevention and intervention tactics to share 
with their peers. Efforts are under way with city agen- 
cies to establish counseling services and a cultural arts 
component for the program called "Rights of Passage" 
for both boys and girls. Youth talent contests and 
afterschool tutoring and other programs also take 
place. 

A Summer Food Service Program, sponsored by the 
State Board of Education, not only feeds children 
daily but also serves as an activity venue where area 
agencies come to sites between the meal services to 
provide informational activities such as AIDS aware- 
ness and self-defense for women and girls. During the 
summer, camping and fishing trips are offered, and 
under Operation Beautification youths clean up devel- 
opment areas each day. 

Wayne County 4-H High Risk 
Programming in an After 
School Setting 

Contact: 

Howard F. Scott 
4-H Extension Agent 
P.O. Box 68 

Goldsboro, NC 27533-0068 

Tel- 919-731-1527 

Fax: 919-731-1511 

Internet: hscott@wayne.ces.ncsu.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-16. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Wayne County, North Carolina. 



Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and United Way. 

Program Description: 

The youth population ages 5-14 in Wayne County is 
14,750, with 20 percent living in single-parent families 
where the majority of mothers are in the workforce. 
As a result, because 66 percent of the adults say qual- 
ity child care is a major youth issue, the 4-H High 
Risk Programming in an After School Setting was es- 
tablished in 8 afterschool sites and 22 private 
afterschool child areas for at-risk children ages 5-11. 
To address the concerns of the 55 percent of Wayne 
County adults who said that employment opportunity 
was a major youth issue, CareerSmarts, an afterschool 
program, was established for youths ages 12-16. This 
project is conducted in cooperation with the Wayne 
County Public Schools, United Way, Wayne County 
Uplift Resource Center, Juvenile Court, Wayne County 
Boys & Girls Club, and the Town of Fremont. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Eddie Locklear, 919-515-6387. 

Youth Gang Drug Prevention Grant 
or Kids of a Different Dream 
(KOADD) 

Contact: 

Jill Shade-Fowler 
Project Director 
KOADD 

700 North Tryon Street, Suite 271 
Charlotte, NC 28202 
Tel: 704-336-5902 
Fax: 704-226-6894 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community service and 
life skills training. 
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Target Population: 

Seventh graders. 

Setting: 

Schools in Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$150,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (HHS). 

Program Description: 

The program aims to encourage youths to do commu- 
nity volunteer work, especially by taking the message 
of nonviolence to younger children through puppet 
shows. This project teaches conflict resolution, anger 
management, and decisionmaking skills to youths by 
providing upbeat community involvement activities 
once a week after school and monthly family nights. 
Afterschool meetings provide speakers, cultural and 
athletic activities, and nutritious snacks. Dinner is 
served at the family night gatherings, followed by 
speakers discussing subjects such as cultural diversity, 
dealing with teenagers, how to find summer employ- 
ment, and life in prison. School holiday outings are 
also provided and tutoring and mentoring are offered 
as needed. 

The youths currently in the program, now ages 15 
and 16, have been in the program since seventh 
grade. The puppet shows they perform are designed 
for preschool and early elementary students and are 
intended to reinforce concepts the youths have been 
learning since seventh grade. Their community service 
activities have also included serving lunch in a home- 
less shelter, sorting food at a food bank, and provid- 
ing lunch at a shelter for women and children. 

The project staff consists of a director, a social 
worker, and a social work intern from a local college. 
A licensed clinical social worker assists with family 
nights and afterschool programs as well as with indi- 
vidual participants. The social worker visits partici- 
pants weekly to learn of any academic or behavioral 



problems and acts as an advocate for the student, and 
encourages family involvement in the educational 
process. 

Youth Guidance 

Contact: 

Nancy Johnstone 
Executive Director 
Youth Guidance 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Room 950 

Chicago, IL 60604-3664 
Tel: 312-435-3900 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention through sports/recreation, 
employment/academic, and mentoring activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk, inner-city youths and their families. 
Setting: 

Schools in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1924. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$3,394,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

United Way of Chicago, government contracts, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

Youth Guidance is a private social service agency 
with the mission of helping at-risk, inner-city youths 
become responsible, productive adults. The program 
attempts to intervene with the risk factors of school 
failure, gang involvement, teen pregnancy, alcohol 
and drug abuse, depression, family violence, and un- 
employment. The agency is governed by a volunteer 
board of 53 directors. Three auxiliary boards com- 
posed of 72 members assist in fundraising and other 
support services. Eight distinct programs are operated 
by Youth Guidance, each focusing on a particular 
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area of Chicago. Strategies are tailored to intervene 
with the risk factors specific to youths in each neigh- 
borhood and to serve the needs of each community. 
For example, the Harper/West Englewood Program 
includes manhood development, mentoring through 
Big Brother/Big Sister activities, tutoring, culturally 
relevant events for families, counseling, drug deter- 
rence and gang prevention classes, peer leadership 
training, and a rap team project. 

In the nearby Hyde Park program, social services in- 
clude counseling, crisis intervention, and a Commu- 
nity-Police Partnership for Youth Project to improve 
relationships between youths and law enforcement. 
The Clemente/Wells program includes student family, 
and individuas counseling; gang intervention; a cre- 
ative arts program; and Project Prepare, which is de- 
signed to keep youths in school and equip them with 
marketable skills in the food service and restaurant 
management industries. Project Prepare is a collabora- 
tive effort with the McDonald's Corporation, the Hyatt 
Corporation, and various local high schools. A range 
of specialized programs are also being conducted by 
Youth Guidance through the Cabrini-Green, Crane, 
Southeast Chicago, Austin, Albany Park, and Comer 
School Development programs. 

Youth in Action Against Drugs 

Contact: 

Marlene Browne 

Management and Resident Services Director 

Lov/ell Housing Authority 

350 Moody Street 

P.O. Box 60 

Lowell, MA 01853-0060 

Tel: 508-937-3500 

Fax: 508-937-5758 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention, emphasizing sports/ 
recreation, cultural arts, and community service. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 4-17 in public housing. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1992. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD). 

Annual Budget: 

$125,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), local government agencies, and local commu- 
nity organizations. 

Program Description: 

Youth in Action Against Drugs provides a variety of 
recreational, cultural, enrichment, leadership, and 
community service activities for youths ages 4-17 in 
public housing. These groups are run by the Lowell 
Housing Authority in collaboration with the Lowell 
Parks and Recreation Department, YWCA, Boys Club, 
and Lowell House, Inc. 

Afterschool recreation offered by the YWCA is inte- 
grated with cultural and educational enrichment, 
focusing on cooperative games that help youths de- 
velop self-discipline and team skills. Activities to en- 
courage children to appreciate cultural diversity 
include cooking, gardening, and visiting local cultural 
sites and events. Community service projects teach 
youths about responsibility in their relationships with 
family members, peers, and neighbors, and include 
neighborhood cleanup and holiday celebrations. 

The Lowell Parks and Recreation Department pro- 
vides organized sports/recreation programs that pro- 
mote positive leisure activities as an alternative to 
unhealthy lifestyle choices and provide youths with a 
mechanism to build inner strength and reject negative 
activities. 

Lowell House, Inc., provides peer leadership develop- 
ment; substance abuse education, prevention, and 
intervention; AIDS/HIV education; and instructional 
programs in baseball, basketball, and volleyball that 
lead to the development of teams that travel and par- 
ticipate throughout the Lowell area. Each summer, 
youths attend either a YWCA camp sponsored by lo- 
cal businesses and religious organizations or a camp 
at the University of Massachusetts, funded by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association and the YWCA. 
The YWCA also organizes teams for the Summer So- 
ber Olympics, a substance abuse prevention initiative. 
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Youth Leadership Development 
Program (VISIONS) 

Contact: 

Gloria Ervin, Connie Smith 

Macon Housing Authority 

905 Main Street 

Macon, GA 31201 

Tel: 912-752-5032, 912-742-5813 

Program Type: 

Leadership training and counseling. 

Target Population: 

Older teenagers. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Macon, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 



Annual Budget: 

$14,060. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD's) Youth Sports Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

VISIONS provides a positive outlet for the naturally 
emerging leadership drives of 35 high school teenag- 
ers in a public housing development by offering peer 
leadership training provided by Charter Medical Cor- 
poration. Participants also receive educational guid- 
ance and career development counseling as well as 
exposure to the State legislature and colleges, and 
attendance at arts/cultural events. In addition, eight 
specific drug abuse education seminars for youths are 
scheduled each year. 

Participants in VISIONS are expected to provide 
peer leadership in other housing authority-sponsored 
youth programs. This program is a collaboration of 
the housing authority and the University of Georgia 
Extension Service. 
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Contact: 

Angel Rodriguez 

Executive Director 

Andrew Glover Youth Program 

100 Centre Street, Room 1541 

New York, NY 10013 

Tel: 212-349-6381 

Fax: 212-349-6388 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions and rehabilitation for juvenile 
offenders and violence prevention. 

Target Population: 

At-risk and adjudicated youths. 

Setting: 

Manhattan's Lower East Side in New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1974. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

A thorough program evaluation was performed in 
1992; the recidivism rate was reported as approxi- 
mately 20 percent, compared to 80 percent for New 
York State as a whole. AGYP has set up a mechanism 
through which replication of the program and training 
of other agency personnel can be facilitated. 

Annual Budget: 

$350,000 (1992). 

Sources of Funding: 

Mostly from private sector. 



Program Description: 

AGYP is designed to deter youth from crime and offer 
alternatives to incarceration. Violence intervention 
activities involve a 24-hour supervision program for 
youths who have become involved in the criminal 
justice system. Referrals are made by social service 
agencies, lawyers, judges, and community members. 
In lieu of incarceration, these youths live at home and 
are assigned a mentor who, along with the client, 
develops a rehabilitation plan that may include refer- 
rals for academic and employment training and coun- 
seling. In addition, the worker maintains contact with 
the family, probation officer, school, and other key 
players in the client's life to coordinate and facilitate 
the rehabilitation process. The worker provides super- 
vision and 24-hour accessibility, as well as advocacy 
in the courts. 

Violence prevention activities are primarily geared 
toward education, tutoring, group discussions, and 
recreational activities. This aspect of the program 
serves 200 youths per year. 

Barron Assessment and 
Counseling Center 

Contact: 

Franklin A. Tucker 
Director 

Barron Assessment and Counseling Center 
Boston Public Schools 
25 Walk Hill Street 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 
Tel: 617-635-8123 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions and rehabilitation for youths 
violating school rules or carrying weapons. 

Target Population: 

Youths with substantiated charges of problem 
behavior. 
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Setting: 

Barron Assessment and Counseling Center in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budgets 

$400,000. 

Source of Funding: 

Boston public school system. 

Program Description: 

The Barron Assessment and Counseling Center is a 
project of the Boston public school system. It was 
begun in response to a dramatic increase in the num- 
ber of students carrying guns and other weapons to 
school. If a student is found to have or have had a 
weapon on school property, he or she is charged un- 
der the disciplinary code and given a hearing with the 
community superintendent. If the charges are substan- 
tiated, the parents are notified, and the student is re- 
ferred to the center. 

At the center, the student receives academic, psycho- 
logical, and social assessments, as well as crisis inter- 
vention counseling. The student also continues to 
receive assignments from school. The program has an 
afcercare component to continue services to the youth 
after release from the center; staff prepare individual- 
ized service delivery plans for each client. Special 
workshops to teach these youths alternatives to vio- 
lence are provided by North' astern University School 
of Law, Office of Emergency Medical Services, and 
Vietnam Veterans Against Violence. 

This program is coordinated with the juvenile court, 
probation officers, and the Departments of Youth Ser- 
ies, Social Services, and Mental Health. 



Baton Rouge Marine Institute 

Contact: 

Frank Vautrot 

Executive Director 

Baton Rouge Marine Institute 

5555 Beechwood Drive 

Baton Rouge, LA 70805 

Tel: 504-356-3461 

Fax: 504-356-5674 



Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions and career development oppor- 
tunities based on life-skills and vocational training. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 14-17 and post-high-school 
youths having problems adjusting to employment. 

Setting: 

Communities and wilderness areas in Louisiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Statistical followup and evaluations show that 80 of 
every 100 juvenile offenders who entered the training 
program have had no further contact with the criminal 
justice system. Most are now working, serving in the 
armed forces, or have returned to school. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the graduates earn State high 
school equivalency diplomas, even though most are 
below grade 9 level in basic skills when they enter 
the program. Many enter at grades 3 or 4 reading lev- 
els and show remarkable improvement during their 6 
months in the program. Eight of every 10 who have 
been involved in the Institute's environmental work 
programs have gone on to other, more permanent 
employment. The Marine Institutes have been the 
recipients of seven national awards and numerous 
local awards for leadership, innovation, and achieve- 
ment in the field of helping youths. 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000 to serve approximately 100 youths. 
Sources of Funding: 

Slate contract, United Way, East Baton Rouge Parish 
School Board, and private donations. 
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Program Description: 

Associated Marine Institutes, Inc., a group of non- 
profit education and research organizations, operates 
programs for juvenile offenders and other youths 
needing assistance in the transition between school 
and work. To serve the specific needs of adjudicated 
adolescents, the Institutes provide opportunities for 
accelerated remedial education, employability and 
vocational skills training, and group and family 
counseling. 

The program involves youths in labor-intensive envi- 
ronmental projects, such as building artificial reefs 
and planting marine vegetation in areas decimated or 
threatened by development. 

The Baton Rouge Marine Institute specifically aims to 
impart values, life skills, and confidence to these 
youths to help them make positive and productive 
decisions that will keep them out of the criminal jus- 
tice system. The concept of symbiosis — unlikely part- 
ners benefiting the others — is the cornerstone of the 
Institutes' approach since they bring together rash, 
rebellious youths wiui a hard, demanding, unforgiving 
sea. 

Affiliated with the Associates Marine Institutes, each 
program is tailored to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity and State in which it is located. Hard-core delin- 
quents, youths averaging 1 1 or more offenses each, 
compose a high percentage of the population at some 
institutes, which may represent a "last chance" before 
the youth is thrust into the adult criminal justice sys- 
tem. There are residential and nonresidential compo- 
nents of the program based in communities as well as 
in remote locations. 

Bringing Youth Positive Assistance 
Through Special Services 
(B.Y.PA.S.S.) 

Contact: 

Ms. Tati Guzman 

Administrator 

Volunteer Services Bureau 

Juvenile Court of Memphis and Shelby County 

P.O. Box 310 

Memphis, TN 38101 

Tel: 901-575-8863 



Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions through supervision and coun- 
seling to change problem behaviors. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 14 and younger. 
Setting: 

Memphis, Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

B.Y.P.A.S.S., an official court disposition, offers alter- 
native sanctions to probation for about 500 juvenile 
offenders at any one time. The program's goal is to 
provide juvenile offenders and their families with su- 
pervision and counseling to help change behavior 
before serious delinquent trouble occurs. 

Staff probation officers refer appropriate cases of 
youths charged with unruly or minor delinquent acts 
to the B.Y.P.A.S.S. Program of the Auxiliary Probation 
Service. Within 24 hours of receiving the case, the 
Auxiliary Probation Officer (APO), a citizen volunteer, 
calls and sets up a personal visit with the youth and 
the parent or guardian. During the first visit, the APO 
assesses the home situation and discusses B.Y.P.A.S.S. 
rules. In addition, the APO conta :ts the participant's 
school for additional information about the young 
person. Visits and telephone calls are made periodi- 
cally, and a monthly report is given to the court on 
each participant. The duration of the program is from 
a minimum of 30 days to a maximum of 90 days. In 
the aftercare program, the contacts continue for 3 
months. 

B.Y.P.A.S.S. participants may be released early if the 
rules of probation are being followed and if the APO 
is satisfied that the parents/guardians are doing their 
best to assist the child. A rearrest is filed for partici- 
pants who refuse to follow B.Y.P.A.S.S. rules. 



Community Intensive Supervision 
Project (QSP) 

Contact: 

Joseph Daugeradas 
Director of Court Services 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
3333 Forbes Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 
Tel: 412-578-8200 

Program Type: 

Community-based alternative to institutionalization for 
repeat juvenile offenders involving drug and alcohol 
counseling and testing, community service, and elec- 
tronic monitoring. 

Target Population: 

Repeat male juvenile offenders ages 10-18. 
Setting: 

Neighborhood centers in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$3 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and county. 

Program Description: 

CISP is a program developed and operated by the 
Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
which provides an alternative to institutionalization 
for repeat juvenile offenders. But for the existence of 
the program, youths court-ordered into CISP would 
be in residential placement. 

The program operates from 4:00 p.m. to midnight, 
7 days a week, in four community-based centers lo- 
cated in neighborhoods that have high institutional 
referral rates. When youths are not in the centers or in 
school, they are electronically monitored and under 
house arrest. This system has the ability to record all 
entries and exits by the youths from their homes. 
Youths must walk to the centers after school but are 
driven home by staff at night. 



Supervision and programs are provided by staff who 
are indigenous to the neighborhoods of the four cen- 
ters. While in the centers youths participate in drug 
and alcohol counseling, testing, African-American his- 
tory sessions, community service activities (a youth 
must perform 180 hours of community service prior to 
release from CISP), and recreational and social 
activities. 

When the CISP program is operating at full capacity, 
handling about 213 offenders annually, the per diem 
cost is $55, a significant savings over institutionaliza- 
tion, which costs $85 to $215 a day. 




Contact: 

Joel Copperman 

Executive Director 

Court Employment Project 

346 Broadway 

New York, NY 10013 

Tel: 212-732-0076 

Fax: 212-571-0292 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions that emphasize supervision, 
counseling and training, and traditional probation. 

Target Population: 

First-time felons ages 14-21. 

Setting: 

New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1967. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Approximately 67 percent of the offenders in the pro- 
gram complete its requirements. For each CEP gradu- 
ate, the city and State save between $5,000 and 
$48,000 in correctional costs. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local foundation funds. 
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Program Description: 

The Court Employment Project (CEP) provides super- 
vision and services that advance the self-sufficiency of 
juvenile offenders who have committed a felony. CEP 
staff address the problems that influence the behavior 
of these offenders by helping them cultivate a support 
structure in the community and acquire new skills 
rather than having them confined to jail or prison. 
CEP provides various levels of supervision and sup- 
port depending on the needs of the offender and re- 
quirements determined by the judge. CEP services 
include counseling, education programs, vocational 
training, employment placement, substance abuse 
treatment, and prevention referral services. 

CEP staff work closely with the courts by assisting 
with the selection of participants and by regularly 
reporting to the courts on the progress or failings of 
each CEP participant. Those who complete the pro- 
gram usually receive a sentence of 5 years probation, 
of which they are likely to serve 3 years. CEP is oper- 
ated by the Center for Alternative Sentencing and Em- 
ployment Services. 




Contact: 

Dr. Elizabeth Morris 
Director 

Developing Alabama Youth 
P.O. Box 1811 
Alabaster, AL 35007 
Tel: 205-664-1600 
Fax: 205-664-0024 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions for juvenile offenders and those 
who have shown other serious problem behaviors. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 13-18 and their families. 
Setting: 

Day treatment facility in Alabaster, Alabama. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Evaluation Information: 

In the summer of 1994 a longitudinal study was con- 
ducted, with surveys sent to all former DAY program 
participants. The results were extremely positive, with 
a very low recidivism rate (3 percent) among those 
returning their surveys. 

Annual Budget: 

$370,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Shelby County Board of Education; Department of 
Youth Services; United Way; Shelby County Schools; 
Law Enforcement Planning Grant; and Governor's 
Office of Drug Abuse Policy Grant. 

Program Description: 

The DAY Program is a comprehensive youth services 
center that offers alternatives to incarceration to ap- 
proximately 100-110 predelinquent and delinquent 
adolescents annually, both male and female, and their 
families. DAY also offers an alternative to suspension 
or expulsion for students who show serious behav- 
ioral and academic problems in school. The emphasis 
is on helping each youth identify and correct prob- 
lems, meet individual needs, and address the specific 
factors that put the adolescent at risk. 

Services include: 

° Academic remediation. 

* GED preparation. 

« Behavioral modification, such as training in coping 
and stress management skills, goal development, and 
problem solving. 

° Individual and group counseling. 

° Training in employability and career development. 

The DAY Program operates on a year-round basis 
with a staff of professionals in counseling and second- 
ary education. Students are referred by the Shelby 
County Juvenile Court, the Shelby County School Sys- 
tem, and the Department of Human Resources and 
Mental Health. 
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Earn-It Project 

Contact: 

Jane E. Beecher 

Juvenile Coordinator 

Juvenile Conference Committee 

3 Washington Street 

Keene, NH 03431 

Tel: 603-357-9810 

Fax: 603-357-9823 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction based on victim restitution and 
community service. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Various locations within Keene, New Hampshire, 
District Court jurisdiction. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since its inception, Eam-It youths have returned thou- 
sands of dollars to victims and have performed hun- 
dreds of hours of community service work. The 
community has benefited from reduced crime and 
lower costs, while youths have learned more accept- 
able roles within the community. 

Annual Budget: 

$50,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Keene, New Hampshire; Drug-Free Schools; 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP); and New Hampshire 5 percent Incentive 
Funds. 

Program Description: 

Earn-It is a juvenile offender/victim restitution pro- 
gram operated by the City of Keene Juvenile Confer- 
ence Committee QCQ in Keene, New Hampshire. 
Juvenile offenders who owe monetary and other 
forms of restitution are court-ordered to repay their 
victims and community through participation in the 
program. The program seeks to reduce the impact of 



juvenile crime and delinquency by holding youthful 
offenders accountable for their delinquent acts by 
arranging work placement, matching the offender's 
strengths with the needs of the worksite, and monitor- 
ing each youth's placement in area businesses, non- 
profit agencies, and municipalities. 

Youths are carefully screened to determine suitability 
and motivation for the program, and an assessment of 
the youth's abilities, skills, and interests is completed 
to make the best match between the youth and the 
available worksites. Once a placement is obtained, 
Earn-It staff monitor the youth's job performance 
through regular contact with supervisors, the parents, 
and the youth. Program staff make regular reports to 
Juvenile Services Officers and the Keene District 
Court. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Judith Sadoski, Program Manager, Juvenile 
Conference Committee, 603-357-9811. 

El Paso County Juvenile Probation 
Department First Offender Program 

Contact: 

David Natividad 
Director 

El Paso County Juvenile Probation Department 

First Offender Program 
6400 Delta Drive 
El Paso, TX 79905 
Tel: 915-772-2133 
Fax: 915-775-4777 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions to incarceration through 
diversion, prevention, and rehabilitation. 

Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders — class A and B 
misdemeanors and third-degree felonies. 

Setting: 

El Paso, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1977. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

The First Offender Program's recidivism rate is esti- 
mated to be approximately 15 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

$14,500 to serve approximately 370 youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

County funds. 

Program Description: 

The First Offender Program's objective is to offer al- 
ternative sanctions by diverting first-time juvenile of- 
fenders at the pretrial stage. The program is aimed at 
self-rehabilitation and short-term supervision, diver- 
sion, and prevention from further involvement in the 
juvenile justice system. 

A first offender is given the option of entering the 4- 
month program; participation results in a continuance 
of the case. If the juvenile is successful in completing 
the program, the County Attorney dismisses the peti- 
tion that has been filed. If the juvenile is unsuccessful 
and/or commits another offense, legal action contin- 
ues on the original petition. The program requires 
that the juvenile and his or her parents attend four 3- 
hour Saturday sessions. Parents' issues are addressed 
in the parents' session, while the juvenile attends ses- 
sions on drugs and alcohol abuse, consequences of 
delinquent behavior, and other relevant problem be- 
havior issues. Further requirements include reporting 
twice a month to the probation officer, paying restitu- 
tion fees, performing community service work, and 
attending school regularly. 

Family Ties 

Contact: 

Sandra Welsh 
Director 
Family Ties 

New York City Department of Juvenile Justice 

365 Broadway 

New York, NY 10013 

Tel: 212-925-7779 

Fax: 212-219-9358 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions through family counseling and 
residential treatment. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile delinquents ages 12-16. 



Setting: 

Residential homes in New York City. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

A published evaluation study conducted by a private 
researcher found that Family Ties was successful in 
averting institutional placement for approximately 65 
percent of all clients served between 1989 and 1990. 
The study also determined that program participants, 
in comparison to control group offenders, were sig- 
nificantly less likely to become involved in rearrests 
and reconvictions (18 percent versus 40 percent). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and local funds. 

Program Description: 

Family Ties seeks to avert placement of a juvenile in 
an institution through an alternative sanctions pro- 
gram that identifies the needs of each delinquent 
child and works to strengthen the family so that the 
youth may remain at home. 

Adolescents who are at imminent risk of out-of-home 
placement are referred to the program by family court 
judges. A counselor is assigned to the family for 4 to 8 
weeks and is on call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Together, the counselor, youth, and parents establish 
goals and agreements to address the problems that 
contribute to the youth's delinquency. Counseling 
techniques depend on the individual cases; however, 
they typically include teaching decisionmaking skills 
to help juveniles make fewer self-defeating decisions 
and to resist negative peer influences, behavior modi- 
fication to help juveniles comply with parental cur- 
fews, and anger management exercises. Substance 
abuse and other therapeutic treatment is provided, as 
needed, directly by the counselor and by referral 
agencies. 

Parents also engage in counseling centered on alter- 
native ways to better supervise and support the child. 
The child's teachers are also involved in working with 
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the Family Tics counselor to monitor the participant's 
school attendance and performance. 

After 4 to 8 weeks in the program, the counselor pre- 
pares a termination report for the court that evaluates 
the youth's progress in reaching the agreed upon 
goals and the family support system. The report rec- 
ommends whether the youth should be granted pro- 
bation and remain at home or whether further 
consideration should be given to placement outside 
the home. If a judge accepts the recommendation of 
probation, the youth is transferred to the probation 
department for a term set by the court. 

Florida Environmental Institute 
(FEI) 

Contact: 

Robert Weaver 
President 

Associated Marine Institutes 
5915 Benjamin Center Drive 
Tampa, FL 33634 
Tel: 813-887-3300 
Fax: 813-889-8092 

Program Type: 

Secure corrections/community confinement. 

Target Population: 

Serious and violent offenders. 

Setting: 

The Florida Everglades. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1982. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of funding: 

The State of Florida Department of Juvenile Justice 
and the Department of Education, United Way, and 
private donations. 

Program Description: 

FEI, known as the "last chance ranch," targets 
Florida's most serious juvenile offenders. It is 



operated by Associated Marine Institutes, a network 
of affiliated juvenile programs, and is located in a 
remote area of the Florida Everglades. Two-thirds of 
FEI referrals are juveniles involved in the adult sys- 
tem. FEI referrals averaged 18 prior offenses and 11.5 
prior felonies. Almost two-thirds (63 percent) of FEI 
youths were committed for crimes against persons; 
the rest were committed for chronic property or drug 
offenses. FEI is not a locked facility; its extreme physi- 
cal isolation (surrounded by forests and swamps) and 
the high staff-to-student ratio protect public safety. 
The average length of stay in FEI is 18 months, with a 
residential stay of at least 9 months. FEI focuses on 
education and vocational skills, employs a system of 
rewards for positive behavior and sanctions for inap- 
propriate behavior, operates a phase system, pro- 
motes bonding with staff role models, and has a 
strong aftercare component. 

The George Junior RepubEc 

Contact: 

Rick Losasso 
Director of Admissions 
The George Junior Republic 
Box 1058 

Grove City, PA 1 6127 
Tel: 412-458-9330 
Fax: 412-458-1559 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions through residential treatment 
and preventive aftercare. 

Target Population: 

Male juvenile offenders ages 8-18. 

Setting: 

Grove City, Pennsylvania, 17 other States, and 
Bermuda. 

Project Startup Date: 

Original program 1909; preventive aftercare 1992. 
Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since 1983, over 1,200 families have been served in 
the George Junior Republic Family Therapy Unit. The 
youths in placement who gained a recommended 
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discharge and had active participation with their 
family have a 72-percent success rate, which is de- 
fined as not recidivating through the first year after 
discharge. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Per diem through various State and local agencies in 
17 States. 

Program Description: 

The George Junior Republic provides alternative sanc- 
tions through residential treatment and preventive 
aftercare to more than 400 male juvenile offenders 
from across Allegheny County. The youths range in 
age from 8 to 18 years old and are adjudicated 
delinquent. 

Each youth admitted undergoes extensive evaluations, 
which include medical, psychiatric, and educational 
diagnostics. The results provide the staff with recom- 
mendations from which an effective treatment plan is 
established for each youth, using a combination of 
behavior modification, individual and group therapy, 
and individualized education, along with community 
and social activities, which are geared toward resolv- 
ing the boy's individual problems. 

The George Junior Republic also maintains a Family 
Therapy Unit program to actively involve all family 
members in the treatment process because the family 
is considered to be one of the contributing factors in 
a youth's delinquency. Family therapy methods in- 
clude behavior modification and parent education to 
address such issues as drug and alcohol abuse and 
family dysfunction. A family member must be in- 
volved in family sessions at least two times per 
month. 

To ensure continued rehabilitation once the youth 
returns home, the George Junior Republic operates a 
preventive aftercare program. Families continue to 
meet with trained staff to work through the youth's 
problems and to support the transition back to home. 
Preventive aftercare is designed to provide structure, 
supervision, and treatment where they have the great- 
est impact: in the home environment. The only after- 
care requirement is that the youth must attend school, 
achieve passing grades, and not be involved in further 
delinquent behavior. 



In addition to the main program in Grove City, 
smaller George Junior Republics have been estab- 
lished in 17 States and Bermuda. 

House Arrest Program 

Contact: 

Michael P. Spangler 
Casework Supervisor 
Juvenile Division 
Elkhart County Court Services 
315 South Second Street 
Elkhart, IN 46516-3187 
Tel: 219-523-2203 
Fax: 219-523-2280 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions based on house arrest and 
rehabilitation strategies. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 12-17 who have violated 
probation or committed nonviolent offenses or 
misdemeanors. 

Setting: 

Elkhart, Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Elkhart County, Indiana, Department of Corrections. 
Program Description: 

The House Arrest Program of the Elkhart County Juve- 
nile Probation Department seeks to offer an alterna- 
tive sanction of at-home restrictions for a short-term 
(less than 60-day) punishment for youths who violate 
probation or commit nonviolent offenses or misde- 
meanors. While maintaining inhome placement rather 
than detention, the program dictates an intense rela- 
tionship with the Juvenile Court. 

Electronic monitoring formerly constituted the most 
restrictive level of the program. It is no longer used; 
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however, house arrest continues to depend on requir- 
ing accountability in a young person's life through 
positive peer group pressure and a graduated system 
of daily reporting. Probation officers call each youth 
on a random basis, and the youth must attend school 
as well as daily group meetings at the probation de- 
partment. The youth may leave home only in the 
company of a parent or guardian and must also help 
pay program costs. The youth and his or her family 
must agree to restricting the youth to 5-minute tele- 
phone calls and to forbidding friends from visiting the 
home. 

At the least restrictive level of house arrest, the youth 
must still attend group meetings at the probation de- 
partment and attend school, but the youth is the one 
who telephones the probation department each day. 
The youth must call in by a designated curfew time 
and is not allowed to leave home after making the 
call. 

If an offender fails to meet all program requirements, 
the group meetings and staff efforts are usually used 
to encourage and support full compliance. Continued 
failure to meet program expectations or the commis- 
sion of a criminal act results in detention. 

Juvenile Diversion Program in 



Contact: 

Sharon Blackman 
Supervisor 

Juvenile Diversion Program 
201 West Eighth Street, Suite 801 
Pueblo, CO 81003-3050 
Tel: 719-583-6145 
Fax: 719-583-6666 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions to prosecution through commu- 
nity service, awareness programs, referral, restitution, 
and group interaction. 

Target Population; 

Juvenile offenders with no prior record. 

Setting: 

Pueblo, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Juvenile Diversion Program has proved to be a 
successful method for teaching responsibility to 
young people at the first Jigns of criminal behavior, 
thus eliminating or greatly reducing future lawbreak- 
ing. In 1993, 4,200 hours of community service work 
was performed, and $11,185 in restitution was paid. 
The 613 youths handled by the diversion program in 
1992 represented 45 percent of the delinquency cases 
in which the district attorney believed there was suffi- 
cient evidence to support prosecution; thus, the juve- 
nile caseload was reduced by 45 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Pueblo County dollars allocated as a portion of the 
District Attorney's Office. 

Program Description: 

The Juvenile Diversion Program in the District 
Attorney's Office of the 10th Judicial District, Pueblo, 
Colorado, provides alternative sanctions to prosecu- 
tion for juvenile offenders whose criminal actions are 
considered less serious and who have no previous 
charges recorded. 

Based on the personal history of the young offender, 
' the diversion counselor sets up an individual program 
in contract form. The contract requirements may in- 
clude supervision from 3 months to 1 year, monetary 
restitution to the victim, community service, tutoring, 
improved academic performance, regular attendance 
at school, drug/alcohol evaluation and treatment, par- 
ticipation in support groups or educational/awareness 
programs, or referral to community agencies for coun- 
seling or other services. During the contract period, 
juveniles must report periodically to their counselors. 

If the youth complies with the contract and commits 
no new offenses, the case is closed without prosecu- 
tion. If the youth is not compliant or reoffends, the 
case is referred for prosecution and the child and 
parent must appear in court on the charges. 
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Juvenile Diversion Program in 
Torrance, California 

Contact: 

Mark R. Johnson 
Program Coordinator 
Juvenile Diversion Program 
3300 Civic Center Drive 
Torrance, CA 90503 
Tel: 310-618-5555 

Program Type: 

Juvenile diversion and family intervention. 

Target Population: 

At-risk and delinquent youths. 

Setting: 

Torrance, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$136,525. 

Sources of Funding; 

State, county, and city grants. 

Program Description: 

The Torrance Juvenile Diversion Program is a unique 
blend of mental health professionals and police per- 
sonnel working together to provide a wide range of 
intervention and prevention programs for youths who 
exhibit predelinquent and delinquent behavior. Such 
antisocial behaviors include truancy, vandalism, sub- 
stance abuse, daytime burglaries, and child victimiza- 
tion. The goal of the diversion program is to intervene 
in the lives of at-risk youths before they commit seri- 
ous crimes. The program receives client referrals from 
schools, community agencies, the police department, 
and the fire department. A close relationship with the 
Torrance Unified School District allows the program 
to provide group counseling in the schools and to 
monitor children identified as truant or as having be- 
havior problems. In order to divert at-risk youths from 
criminal careers, the program seeks to address: 

• Poor school attendance, behavior, and perfor- 
mance — Program staff monitor attendance, make 



unannounced home visits, escort truant children to 
school, evaluate learning problems, and provide 
group counseling. 

• Family communication problems — Program staff 
work with the family to improve communication 
skills, set up reasonable family rules, and encourage 
consistent parenting. 

° Poor socialization — Program staff model positive 
social interaction, reinforce the development of these 
behaviors, and encourage participation in socially 
acceptable extracurricular activities. 

° Substance abuse — Program staff refer clients to indi- 
vidual and group counseling; recommend support 
groups such as Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous; and suggest inpatient programs, aftercare 
supervision, and counseling, if needed. 

Juvenile Intensive Probation 
Supervision (JIPS) 

Contact: 

Paul Kosierowski 

Program Manager 

Juvenile Justice Services Division 

Arizona Supreme Courts 

Administrative Office of the Courts 

1501 West Washington Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85007-3327 

Tel: 602-542-9443 

Fax: 602-542-9479 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions through a structured supervised 
probation. 

Target Population: 

Adjudicated youths. 

Setting: 

Arizona county courts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

State of Arizona. 

Program Description: 

Rather than place juvenile offenders who are in need 
of a highly structured, closely supervised program in 
a home placement or an overcrowded institution, the 
JIPS program diverts them into a strict probation pro- 
gram as an alternative sanction. The JIPS program's 
approach is to show how probation can demand ac- 
countability and have consequences, as well as pro- 
vide productive rehabilitative activities. 

Participants in the JIPS program must comply with 
specific conditions that include: 

« Participating in school, a court-ordered treatment 
program, employment, or supervised community ser- 
vice work for at least 32 hours per week. 

• Paying victim restitution and a monthly probation 
fee. 

o Living in a location approved by the Juvenile Inten- 
sive Probation team. 

o Remaining at home except to go to work or school, 
perform community service, or participate in special 
activities as approved by the probation officer. 

e Submitting to drug and alcohol tests when required 
by the Juvenile Intensive Probation team. 

• Completing individual goals and expectations set by 
the court. 

The Arizona Supreme Court is responsible for moni- 
toring the 15 JIPS programs. Each locally operated 
program is custom designed to use the resources and 
meet the special needs of the juveniles within that 
county. 

Law-Related Education Program for 
Adjudicated Youths (LRE) 

Contact: 

Josephine Hartmann 

Project Director 

Meade 46-1 School District 

1230 Douglas Street 

Sturgis, SD 57785 

Tel: 605-347-6544 

Fax: 605-347-0005 



Program Type: 

School-based instruction in the law. 
Target Population: 

Adjudicated high-risk youths ages 13-18. 
Setting: 

School district 46-1 in western South Dakota. , 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1, 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program's evaluation component gathers, ana- 
lyzes, and reports on clients' progress and recidivism 
and completion rates. Followup information on 
participants is gathered 3 months and a year after 
completion. First-year data showed a 10-percent re- 
cidivism rate. The program won the South Dakota 
Award for the best curriculum development of 1992. 

Annual Budget: 

$47,026. 

Sources of Funding: 

South Dakota Attorney General's Office. 

Program Description: 

South Dakota began to participate in the program 
(developed by the American Bar Association and 
juvenile justice professionals) to address problems 
such as high delinquency and dropout rates, poverty 
among students and families, a high number of arrests 
for violations of illegal drugs, and poor academic per- 
formance by elementary students. LRE program goals 
in South Dakota are to (1) reduce the recidivism rate 
among adjudicated and diversionary youths in school 
district 46-1; (2) empower youths to leave the court 
system and obtain gainful, legal employment; (3) en- 
courage community responsibility for the problems of 
adjudicated and diversionary youths; and (4) expand 
the role of parents of adjudicated and diversionary 
youths. 

The program trains teachers to develop a curriculum 
that addresses how the law affects youths and how 
their actions now affect their adult lives. It identifies 
and enrolls juveniles in 8-week LRE classes as a re- 
quirement of their probation. Participants receive 
street-law knowledge and information on preventing 
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drug abuse, and they participate in individual and 
group activities that focus on problem solving. High 
school credit is given to participants who successfully 
complete the course. 

The program also includes a public information com- 
ponent, using community meetings, the media, and 
other means to increase public awareness of youths 
at-risk. Parents whose children are involved in the 
court system receive specialized training. The pro- 
gram has developed a cooperative relationship among 
the school district, local law enforcement agencies, 
the Office of Attorney General, and the South Dakota 
Court Services. It utilizes community resources — such 
as lawyers and Court Services and health services per- 
sonnel — as supplementary presenters in LRE classes. 

The Law-Related Education Program is also listed in 
the Information and Technical Assistance Resources 
volume of this Guide. 

Lucas County Intensive Supervision 
Unit (ISU) 

Contact: 

Sandy Strong 
Supervisor 

Intensive Supervision Unit 
429 North Michigan Avenue 
Toledo, OH 43624 
Tel: 419-249-6663 

Program Type: 

Intensive supervision with treatment component. 
Target Population: 

Nonviolent felony offenders committed to the Ohio 
Department of Youth Services for the first time. 

Setting: 

Homes and communities in Lucas County, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Program Description: 

The ISU is operated by the Juvenile Court as part 
of the Court's Probation Department. ISU provides 
case management and surveillance services and an 
individualized comprehensive treatment plan for each 
youth. The program is divided into four phases; Phase 
I lasts 30 days, Phases II and III last 60 days each, and 
Phase IV takes 30 days. Youths begin t K program in 
Phase I under house arrest. As youths exhibit more 
responsibility and socially appropriate behavior, they 
move to successive phases. With each new phase, 
youths gradually gain more freedom and privileges. 
While the control aspects of the program diminish as 
the youth progresses through the various phases, the 
treatment components remain high throughout pro- 
gram participation. ISU probation officers have aver- 
age caseloads of 15 youths. 

Madison County, Tennessee, 
Juvenile Court Services 

Contact: 

Barbara Dooley, Ph.D. 
Director 

Madison County Juvenile Court Services 
224 Lexington Avenue 
Jackson, TN 38301 
Tel: 901-423-6140 
Fax: 901-423-6151 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions designed to protect the commu- 
nity, while providing rehabilitation for offenders. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 9-17 who come to the attention of 
Juvenile court for status or delinquent offenses. 

Setting: 

T.C. Ozier Memorial Juvenile Court Services building, 
Madison County, Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 

1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1,095,321. 



Sources of Funding- 
Lucas County Juvenile Court. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Ninety percent local property taxes; 9 percent Federal 
funds from the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (OJJDP); and 1 percent State funds. 

Program Description: 

The mission of Madison County Juvenile Court Ser- 
vices is to protect the community by providing an 
array of services designed to hold youths accountable 
for their actions, teach them responsible behavior, 
and give them the tools they need to avoid trouble 
and future contact with the courts. 

Juvenile Court Services assesses offenders ages 9-17 
and tailors treatment plans to meet their needs. Each 
treatment plan is designed to rehabilitate, not to pun- 
ish. Referrals may be made by parents, citizens, 
schools, or law enforcement. Every effort is made to 
match specific sanctions to the type of delinquent 
offense committed. 

Programs include monitoring for minor infractions, 
street law course for first-time shoplifting (a course to 
teach youths the legal and social consequences of 
their acts), tutoring and supervision for school-related 
problems, restitution and community service work for 
property offenses, alcohol safety education for all 
youths with drug or alcohol charges, juvenile court 
probation, and a secure detention center. The deten- 
tion center was a small demonstration center for an 
OJJDP-funded urine drug screening project. The Jobs 
for Youth program serves disadvantaged youths and 
nonsupport paying parents 16-21 years of age as well 
as juvenile offenders. A mentoring program, Special 
Friends, began in April 1994. 

Mediation and Restitution 
Services (MARS) 

Contact: 

Steve Goldsmith 
Director 

Mediation and Restitution Services 
One Manchester Boulevard 
Inglewood, CA 90301 
Tel: 310-412-5578 
Fax: 310-412-8737 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction focusing on victim restitution and 
youth responsibility. 



Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Inglewood, Hawthorne, 
Lawndale, and Gardena in Los Angeles County, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations indicate that 100 percent of juveniles and 
victims were glad they participated in MARS; 97 per- 
cent would recommend mediation; 95 percent of vic- 
tims rated the process as "good or excellent"; 70 
percent of the juveniles rated it "good or excellent"; 
and 30 percent rated it "fair." Since the program's in- 
ception, an agreement has been reached in 98 percent 
of mediations and only 5 percent of youths have been 
rearrested for the same crime. 

Annual Budget: 

$60,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Community Foundation; County of Los An- 
geles Delinquency Prevention Program; Pacific Telesis 
Foundation; Weingart Foundation; Los Angeles Bar 
Foundation; Southbay Rotary Club; State of California 
Office of Criminal Justice; United Way; Hollywood 
Park Racing Charities; Southbay PIC/City of Ingle- 
wood Employment Development Department, and 
the cities of Gardena, Hawthorne, and Lawndale. 

Program Description: 

MARS, a program of the Centinela Valley Juvenile 
Diversion Project (CA'JDP), assists injured parties and 
juvenile offenders in working out an agreement for 
repayment of the victim's losses caused by the of- 
fender. MARS assists the offender in fulfilling the 
agreement by referral to job and/or community ser- 
vices placement programs and monitors the progress 
toward completion. MARS operates in conjunction 
with the school-based mediation program (STARS). 

About 130 offenders are referred annually to voluntar- 
ily participate. Criteria for selections are limited to 
first- or second-time offenders whose crime lends 
itself to restitution, such as repayment of property loss 
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or damage, and to those who are interested in meet- 
ing with the victim to "set things right." Parents are 
urged to be active participants by supporting the juve- 
nile and his/her efforts to resolve the matter. 

Two trained, certified volunteer mediators conduct 
about 100 confidential meetings annually where both 
the injured party and the youth tell their stories. The 
meeting lasts about 1 1/2 hours, including a 20- to 30- 
minute orientation to explain the procedures prior to 
the mediation. An agreement, if r eached, is written, 
detailing how losses will be repaid, such as through 
money, work, community service, or other means 
agreeable to both parties. 

Responsibility for the success or failure lies with the 
participants. If participation is declined at any time in 
the process, or if an agreement is not reached or ful- 
filled for any reason, the case is returned to the origi- 
nal agency for action. 

CVJDP sells a turn-key package to groups wishing to 
replicate the program. 

Michigan State Diversion Program 

Contact: 

William Davidson 
Professor 

Department of Psychology 
135 Snyder Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824-1117 
Tel: 517-353-5015 

Program Type: 

Intensive supervision. 

Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Homes and communities in the Greater Lansing area, 
Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
COJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

$180,000. 



Sources of Funding: 

Michigan State University and Ingham County, Michi- 
gan. 

Program Description: 

The Michigan State Diversion Project uses college 
students as the principal caseworkers with young of- 
fenders. The caseworkers, mainly juniors and seniors, 
are given 10 weeks of training in behavioral interven- 
tion and advocacy and then work one-on-one with a 
client in the community. Clients averaged 1.5 petitions 
to court for a wide range of person and property of- 
fenses; nearly three fifths, however, were charged 
with either larceny or breaking and entering. Referred 
youths receive 18 weeks of intensive intervention (8 
hours per week), using child advocacy and behavioral 
contract models. 

North Carolina Court Counselors 
Intensive Service Program 

Contact: 

Tom Danek 

Administrator 

Juvenile Services Division 

Administrative Office of the Courts 

Justice Building 

P.O. Box 2448 

Raleigh, NC 27602 

Tel: 919-662-4300 

Fax: 919-662-4310 

Program Type: 

Intensive supervision with counseling and treatment 
components. 

Target Population: 

Status offenders and juvenile delinquents. 
Setting: 

Homes and communities in North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
COJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

The State of North Carolina. 
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Program Description: 

The North Carolina Court Counselors Intensive Ser- 
vice Program is an intervention within the juvenile 
justice system that uses specially hired caseworkers 
who work intensively (initially up to several contacts 
a day) with offenders and also broker more elaborate 
professional services as needed. It is designed for 
both status offenders and delinquents; about one in 
five clients had a prior referral for a status offense and 
15 percent a prior referral for a delinquent offense. 

Caseloads are small — no more than 10 cases per 
counselor. Counselors meet regularly with youths and 
their families and arrange an external evaluation by a 
mental health professional in the community to iden- 
tify appropriate service providers. They are then 
brought together in a meeting to define an individual- 
ized service plan. For a period of up to a year, the 
counselor, in addition to any outside services con- 
tracted, makes regular home visits. Initially, the coun- 
selor maintains contact three time per week with the 
juvenile, once a week with family or guardian, and 
once a week with the school, employer, or significant 
other. The service plan and the Court Counselor's 
contact records are reviewed on a monthly basis by 
the Chief Court Counselor. The frequency of contacts 
may be gradually reduced by 2/3 during the phase- 
down stage. Youths exit the program with a transfer 
to regular probation/supervision, or another jurisdic- 
tion; commitment to training school; or termination of 
jurisdiction by the Court. 

Onondaga County Youth Court 

Contact: 

Pete Laun 

Law Enforcement Coordinator 

Co-Chairperson for Youth Court Executive Board 

U.S. Attorney's Office 

900 Federal Building 

Syracuse, NY 13260 

Tel: 315-423-5165 

Fax: 315-423-5399 

Program Type: 

Diversion through peer leadership court. 
Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders who are the clients and 
• high school youths who become attorneys and court 
staff. 



Setting: 

Various locations in Syracuse, (Onondaga County) 
New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

February 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

County and State grants for salary positions. Local 
police and service organizations for operating 
expenses. 

Program Description: 

In Onondaga County Youth Court, eligible juvenile 
offenders are tried, defended, and convicted or exon- 
erated by a tribunal made up of specially trained 
peers. Sentences consist of up to 100 hours of com- 
munity service. The program aims to reduce incidents 
of youthful criminal behavior and halt the progression 
of a juvenile offender into an adult criminal by divert- 
ing offending youths from the traditional juvenile 
justice system. 

The Youth Court is viewed as a pretrial diversion pro- 
gram for a youth who has committed any infraction, 
violation, or misdemeanor and who could be referred 
to a police juvenile officer as a "person in need of 
supervision" or as a juvenile delinquent. Cases are 
selected for the Youth Court on the basis of having 
the highest potential for preventing future criminal 
behavior. Only first-time offenders are eligible for 
Youth Court. 

Generally, Youth Court recruits and trains community 
youths to become prosecutors, defense attorneys, 
court clerks, bailiffs, and victim advocates. Attorneys 
and consultants volunteer to help with the training, 
which increases their awareness of juvenile problems. 
The youths not only develop leadership skills but also 
obtain a better understanding of the laws and the 
workings of the justice system while learning personal 
accountability for their actions. 
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Contact: 

Beatrice Costen/Jennie C. Trotter 
Project Directors 

The Wholistic Stress Centre! Institute 
3480 Greenbriar Parkway, Suite 310B 
P.O. Box 42841 
Atlanta, GA 30331 
Tel: 404-344-2021 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction and rehabilitation for suspended 
students. 

Target Population: 

Youths suspended from school. 

Setting: 

Schools in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$40,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS). 

Program Description: 

Rather than removing youths with problem behaviors 
from school, the Peace Project keeps youths who 
have committed violent actions in school. Instead of 
being suspended, these students stay in school and 
receive training in conflict resolution, peer leadership 
and mediation, and stress management and take 
courses in peace education skills. Training is also 
provided for school personnel and parents. 



Rebound/Lookout Mountain Camp 
Falcon Juvenile Facility 

Contact: 

Bob Hietala 
Program Director 
Rebound Corporation 
1700 Broadway, Suite 2200 
Denver, CO 80290 
Tel: 303-861-9717 
Fax: 303-861-0111 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction providing education and life skills 
training as part of a strict regimen. 

Target Population: 

Male juvenile offenders ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Boot camp in the State of Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1994'. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Colorado. 

Program Description: 

Camp Falcon was created during a special 1993 ses- 
sion of the Colorado legislature in response to public 
concern over an increase in violent juvenile crime. 
This highly structured and regimented boot camp will 
provide a sentencing alternative for first-time and 
other juvenile offenders, in lieu of a 45-day detention, 
probation, or commitment to the Division of Youth 
Services. 

Camp Falcon is located on the grounds of Lookout 
Mountain Youth Services Center's secure campus. The 
program consists of a 60-day, regimented military 
boot camp that includes academic education, life- 
skills building, and drug and alcohol abuse education. 
Youths are supervised by highly trained staff 24 hours 
a day; the program structures every minute of a 
youth's time from 5 a.m. when he wakes up to 9 p.m. 
when the lights are turned off. 
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Youths sentenced to Camp Falcon must be adjudi- 
cated, delinquent males sentenced by the court to 
regimented juvenile training; be 12 to 18 years old; be 
psychologically capable of handling a confrontational, 
disciplinary milieu; and be physically capable of par- 
ticipating in an intensive training regimen. The pro- 
gram is designed for first-time offenders, probation 
violators, and youths sentenced under the new hand- 
gun legislation. In general, the youth has committed 
property crimes but may have some assaultive behav- 
ior. The judge hearing the case makes the initial sen- 
tencing decision based in part on the presentencing 
report of the juvenile's probation officer. Post- 
sentencing mental and physical assessment and time 
spent in detention may reduce the standard 60-day 
length of stay. An aftercare program is provided upon 
a youth's completion of the Camp Falcon 
program. 

The San Antonio Curfew Program 

Contact: 

Sergio Soto 

Youth Initiatives Manager 
City of San Antonio 
P.O. Box 839966 
San Antonio, TX 78283 
Tel: 210-299-7196 
Fax: 210-299-7888 

Program Type: 

Juvenile curfew. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 10-16. 

Setting: 

San Antonio, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The San Antonio City Council believes the curfew has 
played a significant role in reducing citywide crime 
and the number of juvenile victims. Police department 



data showed a 7 percent decrease in citywide crime, a 
10 percent decrease in the first 7 months of 1993, and 
a 16 percent decrease in juvenile victimizations in 
1993. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

During August 1991, the San Antonio City Council 
adopted a youth curfew ordinance to regulate the 
activities of youths under 17 years of age in public 
places between midnight and 6 a.m. The ordinance 
was passed to address juvenile-related problems in 
the community, primarily criminal youth activity and 
victimization. The curfew is seen as one strategy in a 
comprehensive communitywide effort focusing on 
youth issues and crime reduction. Other strategies that 
have contributed to reduction in crime and juvenile 
victimization are increased parental responsibility, 
youth activity initiatives, improved coordination 
between law enforcement and schools, and gang 
intervention and education programs. 



Serious Habitual Offender 
Comprehensive Action Program 



Contact: 

Sergeant John Mickler 
Project Director 
Decatur Police Department 
333 South Franklin 
Decatur, IL 62523 
Tel: 217-424-2741 

Program Type: 

Information sharing and case management. 

Target Population: 

Serious habitual juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Decatur, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP), U.S. Department of Justice. 

Program Description: 

SHOCAP serves as a cooperative information-sharing 
and case management program that promotes coordi- 
nation among law enforcement, probation, correc- 
tional, and social service agencies; prosecutors; 
schools; and community aftercare services. The goal is 
to enable agencies to develop more comprehensive 
case histories and make better informed decisions 
regarding juvenile serious habitual offenders (SHO's). 
SHOCAP aims to reduce the number of offenses 
SHO's commit, by promoting changes in their behav- 
ior through community-based programs. 

In 1992 the Illinois General Assembly amended the 
Juvenile Court Act to allow each county in Illinois to 
establish a multidisciplinary committee to identify 
juveniles who qualify as SHO's and to adopt an inter- 
agency agreement for sharing information that main- 
tains Juvenile Court Act confidentiality provisions. 

By being able to assemble the most up-to-date infor- 
mation on troubled youths and maintain a special 
data base on SHO's, the system can better match 
needs with services. Only staff members working di- 
rectly with SHO's in the agencies that share informa- 
tion are allowed access to SHOCAP information. 
Operational definitions and standards for the use of 
police officers and detention and processing person- 
nel in dealing with SHO's have been developed, as 
have procedures to reduce or eliminate pretrial de- 
lays, case dismissals, plea bargaining, and sentence 
reductions. 

SHO's on probation arc closely supervised while per- 
forming community service or restitution work 
through the Probation Plus Program, and all absences 
or violations of rules are reported to the court and 
SHOCAP member agencies. The Illinois Department 
of Children and Family Services identifies either the 
victim or the perpetrator in child abuse and neglect 
cases and shares information with other agencies, as 



allowed by the department's related regulations. 
Schools also participate by sharing information with 
other agencies and report to police all crimes that 
occur on school grounds by an identified SHO. 

Delivery of intervention, social service, and aftercare 
services is an equally important program. A health 
center furnishes individual, family, and g'Oup therapy; 
crisis intervention services are available 24 hours a 
day; and substance abuse assessments and treatment 
referrals are provided. 

See also volume 2, "Technical Assistance and Informa- 
tion" section for information on training to operate 
this program. 

SHAPE-UP (Showing How a Prison 
Experience Undermines People) 

Contact: 

Gloria Masterson 
Onsite Facilitator 

Colorado Territorial Correctional Facilities 
P.O. Box 1010 
Canon City, CO 81212 
Tel: 719-275-4181 

Program Type: 

Juvenile offender diversion and delinquency 
prevention. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 12-18 and adjudicated juvenile 
offenders. 

Setting: 

Prisons in Canon City, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1979. 

Information. Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

An outside evaluation of the program reported that 75 
percent of participants do not reoffend within 2 years. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division of the Colorado 
Health Department, U.S. Department of Education 
(ED), and program fees. 

Program Description: 

The 2-day SHAPE-UP program is designed to heighten 
the realities of incarceration for juvenile offenders 
(who have been sentenced by the court to partici- 
pate) and their families. Special emphasis is placed on 
the factors that usually lead to incarceration, such as 
alcohol and drug abuse, low self-esteem, poor family 
relationships, and negative school attitude. The pro- 
gram has three phases: experiencing the sights and 
sounds of incarceration, thinking about the experi- 
ence, and talking about the experience. 

The correctional environment is used to graphically 
demonstrate prison life and the importance of positive 
decisionmaking, freedom, individuality, and construc- 
tive family relationships. Such issues as the negative 
and dangerous effects of alcohol and other drug 
abuse within the facility, homosexuality, violence, and 
powerlessness are illustrated through visual, anec- 
dotal, and mock situations. The first day of the pro- 
gram includes one-on-one counseling with a prison 
inmate, who is prematched based on similarities in 
personal histories. Family counseling, offered the sec- 
ond day, emphasizes family unity around sensitive 
issues, releasing and clarifying feelings, tolerance and 
family support, developing self-help plans, the em- 
powerment process, and parent education. 

The program is sponsored by the Colorado District 
Attorneys Council. 



Sources for Additional Information- 
Gene Shiller, Director of Colorado District Attorney's 
Council, 303-830-9115. 

Statewide Detention Supervision 
Services (SDSS) 

Contact: 

Terry Traynor 
Juvenile Justice Specialist 
P.O. Box 417 
Bismarck, ND 58502 
Tel: 701-258-4481 
Fax: 701-258-2469 
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Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions. 

Target Population: 

Youth offenders ages 10-17. 

Setting: 

Detention centers and attendant care sites throughout 
North Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$350,000 to serve approximately 900 youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grant and local funds. 

Program Description: 

SDSS seeks to provide financial incentives for the de- 
velopment and use of the least restrictive care alterna- 
tives for juvenile offenders. Jurisdictions that choose 
to participate in the program are expected to make a 
commitment to work toward increasing the use of this 
approach to the juveniles in their jurisdiction. SDSS 
consists of three primary components: 

o Attendant care — the constant and direct supervision 
of juveniles in a nonsecure setting by a trained atten- 
dant. An attendant care site is typically a furnished 
room in a public facility or a nonsecure area of a po- 
lice station, detoxification center, public or private 
agency, or interested private business. Of the 24 at- 
tendant care sites in operation, 14 are operated by 
counties, 5 by private providers, 2 by cities, 2 by tribal 
agencies, and 1 by a juvenile court. 

o Detention — the supervision of a juvenile within the 
secure setting of a facility certified as meeting estab- 
lished jail and detention standards. One of the five 
existing detention centers is part of the State indus- 
trial school; the remaining four are run by counties. 

° Transportation — the transport of a juvenile to either 
setting. 

Attendant care and transportation costs are generally 
reimbursed in full by the Division of Juvenile Services, 
and detention costs are reimbursed on a 50' percent 
basis for juveniles meeting the entrance criteria. 




Detention and attendant care can be provided by one 
jurisdiction on behalf of adjoining jurisdictions, and 
authorized private agencies can provide attendant 
care. 

Tempe Youth Diversion Program 

Contact: 

Sergeant Randy Scott 
Tempe Police Department 
120 East Fifth Street 
Tempe, AZ 85281 
Tel: 602-350-8479 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions and rehabilitation strategy that is 
based on police community relations. 

Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders ages 10-17. 

Setting: 

Police department, court, community locations in 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

City government. 

Program Description: 

The Tempe Youth Diversion Program provides juve- 
niles with an alternative to the juvenile court system. 
It offers counseling services to youths and family 
members and assigns youths to community service 
projects as an alternative to detention. This program 
facilitates the exchange of information among the 
Tempe Police Department, families, and social service 
providers. 

When a juvenile has been cited for an offense by a 
police officer, the referral is forwarded through the 
Juvenile Unit sergeant to the appropriate school liai- 
son detective. The detective reviews the referral and 
contacts the Maricopa County Juvenile Court Center to 
determine if the juvenile has any prior referrals. If not, 



the referral is forwarded to the Youth Diversion Pro- 
gram. Youth Diversion Program staff notify the 
youth's parents and explain the program's services. 
After the youth and family successfully complete the 
program, a report is returned to the Juvenile Unit ser- 
geant, who reviews and forwards it to the school liai- 
son detective. 

While police officers are working with a juvenile, they 
contact appropriate school personnel, teachers, coun- 
selors, or administrators for help in determining how 
best to handle the youth. At least twice a year, the 
Juvenile Unit meets to receive an update on activities 
and procedures within the Youth Diversion Program 
to determine how best to continue meeting the needs 
of at-risk youths. Social workers and school represen- 
tatives are involved as appropriate. The Juvenile Unit 
then uses resources developed for youths by the 
Tempe Community Services Department, Social Ser- 
vices Division. These include counseling, recreation, 
and leisure activities, and career guidance and em- 
ployment services. 

Thomas O'Farrell Youth Center 

Contact: 

John Yates 
Director 

Thomas O'Farrell Youth Center 
North American Family Institute 
7960 Henryton Road 
Marriottsville, MD 21104 
Tel: 301-549-6330 

Program Type: 

Intermediate sanction, community-based residential 
treatment program based on the normative model. 

Target Population: 

Chronic male youth offenders. 

Setting: 

Residential treatment center in rural Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

$2.5 million. 
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Sources of Funding: 

The State of Maryland. 

Program Description; 

The Thomas O'Farrell Youth Center (TOYC) is an 
unlocked, staff-secure residential program for male 
youths committed to the Maryland Department of 
Juvenile Services. TOYC, located in rural Maryland, is 
operated by the North American Family Institute, a 
nonprofit, multiservice human service agency. The 
typical youth has many prior court referrals, generally 
for property crimes, drug offenses, and crimes against 
persons. Youths stay at TOYC for an average of 9 
months, followed by 6 months of community after- 
care. Group counseling is a key component of TOYC. 
The educational component is also central to the pro- 
gram; class sizes are small and instruction is highly 
individualized. Individual and group successes, both 
large and small, are consciously celebrated at TOYC. 
The program operates a phase system from orienta- 
tion through graduation. There is an intensive after- 
care program for youths. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

The North American Family Institute's main office, 
Danvers, MA, 508-774-0774. 

Town of Horseheads Youth Court 

Contact: 

Joe Gott 

Youth Court Coordinator 
Town of Horseheads 
408 South Main Street 
Horseheads, NY 14845 
Tel: 607-739-3517 

Program Type: 

Alternative to Family Court under peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 7-15. 

Setting: 

Courthouse in Horseheads, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Annual Budget: 

$20,0u0. 

Sources of Funding: 

Local funds. 

Program Description: 

The Town of Horseheads Youth Court Program is a 
delinquency prevention and alternative sanction pro- 
gram, patterned after the Family Court process. The 
program's primary goal is to prevent juvenile offend- 
ers ages 7-15 from being sent to Family Court. 

Although the court does not handle felony charges, 
the offenses it tries include petty larceny, criminal 
mischief, criminal trespass, and disorderly conduct. 
Volunteers ages 10-19 are appointed and trained to 
serve on the monthly Youth Court to act as judges, 
public defenders, prosecutors, and clerks. Most cases 
involve first-time offenders for minor violations. The 
goal is to tailor the punisnment to fit the crime. Case 
dispositions include dismissal, suspended judgment, 
work hours, conditional discharge and/or work hours, 
an essay paper, or mandatory attendance at traffic 
and/or criminal court. Referrals to the Youth Court are 
made primarily through the local law enforcement 
agencies whose individual police officers determine 
whether a particular offense is to be tried in Youth or 
Family Court. 

Tuscaloosa County Juvenile Court 
Restitution Program 

Contact: 

John Upchurch, Ph.D. 
Director of Court Services 
Tuscaloosa County Juvenile Court 
6001 12th Avenue East 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35405 
Tel: 205-349-3870 ext. 309 
Fax: 205-349-3870 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions based on restitution to victims. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders, up to age 18. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 




Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$74,948. 

Sources of Funding: 

Alabama Department of Economic and Community 
Affairs, Law Enforcement Planning Agency Division. 

Program Description: 

The Tuscaloosa County Juvenile Court Restitution Pro- 
gram offers an alternative sanction by balancing resti- 
tution to victims with offender accountability. The 
program uses three approaches to restitution: (1) 
monetary payment, (2) community service work, and 
(3) paid employment. A fourth component, direct 
victim service, in which the offender works for the 
victim, is favored by program administrators but 
readily accepted by few victims because of their re- 
luctance to get involved with some offenders. 

Initially restitution was limited to first-time or minor 
offenders, but admission of serious offenders led to 
equally promising results. The program does not take 
offenders who have a violent history, who have se- 
vere emotional problems, or who are chronic drug 
and alcohol abusers. 

The juvenile and his/her parent must sign a contrac- 
tual agreement that spells out the nature of the restitu- 
tion, the number of hours of labor or community 
service to be performed, *i the date of completion 
as determined by the Tuscaloosa County Restitution 
Program. Juvenile offenders may find their own work 
or may accept a job developed for pay by the 
program's staff. Unpaid community service work fills 
the requirement when there is no individual victim 
and no out-of-pocket losses have resulted. Victims 
participate by being kept informed of the status of 
their case and participating in determining the amount 
and type of restitution. Youths too young to have a 
work permit must perform community service work, 
and hard-to-place offenders perform community ser- 
vice work in a crew under close supervision of the 
work supervisor. When an offender works for an em- 
ployer for pay, he or she pays two-thirds of the 
money received to the County Clerk, who in turn dis- 
tributes it to the victim. 

Creating the program raised issues of liability among 
court personnel since the restitution undertaking 
would become part of the court program. Close 
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supervision and admission guidelines have lessened 
such concerns. A restitution coordinator, job devel- 
oper, and work supervisor work with the probation 
department and oversee details related to each case. 
Allaying community concerns over public safety is 
accomplished through continual community aware- 
ness campaigns that emphasize how offenders' time is 
occupied and supervised either in paid labor or un- 
paid community service. 

The program costs considerably less than probation 
($500 versus $750 per case) or commitment to the 
State Department of Youth Services, which costs up- 
wards of $30,000 for a year of treatment. The program 
is a collaboration between local attorneys, vocational 
educators, State employment counselors, parents, 
business leaders, and university personnel. 

Volunteer Services of Clark County 
Superior Court No. 1 Probation 
Department 

Contact: 

P. Gail Black 

Director of Volunteer Services 
Superior Court No. 1 of Clark County 
501 East Court Avenue, Room 249 
Jeffersonville, IN 47130 
Tel: 812-285-6301 
Fax: 812-285-6306 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions that emphasize mediation and 
life skills training. 

Target Population: 

Low-risk juvenile offenders and truants ages 12-17, 
younger children ages 6-12 who commit nonserious 
offenses. 

Setting: 

Clark County, Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1983. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Volunteer Services Department has received nu- 
merous Exemplary Project Awards from the Governor 



for "S.T.E.P. Family Focus," "Volunteer School Liai- 
son," "Volunteers-In-Probation One-On-One," and the 
"Neighborhood Complaini Hearing Officer" Program 
for early intervention on behalf of youths. The De- 
partment also has achieved recognition for services 
on behalf, of children and youths in Indiana from the 
Indiana Federation On Children and Youth and the 
Juvenile Judges Symposium. 

Annual Budget: 

$41,000 per program. 

Sources of Funding: 

Probation User's Fees (State assessed). 

Program Description: 

The Volunteer Services Department provides diver- 
sionary programs for adolescents who are involved 
with the court of the Probation Department. Alterna- 
tive sanctions are provided through programs that 
structure the lives of juvenile offenders into construc- 
tive channels and offer life-skills building opportuni- 
ties. Volunteers keep records and write reports for the 
youths in their charge. 

The Systematic Training for Effective Parenting 
(S.T.E.P.) Family Focus program offers parent educa- 
tion to guardians. Parents are taught to recognize and 
resolve problems in early stages and to meet the 
needs of their children while keeping sight of their 
own needs. Juveniles achieve an understanding of the 
parental perspective and how their own actions play a 
major role in family structure. Responsibility, account- 
ability, and communications are the foundations of 
this component. 

Volunteer tutors help build youths' self-esteem and 
confidence while strengthening skills in math, read- 
ing, spelling, library use, and studying. 

Home detention officers make random calls to young 
people who are on home detention as part of their 
probation. The volunteer keeps a log of calls for the 
youth's file. The identity of the home detention officer 
is not revealed to the offender or his or her family. 

The Juvenile One-On-One program seeks to establish 
a positive mentor relationship between an adult vol- 
unteer probation officer and a young person on pro- 
bation or informal adjustment. 

School liaison volunteers are assigned as counselors 
to middle and high schools for an academic year and 



serve students in danger of being expelled fcr tru- 
ancy. They also monitor the grades, attendance, and 
behavior of students on probation and send reports to 
the court. 

The Community Work Site Supervisor Program allows 
youths and adults to perform community service for 
local agencies and organizations as part o( the dispo- 
sition of their case. Daily work programs are available 
for youths on probation or informal adjustment and 
who have been suspended or expelled from school. 
Youths are supervised by a Volunteer Work Site Su- 
pervisor or by a representative of the work site. 

A Neighborhood Complaint Officer is teamed with a 
Hearing Officer to mediate complaints (of a non- 
serious nature) filed by the community against young 
people. Informal hearings are conducted at night with 
all parties present and a disposition is rendered and 
recorded on a Preliminary Face Sheet on each defen- 
dant. This program has resulted in a reduction of re- 
peat offenses. 

Wayne County Intensive Probation 
Program (IPP) 

Contact: 

Shirley Mitsunaga 
Supervisor 

Intensive Probation Program 
1025 East Forest 
Detroit, MI 48207 
Tel: 313-577-9426 

Program Type: 

Intensive supervision program for juvenile delin- 
quents. 

Target Population: 

Adjudicated delinquents between the ages of 12 and 
17. 

Setting: 

Homes and communities in Wayne County, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Project Startup Date: 

September 1991. 



Sources of Funding: 

State (50 percent) and county (50 percent) child care 
funds. 

Program Description: 

The Wayne County, Michigan IPP is administered by 
the Juvenile Court and operated by the Court Proba- 
tion Department and two private, nonprofit agencies 
under contract with the Court. Youths referred to IPP 
are placed in one of three programs: the Probation 
Department's Intensive Probation Unit (IPU); the In- 
Home Care Program, operated by Spectrum Human 
Services, Inc.; or the State Ward Di%'ersion Program, 
operated by Comprehensive Youth Training and Com- 
munity Involvement Program, Inc. The IPU program is 
characterized by low caseloads, frequent probation 
officer contacts and surveillance activities, and a four- 
step phase system. The In-Home Care Program uses a 
family-focused service and treatment approach, pro- 
viding comprehensive services including supervision; 
individual, family, and group counseling; educational 
planning; recreational activities; and comprehensive 
employment training. The State Ward Diversion Pro- 
gram is a day treatment program with a strong educa- 
tional component, individual and group counseling, 
parenting group sessions, preemployment prepara- 
tion, family outings, and structured group activities. 

YMCA Teen Courts 

Contact: 

Philip De La Rosa 

Association Community Outreach Director 

YMCA of Greater Houston 

1600 Louisiana 

Houston, TX 77002 

Tel: 713-659-5566 

Fax: 713-659-7240 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions determined by a teen court un- 
der peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 12-20, guilty of 
misdemeanors. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Houston, Texas. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Roughly 98 percent of all teen court offenders com- 
pleted the program in 1993; nearly 20 percent of of- 
fenders went on to serve as attorneys, judges, and 
other teen court figures upon completion of the 
program. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private organizations. 

Program Description: 

Such Class C Texas misdemeanors as truancy, curfew 
violations, disruptive behavior, traffic offenses, and 
minors possessing alcohol are routinely handled with 
citations and fines in justice of the peace court. In the 
Houston area, however, some justices are beginning 
to refer such matters to local teen courts run by the 
YMCA. 

The teen courts do not rule on guilt or innocence; 
referred offenders who have already pleaded guilty 
attend a teen court hearing where a teenage prosecu- 
tor and defense attorney present evidence for sen- 
tencing to a teenage jury, who then recommend to 
the judge appropriate alternative sentences. Sanctions 
consist of community service and may also involve 
attending seminars on such topics as alcohol abuse, 
serving on the teen court as a juror, or performing 
other group projects. 

The justice of the peace usually has the defendant's 
record dismissed after the teen court's penalty is satis- 
fied. Middle schools and high schools also use the 
courts to handle cases of excessive tardiness and ab- 
sences, disruptive behavior, and truancy and thus 
empower students to maintain good discipline, atten- 
dance, and behavior. 

Volunteer Neighborhood Complaint Hearing Officers 
mediate complaints filed by community members 
against young people that do not require the immedi- 
ate attention of a probation officer. At least two hear- 
ing officers conduct informal hearings with all 
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involved parties. They do not attempt to solve the 
problem but encourage communication and guide, 
direct, and mediate participants into reaching an 
amicable solution on their own. 



Contact: 

Sergeant David Hilderbrand 
Youth Services Unit 
Naperville Police Department 
1350 Aurora Avenue 
Naperville, IL 60540 
Tel: 708-305-5485 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions emphasizing peer leadership and 
community service. 

Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Naperville, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1970's. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information. 

Nationally accredited and one of the diversion pro- 
grams listed by the Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
program, which has kept recidivism rates down to 3- 
10 percent, receives many nationwide queries for 
information. 

Annual Budget: 

$100-$200 a year for paperwork and annual recogni- 
tion of high school volunteers. 

Sources of Funding: 

Work performed is covered within regular police bud- 
get and by volunteers. Private contributions cover 
other expenses. 



Program Description: 

In the Youth Jury program, high school students serve 
as an alternative court for first-time offenders who 
have committed nonserious offenses unencumbered 
with restitution issues or extensive family problems. 
The Youth Jury acquaints first-time offenders with the 
law and judicial procedures in a nonthreatening atmo- 
sphere in which offenders can interact with jurors 
who are their peers instead of authority figures. The 
Youth Jury meets monthly to hear cases and assign 
sentences to first-time offenders who admit their guilt 
and agree to permit the Youth Jury to resolve the 
case. Sentences usually consist of a period of commu- 
nity service at an area service-oriented agency. 

After the sentence is assigned, offenders are apprised 
of what the consequences would have been if they 
had been convicted as adults (age 17 or older) and 
are told of the consequences of not carrying out the 
assigned penalty. Offenders and their parents are re- 
quired to sign a Youth Jury contract and any forms 
needed for community service programs. After ac- 
knowledging that they understand the sentence, 
offenders are released. If offenders complete the sen- 
tence satisfactorily, no further action is taken by the 
police department. If offenders fail to complete the 
sentence, they are given additional time to complete 
it. If the sentence still is not carried out satisfactorily 
during the extension, the case is forwarded to the 
appropriate probation department or juvenile court to 
be formally resolved. 

The Naperville Police Department plays an active role 
in the Youth Jury process. All juvenile offenders are 
first under the jurisdiction of a youth service officer, 
who interviews offenders in the presence of their par- 
ents, and determines the most effective dispositional 
alternative. If Youth Jury is selected, the officer ac- 
companies the offender to court and explains the of- 
fense and any important background information to 
the jury. After the offender completes the assigned 
work project, the officer receives an evaluation of the 
youth's work and attitude from the cooperating ser- 
vice agency. The officer then accompanies the of- 
fender to vourt for the determination of final release 
or further action. 
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Abraxas Group, Inc. 

Contact; 

Daniel S. Heit 
President 

Abraxas' Group, Inc. 

2300 Two PNC Plaza 

620 Liberty Avenue 

Pittsburgh, PA 15222 

Tel: 412-562-0105; 800-ABRAXAS 

Fax: 41 2-562-9408 

Program Type: 

Residential treatment, all male and all female pro- 
grams, crisis intervention, counseling, boot camps; 
and special needs programs for sex offenders, drug 
sellers, and youths with mental health problems. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile delinquents and victims of abuse. 
Setting: 

Multiple locations in Milford, Delaware; Shelby, Ohio; 
Bethlehem, Erie, Marienville, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and PitLston, Pennsylvania; Clarksburg, Parkersburg, 
Waverly, and Wellsburg, West Virginia; and Washing- 
ton D.C. 

Project Startup Date: 

1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Abraxas has been cited by the Office of Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) and by the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administra- 
tion as a national model in the treatment of high-risk 
youths. Abraxas also has received numerous awards 
at the national, State, and local levels. 

Annual Budget: 

$35 million. 



Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local grants and corporate and 
individual donations. 

Program Description: 

Abraxas offers comprehensive social services for vic- 
tims of sexual abuse, juvenile offenders, and at-risk 
youths. Social services include screening and assess- 
ment; counseling; education programs; substance 
abuse treatment; campus and community-based inten- 
sive residential treatment; boot camps; residential spe- 
cial needs programs for sex offenders, adolescent 
females, drug sellers, youths with mental health prob- 
lems, and youths with emotional and behavioral dis- 
orders; transitional care residences; and supervised 
independent living programs. 

Abraxas Community Treatment (ACT) services, an 
integral part of this treatment continuum, include a 
broad range of nonresidential, coeducational services: 
intensive continuing care, family intervention and 
preservation, crisis intervention, day treatment, inten- 
sive case management, wraparound services, and spe- 
cialized programs for sex offenders and adolescent 
females. 



Assessment, 
Transition (AIT) Program 



Contact: 

Lon Cook 
Supervisor 

Assessment, Intervention, and Transition Program 
Multnomah County Juvenile Justice Division 
1401 68th N.K. 
Portland, OR 97213 
Tel: 503-248-3474 
Fax: 503-248-3140 

Program Type: 

Interdisciplinary and interagency residential treatment 
for juvenile offenders. 
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Target Population: 

Male and female gang members and other at-risk 
youths ages 13-18. Referrals must be failing in tradi- 
tional probation services in the community. 

Setting: 

Residential treatment facility at the Juvenile Justice 
Division Complex in Multnomah County, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local agencies; some Medicaid 
reimbursement. 

Program Description: 

All youths who are assigned to juvenile court 
counselors of the Multnomah County Juvenile 
Justice Division are eligible for the AIT program. 
However, priority is given to male and female 
gang members and other youths who are at risk of 
being committed to State institutions due to failure 
in traditional probationary services. The 30-day pro- 
gram has three components: assessment, intervention, 
and transition. Youths receive continual multidisci- 
plinary assessments by interactive program staff who 
rely heavily on group participation and family meet- 
ings to gather information rather than traditional 
"interview-oriented" assessment modalities. AIT 
intervention incorporates four treatment models: 

° Behavior model — All aspects of a youth's daily life 
in the program are evaluated according to a point 
system, with 2,000 points required for graduation ear- 
lier than 30 days. Points are earned by youths in the 
ratio of 70 percent for program participation and 30 
percent for appropriate behavior. 

8 Positive peer culture model — Youths identify their 
treatment issues at daily group meetings and daily 
skills development meetings while obtaining feedback 
from peers on their progress. During the 30 days in 
the program, each youth will experience 120 groups 
with this focus. 
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• Cognitive restructuring skill-building model- 
Youths learn how their "thinking errors" (such as de- 
nying or minimizing their problem behavior or 
blaming others) make problems worse. Conversely, 
the youths learn how effective problem solving can 
be used to make their daily lives better. 

» Relationship model — Each youth is assigned a pri- 
mary group worker and a lead counselor. With a staff 
ratio of one to four, the program is designed to facili- 
tate staff interaction. On a larger scale, youths also 
achieve interaction and relationship building with the 
community, parents, and other agencies. 

In the final transition phase of li.e program, staff work 
with the assigned Juvenile Court Counselor, the fam- 
ily, Children's Services Division, the attorney, possible 
placement resources, and related community resource 
persons involved with the family. 

A central concept of the AIT Program is that multi- 
disciplinary community resources must work together 
simultaneously to ensure success for the child and 
family. While the Juvenile Justice Division coordinates 
all case management issues relative to the child while 
in AIT, interdivisional and interagency cooperation 
and team focus are of major importance at all times. 

AWAY TEAMS 

Contact: 

Joan Reisinger 
AWAY TEAMS 

Broward Employment and Training Administration 

(BETA) 
330 North Andrews Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33301 
Tel: 305-357-5475 

Program Type: 

Career development and employment services to 
bring job opportunities to those who are incarcerated 
so they will have employment prospects when 
released. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and adult offenders in a detention 
facility. 
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Setting: 

Detention facility, Broward County, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Wagner-Peyser 10-percent Discretionary Funds and 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Title IIA. 

Program Description: 

AWAY TEAMS brings the Broward Employment and 
Training Administration program directly to work re- 
lease centers by reprocessing offenders while they are 
still incarcerated. Offenders are typically harder to 
serve and have multiple barriers to employment. The 
goal is for offenders to be released from the detention 
facility feeling positive about their employment pros- 
pects. When a BETA AWAY TEAM finishes its work at 
a detention facility, the offenders know they have 
received the same services provided at the three 
BETA offices in Broward County. More importantly, 
when they visit BETA upon release, they will meet 
with an employment counselor and set up job inter- 
views. Those inmates who are visited at the work 
release centers have interviews arranged for them and 
specific job referrals made. 

Ongoing contact between BETA and the work release 
centers ensures ample numbers of jobs for the in- 
mates and ample numbers of participants for BETA. 
This project is related to the rationale behind JTPA's 
focus on serving ex-offenders. The program provides 
orientation, assessment, preemployment training, ca- 
reer development, job referral, and job placement 
services. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mason C. Jackson, Service Delivery Area, 
305-765-4545. 



Bethesda Day Treatment Center 

Contact: 

Dominic Herbst 

Managing Director 

Bethesda Day Treatment Center 

P.O. Box 270 

Central Oak Heights 

West Milton, PA 17886-0270 

Tel: 717-568-1131 

Fax:717-568-1134 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions and rehabilitation through life- 
skills building, counseling, and career development. 

Target Population: 

Delinquent juvenile offenders, ages 10-18. 
Setting: 

Treatment center that serves the city of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and 11 counties in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

December 1983. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Initiated with Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), U.S. Department 
of Justice (DOJ) funds; funded by counties. 

Program Description: 

The Bethesda Day Treatment Center is a private, non- 
profit corporation that furnishes intensive day treat- 
ment for pre- and postadjudicated delinquents and 
status offenders. The program aims to provide life 
skills and career opportunities as well as a variety of 
counseling approaches (group, family, and indi- 
vidual). Its strategy is to intensively structure the time 
of youths referred by community agencies such as 
juvenile courts, by teachers or other school personnel, 
by parents, or by the community at large. 
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Key to the program is the variety of positive opportu- 
nities to be substituted for a client's antisocial behav- 
ior patterns. The program provides values-oriented ■ 
treatment to help facilitate social reintegration. Those 
old enough to be employed under the work in the 
work program have 75 percent of their paychecks 
applied to the payment of fines, court costs, and resti- 
tution. Bethesda's approach involves penetrating the 
home, the school, the peer group, and the community 
to facilitate the containment of antisocial behavior and 
treatment of the whole family. Operating during non- 
traditional hours, including weekends and evenings, 
the program also provides drug abuse and alcohol 
abuse counseling and foster care. 

Boys Town/Father Flanagan's 
Boys Home 

Contact: 

Randy Blauvelt 

Director of Public Relations 

Boys Town/Father Flanagan's Boys Home 

14100 Crawford Street 

Boys Town, NE 68010 

Tel: 402-498-1300 

Program Type: 

Multidisciplinary treatment and prevention for 
troubled children through emergency and long-term 
foster care. 

Target Population: 

Abused and disadvantaged youths. 

Setting: 

Residential and treatment facilities and programs 
nationwide and career skills training in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Project Startup Date: 

1917. 

Information Source: 

Provide' by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJR5) and the National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline 
electronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$93.5 million. 



Sources of Funding: 

Foundation funds, program fees, and private 
contributions. 

Program Description: 

Boys Town provides a multitude of services for 
abused and troubled youths, including: 

■ Emergency shelter services that provide short-term 
care for runaway and troubled youths ages 10-18 by 
incorporating a family-style environment, individual 
treatment and daily counseling, and parent-adolescent 
mediation sessions. 

• Family preservation services that offer intensive in- 
home treatment for families in crisis. On-call 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, the staff help families improve 
relationships, parenting skills, communications, and 
problem-solving abilities. 

• Foster family services that enable trained parents to 
provide supportive and nurturing environments to 
children so they can learn new skills. 

• Long-term residential care for boys and girls ages 9- 
18. Family-style care and treatment homes for abused, 
abandoned, neglected, or otherwise troubled children. 

« A training program that teaches parents how to deal 
more effectively with their children. 

• The Boys Town National Hotline, 800-448-3000, a 
full-service crisis, resource, and referral service that 
handles all kinds of problems. 

• A reading center that conducts research on literacy 
education of the youths at the middle school and high 
school levels. Based on the data, programs are de- 
signed to improve the reading and writing skills of 
adolescents ages 14-17. 

" Father Flanagan High School, an alternative 
high school located in inner-city Omaha whose 
students are from backgrounds of poverty, truancy, 
substance abuse, emotional disturbance, and broken 
homes. The high school provides special student 
services such as a day-care center, parent education 
classes, and onsite probation officers and drug 
counselors. 

During 1993, the Boys Town National Research Hos- 
pital, in Omaha, Nebraska, provided care and treat- 
ment for more than 17,500 children and their families. 
The National Institutes of Health (Nil I) designated the 
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hospital as the first National Research and Training 
Center for Childhood Deafness. See also the listing for 
Boys Town National Resource and Training Center in 
the Information Sources, Funding, and Technical As- 
sistance volume of this Guide. 

Capital Offender Program 

Contact: 

Linda Reyes, Ph.D. 
Chief of Mental Health 
Texas Youth Commission 
4900 North Lamar 
P.O. Box 4260 
Austin, TX 78765 
Tel: 512-483-5152 

Program Type: 

Psychological treatment. 

Target Population: 

Youths incarcerated for homicide. 

Setting: 

Giddings State Home and School, Giddings, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

November 1988. 

Information Source; 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Texas. 

Program Description: 

The Capital Offender Program (COP) at Giddings 
State Home and School in Texas is an intensive, 16- 
week, offense-specific group treatment program for 
juveniles who have been committed for homicide. A 
Group of eight juveniles live together and meet twice 
per week for approximately 3 hours per session. The 
COP treatment approach focuses on group psycho- 
therapy. Role playing is a key element of the group 
sessions. In addition to role playing their life stories, 
including family relationships, participants role play 
the homicide for which they were committed. In the 
reenactment, the youth first plays himself and then 



the victim. COP groups are led by a doctorate-level 
psychologist and master's-level cotherapist. 

Psychologists are available for individual counseling 
for students who have emotional reactions requiring 
more intensive support. COP psychologists receive 
extra training before participating in the program. 

Chatham-Savannah Youth Futures 



Contact: 

Dr. Otis Johnson 
Executive Director 

Chatham-Savannah Youth Futures Authority 
316 East Bay Street 
Savannah, GA 31401 
Tel: 912-651-6810 
Fax: 912-651-6814 

Program Type: 

A communitywide collaborative offering social ser- 
vices that emphasize needs assessment, counseling, 
academic achievement, and family advocacy 
interventions. 

Target Population: 

Children and youths at risk and their families, 
primarily thos„ who have low incomes. 

Setting: 

Middle schools in Chatham County and Savannah, 
Georgia, St. Pius X Family Resource Center, and 
churches. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$2.2 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Annie E. Casey Foundation, matching funds by local 
contributors, including the City of Savannah, Chatham 
County, United Way, and the school system. 

Program Description: 

In 1988, the Annie E. Casey Foundation, under its 
New Futures Initiative, encouraged Savannah and four 
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other cities (Bridgeport, Connecticut; Dayton, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Little Rock, Arkansas) to 
form local collaborations to Find ways for existing 
programs to better serve children and families. The 
New Futures goals focus on improving students' aca- 
demic levels, increasing school attendance and gradu- 
ation rates, promoting youth employment after high 
school, reducing adolescent pregnancy, and decreas- 
ing the chances of becoming adolescent parents. 

In Savannah's program, all students at four middle 
schools are screened, and those identified as being 
at high risk receive intensive services by multi- 
disciplinary "Stay Teams," which develop a plan for 
each at-risk student. A case manager then helps in 
obtaining needed services. New Futures also has a 
Teenage Parenting Program in which pregnant teen- 
agers may leave their home schools and attend an 
alternative school with special provisions for their 
needs. 

New Futures makes strenuous efforts to help students 
catch up while in middle school. In the Comprehen- 
sive Competencies Program, the grade level for each 
middle-school student is diagnosed by computer; stu- 
dents behind by at least two grades receive a person- 
alized program designed to bring them up to their 
appropriate grade levels. For students promoted to 
high school, a Transition Resource Teacher at the 
school provides support and a link between the 
home, the school, and community agencies that 
provide needed services. 

New Futures' Preschool Program operates several pre- 
school education centers with a teacher, a paraprofes- 
sional, and a family advocate to help families get 
needed services. The Burger King Academy, funded 
by Burger King and other local sources, provides an 
alternative educational setting for those who respond 
better to nontraditional approaches. 

The last two components are the Family Resource 
Center, which offers a wide array of family-based ser- 
vices and activities directed by neighborhood resi- 
dents in a targeted area of the city, and the Black 
Male Task Force, formed to address the special needs 
of male African-American students. 



Choice Program 

Contact: 

Mark Shriver 
Executive Director 
The Choice Program 
The Shriver Center 
5401 Wilkens Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21228 
Tel: 410-455-2494 
Fax: 410-455-1074 

Program Type: 

Individualized treatment/monitoring rehabilitation 
program. 

Target Population: 

Minor and status juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Homes and communities in the Baltimore, Maryland . 
area. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

The Maryland State Departments of Juvenile Services, 
Education, Health and Mental Hygiene, and Social 
Services. 

Program Description: 

The Choice Program is an intensive monitoring, treat- 
ment, and multiple-service program in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Choice is a home-based, family-oriented 
program operated by the Shriver Center of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland of Baltimore County. The focus is on 
working with youths in the context of their families 
and wider communities and developing a highly indi- 
vidualized treatment plan. Program participants in- 
clude numerous status offenders and youths arrested 
for minor delinquencies. Choice is distinctive in the 
intensity of contact between its caseworkers and 
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clients — three to five contacts per day are required 
during the initial stages — and in the limits placed on 
length of service for caseworkers to avoid burnout. 

Caseworkers are generally recent college graduates. 
They meet regularly with family members and school . 
personnel, and may call on outside expertise (for ex- 
ample, psychologists, substance abuse providers) as 
necessary. The close and intensive daily contact al- 
lows careful tracking of the client's progress and the 
obstacles faced, and also allows workers to function 
as role models — offering consistent guidance and sup- 
port. The typical length of stay is 4 to 6 months. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Craig Dempsey, Director, The Choice Program, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore County, 5401 Wilkens 
Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21228. 

Diffusion of Multisystemic Family 
Preservation Services 

Contact: 

Jerome Hanley, Ph.D. 

Director, Division of Children, Adolescents & Their 
Families 

South Carolina Department of Mental Health 
P.O. Box 485 
Columbia, SC 29202 
Tel: 803-734-7859 
Fax: 803-734-7848 

Program Type: 

Experimental crisis intervention and family 
intervention. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

One urban and two rural sites in South Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 



Evaluation Information: 

This program is continuing to test the counseling ap- 
proach used in other locations in South Carolina. 
Three broad, interrelated levels are being assessed; 
short- and long-term effects of multisystemic therapy 
on the antisocial behavior and psychosocial function- 
ing of serious juvenile offenders; effectiveness of dif- 
fusion at successive steps of implementation; and 
systemic effects including cost-effectiveness. 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

This experimental program focuses on developing 
services for juvenile offenders that preserve the family 
structure. To prevent out-of-home placement of seri- 
ous juvenile offenders, the intervention involves 
highly flexible multisystemic therapy (as well as inten- 
sive and integrated), which differs markedly from of- 
fice-based interventions for which most mental health 
professionals are trained. This project replicates the . 
CSAP experiment conducted in Greenville County in 
three other sites in South Carolina: a rural area with a 
predominantly African-American population and both 
a rural area and an urban area with a predominantly 
Caucasian population. The efficacy of the intervention 
is thus being tested in diverse sites with varying 
resources. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Scott Henggler, Medical University of South Carolina, 
803-792^037. 

EMPOWER I and II 

Contact: 

Jill Watson 

The Founders School 

106 River Road 

East Haddam, CT 06423 

Tel: 203-873-1480 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention involving educational and 
career development. 
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Target Population: 

Male at-risk youths under jurisdiction of the 
Department of Children and Youth Services. 

Setting: 

Founders School, a private residential facility in 
East Haddam, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

$46,150. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private Industry Council of the Mcriden-Middlesex 
Service Delivery Area and Job Training Partnership 
Act QTPA). 

Program Description: 

The Founders School works with young males with 
histories of criminal, school, or family problems who 
are referred by the Department of Children and Youth 
Services. Founders School provides a full educational 
program and support services designed to return its 
students to mainstream society. The EMPOWER I pro- 
gram operates during the summer. Participants who 
do well move into the EMPOWER II program during 
the regular school year. The programs provide on- 
campus, career development sites. 

A unique feature of the curriculum is the opportunity 
provided to selected participants to put their training 
to use in a hands-on boat-building project. The boat- 
building project connects academic skills with practi- 
cal employment skills, incorporating math and 
reading instruction with carpentry training. Students 
learn how to read and use design plans and blue- 
prints by actually constructing a sail boat, which pro- 
vides tangible proof of skills acquired. The program 
extends over the course of the year. 

Partners in the project include the Private Industry 
Council (PIC) and Founders School, which both sup- 
port remedial education, work experience, world-of- 
work orientation, and labor market information 
services to participating students. 



Environmental/Constructions, 
Labors, Trades, Including Asbestos 
and Lead Abatement Job Training 
and Placement Project for Offenders 

Contact: 

Bill Matlock 

Asbestos Removal Training and Job Figment Project 

for Offenders 
Laborer's Local 177 Hall 
1111 Ninth Street, Room 180 
Des Moines, I A 50314 
Tel: 515-245-7800 

Program Type: 

Career development, training, and employment in the 
asbestos field. 

Target Population: 

Offenders aged 18 and older who are on probation or 
parole. 

Setting: 

Laborer's Local 177 training area in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

$50,000 for 3 sessions of 12 to 15 participants each. 
Sources of Funding: 

Job Training Partnership Act QTPA) 8-percent funds. 
Program Description: 

This 4-week (160-hour) training program provides 
high-risk, hard-to-employ participants (offenders or 
ex-offenders) with skills in the proper removal of as- 
bestos using appropriate safety procedures. A compe- 
tency-based technical skills training program has been 
developed for hard-to-employ, at-risk youths. 

The project repeats periodically. Instruction includes 
asbestos abatement training — how to prepare to safely 
remove asbestos, how to use laser beams (as pail of 
the concrete finishing process), and how to read and 
use a transit. Ac tual removal of asbestos or concrete 
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finishing is part of the course. Cleanup of toxic spills 
involves 1 week of the training. 

This project is a collaborative effort between Laborer's 
Local 177, Iowa's Fifth Judicial District, and Iowa 
Comprehensive Human Services. The union uses their 
business agents to help identify jobs for trainees in 
the private sector at wages of $8 or more an hour. 
Successful completers are certified or licensed in as- 
bestos abatement and also receive training in general 
construction techniques. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Jim Underwood, 515-245-7800. 

Evaluation of School-Based Mental 
Health Services 

Contact: 

Thomas Cantron, Ph.D. 
Vanderbilt University 
1601 23d Avenue South 
Room 301 

Nashville, TN 37212 
Tel: 615-343-6655 

Program Type: 

Experimental school-based mental health treatment. 

Tai get Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 3-6. 

Setting: 

Nine elementary schools in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) is 
sponsoring an evaluation of experimental projects to 
improve the mental health of targeted at-risk youths. 
Another collaborative assessment evaluates the 
psychosocial functioning of same cohort of children. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, Center for 
Mental Health Services. 

Program Description: 

This experimental project helps implement a collabo- 
rative school-based mental health treatment program 
to meet the psychological and emotional needs of 
youths from disadvantaged backgrounds, children 
notably underserved and often living in neighbor- 
hoods where crime and violence are commonplace. 
Project staff visit the home of each child selected for 
the program and conduct a comprehensive interview 
to assess family functioning. In addition, they actively 
recruit clinicians to provide counseling and academic 
tutoring services to youngsters in school-based coun- 
seling groups in each of nine treatment schools; they 
also help secure outpatient services for youngsters in 
the community mental health center group and then 
monitor the referral process. The nine schools in the 
project serve children from a wide range of racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds. However, 
the schools show similar racial and ethnic distribution 

Hollywood Diner (Chesapeake 
Foundation for Human 
Development Programs) 

Contact: 

Bill Staffa 

Program Director/Manager 

Chesapeake Foundation for Human Development, 
Inc. 

400 East Saratoga Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
Tel: 410-962-5379 (diner) 
410-355-4698 (office) 
Fax: 410-962-5380 

Program Type: 

Rehabilitation through vocational training, education 
programs, and social integration. 

Target Population: 

Inner-city young adults and juvenile offenders, ages 
16-21. 
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Setting: 

Diner in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Most program graduates have found success in terms 
of employment (restaurants, cruise lines, catering 
firms), further culinary education, and/or lack of 
recidivism. 

Annual Budget: 

$190,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maryland Department of Juvenile Services grants and 
contributions, Chesapeake Foundation for Human 
Development, and food sales and catering from the 
Diner. 

Program Description: 

Once a movie set, Baltimore's Hollywood Diner now 
serves as a setting where young adults and juvenile 
offenders can develop the attitudes and learn the life 
skills they need to become reliable, skilled employees 
and productive members of the community. The 
Diner caters private parties and serves breakfast and 
lunch. The goal for these young people is vocational 
training and career development beyond entry-level 
employment, toward positions where they can find 
job satisfaction and real potential for advancement, 

Youths are referred to the Diner as a condition of 
probation or an opportunity for employment; criteria 
for exclusion are current drug use, a recent violent 
offense, instability at home or in placement, and in- 
ability to understand or accept work responsibility. 
The 6-month program provides training and work 
experience in dishwashing, cooking, food prepara- 
tion, food serving, delivery, and on- and offsite cater- 
ing. Participants must earn raises and promotions by 
demonstrating responsibility and discipline and must 
try to obtain their GED. Employability and job readi- 
ness skills (finding a job, interviewing techniques, 
expectations of employment) are emphasized as well, 
to acclimate trainees to the professional world. The 
program provides job placement assistance and after- 
care support services to help graduates maintain their 
jobs. 



The Diner's founder, the Chesapeake Foundation, 
views food service as an occupation that provides 
pervasive, reliable work in our society and shows 
promise as an area of productive employment for 
these trainees. For information about other Chesa- 
peake Foundation programs see The Chesapeake 
Foundation for Human Development Programs in the 
"Youth Violence Prevention through Education" sec- 
tion of this volume. 

Kansas City As Schools (KCAS) 

Contact: 

Pam Wiens 

Director of Education and Employment Training 
Associated Youth Services 
1620 South 27th Street 
Box 6145 

Kansas City, KS 66106 
Tel: 913-831-2820 
Fax: 913-831-0262 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention, career development, and 
employment through an academic curriculum. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders, ex-offenders, and at-risk youths 
ages 13-21. 

Setting: 

Associated Youth Services classroom, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 

Annual Budget: 

$300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

II-C and 8 percent Job Training Partnership Act QTPA~) 
funds through the Kansas State Board of Education 
and the Private Industry Council; Carl Perkins; Voca- 
tional Act funds or community-based organizations; 
Kansas City, Kansas, Public Schools; United Way; and 
private foundations. 
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Program Description: 

Associated Youth Services (AYS) is a nonprofit corpo- 
ration with headquarters in the Argentine district of 
Kansas City, Kansas. AYS began in 1912 as a Menno- 
nite orphanage. In the early 1970's group homes were 
established to provide residential care for teenage 
boys. Since then, AYS added specialized foster care, 
substance abuse counseling, alternative education, 
and employment training for youths in Kansas City 
and across Kansas. This project serves youths who 
face multiple barriers to graduating from high school 
and maintaining employment. In addition to being 
economically disadvantaged, a school dropout or stu- 
dent at risk of dropping out, and having low aca- 
demic skills, many of the clients are juvenile offenders 
or ex-offenders, substance abusers, or adolescent par- 
ents. 

Through an agreement with the Kansas Private Indus- 
try Council, AYS provides classroom instruction cover- 
ing a full academic curriculum with emphasis on 
improving basic skills. AYS serves youths ages 13 
through 21 who have not been succeeding in regular 
public school programs and have no other educa- 
tional alternatives available to them. Behavior man- 
agement techniques, group activities, physical 
education, and enrichment activities are included as 
needed. Career development and job placement assis- 
tance is available to all students. Paid and volunteer 
internships provide opportunities for workplace appli- 
cation of academic and social skills. This is a public/ 
private partnership with extensive volunteer involve- 
ment. More than 100 volunteers, 10 of whom work 
with youths served by the program, have provided 
various services. 

National Student Athlete Day 

Contact: 

Dr. Martin Schugam 

Martin Marietta Building 

Maryland Department of Juvenile Services 

Chesapeake Park 

2323 Eastern Boulevard 

Middle River, MD 21220 

Tel: 410-780-7825, Ext. 323 

Fax: 410-780-7808 

Program Type: 

Sports/recreation and mentoring program for juvenile 
offenders. 



Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

University of Maryland, College Park campus. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

University of Maryland at College Park, Maryland. 
Program Description: 

The Student Athlete Day brings 30-40 juvenile offend- 
ers in the Baltimore-Washington area together with 
student athletes at the University of Maryland for a 
day of activities stressing academic achievement and 
athletic competition. The athletes serve to guide the 
juveniles who rotate among the six activity stations to 
learn something about each sport activity. By having 
the student athletes act as role models, juveniles can 
see firsthand how academics and sports can lead to 
an enriching school experience. The students not only 
take the juveniles on campus tours and lead the 
sports activities, but they also lead group discussions 
during lunch. An awards ceremony concludes the 
day. The program is sponsored by the University of 
Maryland Criminology and Criminal Justice Alumni 
Chapter, Department of Criminology and Criminal 
Justice, Department of Intercollegiate Athletics, and 
the Academic Support for Returning Athletes Program. 
The Maryland Department of Juvenile Services sup- 
ports and assists the program. 

New Futures School 

Contact: 

Virginia Sisneros 

Director of Day Care Services 

New Futures School 

5400 Cutler N.E. 

Albuquerque, NM 87110 

Tel: 505-883-5680 

Fax: 505-880-3977 
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Program Type: 

Social services and education. 

Target Population: 

Pregnant adolescents and adolescent parents. 
Setting: 

Alternative school in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Almost 75 percent of the graduates of the New Fu- 
tures School continued on to postsecondary educa- 
tion, while nationally, fewer than half of adolescent 
parents graduate from high school. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

New Futures, Inc., a nonprofit, community-based 
organization. 

Program Description: 

The New Futures School of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, an alternative school of the Albuquerque 
public schools, offers education, health, counseling, 
vocational training, and child care services for preg- 
nant adolescents and adolescent parents. Its missi in is 
to help and motivate school-age parents to make re- 
sponsible, informed decisions and help them com- 
plete their secondary education. It encourages them 
to have healthy pregnancies and become responsible 
parents — which for some may mean making a choice 
to release a child for adoption. 

The New Futures School is housed in its own facility 
and includes all basic services except housing. Low- 
cost goods are sold at a volunteer-run "dime store," 
and the facility contains a library with children's toys 
and books as well as student books and materials. 
Health/hygiene instruction is given by nurses or 
health educators, and a weekly prenatal clinic is oper- 
ated by the University of New Mexico School of 
Medicine's Maternity & Infant Care Project. There are 
four onsite child care facilities; volunteers include five 
foster grandparents. A jobs training program is 



available to 30 to 40 students per year. The New 
Futures School has two departments: 

• In the Perinatal Program, a pregnant teenager re- 
mains in the program for one or two semesters, de- 
pending on the age of the infant; the Program is 
available only for one pregnancy. 

• The Young Parents' Center admits school-age moth- 
ers and fathers unable to successfully participate in a 
regular school program following the birth of their 
children. The Center serves only those from a group 
who are considered at highest risk. It offers all of the 
educational and support services of the school, and 
clients may remain as long as need dictates, provided 
they are showing steady progress toward attaining a 
GED or diploma. 

Outreach activities of the New Futures School are 
described in the Information Sources, Funding, and 
Technical Assistance volume of this Guide. 

Saturday Institute for Manhood, 
Brotherhood, Actualization (SIMBA) 

Contact: 

David Reed 

Director 

SIMBA 

Wholistic Stress Control Institute 
3480 Greenbriar Parkway, Suite 310B 
P.O. Box 42841 
Atlanta, GA 30331 
Tel: 404-344-2021 
Fax: 404-349-1924 

Program Type: 

Education in history and arts and vocational training. 
Target Population: 

Incarcerated male African-American youths. 
Setting: 

Correctional facility in Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of Minority Health, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

Program Description: 

SIMBA is a program for incarcerated youths that is 
held at Georgia's Lorenzo Bcnn Youth Development 
Center. Its aim is to reduce the high death rate of Afri- 
can-American males due to violence, alcohol and 
other drug use, and poor health care. The program 
consists of 12 consecutive Saturday sessions in which 
African-American history, vocational training, health 
education, and esthetic arts are taught. Youths have 
been placed in jobs or in training as a result of the 
vocational development component. Some have also 
r rmed a speaker's bureau and appe2 •• at schools, 
meetings, and other places. 

Second Chance Offender Program 

Contact: 

Gary Johnson 
JTPA Director 

Second Chance Offender Program 
JTPA, SDA 13 

310 West Kanesville Boulevard 
Room 101 

Council Bluffs, IA 51503-0772 
Tel: 712-322-4138 
Fax: 712-322-5097 

Program Type: 

Preemployment training, career development, and 
behavior modification. 

Target Population: 

juvenile offenders. 

Setting: 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOL), 
Employment and Training Administration, Regional 
Office. 



Annual Budget: 

S10,000-$15,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 
Program Description: 

The Second Chance Offender program offers juvenile 
offenders the chance to turn their lives in a positive, 
productive direction. The program is jointly adminis- 
tered by Pottawattomie Juvenile Court Services and 
JTPA. The program prides youths with group partici- 
pation, behavior modification classes, and pre- 
employment training. Parent classes are scheduled in 
conjunction with classes for youths. Older youths may 
also participate in a work experience activity. 

The goals of the program are to reduce recidivism, 
improve self-esteem and motivation, reinforce school- 
to-work concepts, open the lines of communication, 
and reinforce positive values. During evening group 
meetings (1.5 hours per week for 17 weeks), youths 
discuss such topics as alcohol, talking through 
disagreements, sexually transmitted diseases, and the 
cost of living. Part-time JTPA staff members facilitate 
the group meetings. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

John Sutton, 712-322-4138. 

Spectrum Wilderness Program 

Contact: 

Joe Moore 

Program Coordinator 

Spectrum Wilderness Program 

Southern Illinois University 

Carbondale, IL 62901 

Tel: 618-453-1121 

Fax: 618-^53-1188 

Program Type: 

Counseling and treatment through outdoor activities. 
Target Population: 

Delinquent and otherwise troubled youths. 
Setting: 

Program begins in southern Illinois and depending on 
weather conditions continues in Arkansas; Georgia; or 
Ontario, Canada. 



Project Startup Date: 

1969. 

Information Source: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Unified Delinquent Intervention Service (UDIS), 
Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS). 

Program Description: 

The Spectrum Wilderness Program is a 30-day thera- 
peutic outdoors program operated by the Touch of 
Nature Environmental Center at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The specific outdoor activities may include 
backpacking, canoeing, caving, team courses, rope 
courses, rock climbing, and community service 
projects. Students are involved in all daily chores on 
these programs, including making camp, cooking, and 
cleaning. The program emphasizes academic as well 
as outdoor skills. It has a strong group counseling 
component, in which behavior problems are ad- 
dressed and successes are recognized. The instructor- 
to-student ratio is normally one to three. Staff lead 
group sessions, provide individual counseling, give 
frequent feedback, teach outdoors skills, and serve as 
role models for the youths. All youths in the program 
have an individually centered performance contract 
developed before the program begins. Within 2 
weeks after the course ends, Spectrum staff hold 
a followup meeting to assess the juvenile's 
performance. 

Total Competence System 

Contact: 

Director 

Total Competence System 
Franklin Learning Systems 
20 Ketchum Street 
Westport, CT 06880 
Tel: 800-999-0384 

Program Type: 

Education and career develop lent program. 



Target Population: 

Youths and young adults needing education alterna- 
tives, particularly those adjudicated or incarcerated. 

Setting: 

Locations in Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by U.S. Department of Labor (DOL). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maryland Department Juvenile Services, and Franklin 
Learning Systems. 

Program Description: 

Total Competence System is a series of programs with 
the Maryland Department of Juvenile Services that are 
targeted to help prepare out-of-school youths and 
young adults for today's changing workplace. The 
programs are used for individuals who are adjudi- 
cated, incarcerated, or enrolled in alternative educa- 
tion programs. In developing the curriculum, research 
involved extensive interviews with youths and staff 
members (including educators, residential staff, coun- 
selors, and psychologists). The learning design 
stresses positive modeling of behavior, practice, and 
feedback. The courses are basically conducted orally, 
with most discussions in a classroom setting. As a 
result, students with learning disabilities, such as dys- 
lexia, or students who are several grade levels below 
their age can profit from the program. 

The courses have the dual goals of building confi- 
dence and self-esteem and building the skills needed 
to succeed in employment. The initial course, Youth 
Competence Training, teaches basic interpersonal (or 
social) skills for dealing with peers, teachers, other 
program personnel, and family members. Additional 
classes include a course in goal setting and problem- 
solving; a course in dealing effectively with supervi- 
sors, customers, and coworkers; modules that include 
dealing with criticism from a supervisor, dealing with 
abusive customers, and developing listening skills; 
and a course in interviewing and other job search 
techniques. • 
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Contact: 

John C. Smith, M.S.W. 
Health Promotions 
Morehouse School of Medicine 
720 Westview Drive S.W. 
Atlanta, GA 30310 
Tel: 404-752-1754 
Fax: 404-752-0094 

Program Type: 

Community reintegration and rehabilitation through 
education and social services. 

Target Population: 

Recently released juvenile offenders in the State of 
Georgia. 

Setting: 

Aftercare group program of juveniles making the 
transition from incarceration to the community. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
(CDC) are sponsoring a 10-month process evaluation 
that will focus on the extent to which the program 
sites are successful in implementing proposed 
activities. 

Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
CDC, Division of Violence Prevention. 

Program Description: 

The Georgia Department of Children and Family Ser- 
vices TAG program is designed to reduce recidivism 
among newly released juvenile offenders. The pro- 
gram provides case management; treatment services; 
and career, educational, and vocational training at 
three sites in Georgia. Case management includes a 
needs assessment of each person, crisis intervention, 



treatment planning, referrals, and placement. Treat- 
ment services include counseling, parenting classes, 
alcohol abuse education, drug abuse education, suc- 
cess seminars, and literacy education. Career, educa- 
tional, and vocational training includes basic skills 
and instruction related to receiving a high school di- 
ploma, career counseling, and job placement. Partners 
include the Morehouse School of Medicine and the 
Georgia Department of Children and Youth Services. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Division 
of Violence Prevention, 404-488-4646. 

Urban Interpersonal Violence Injury 
Control Project 

Contact: 

Ibrehim Mohammad 

Coordinator for Project Redirect 

Ad Hoc Group Against Crime 

3330 Troost 

Kansas City, MO 64109 

Tel: 816-531-0000 

Program Type: 

Conflict resolution training. 

Target Population: 

Youths and adults who have shown tendency for 
violent behavior. 

Setting: 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations of the project showed that it was success- 
ful in obtaining referrals from youth service organiza- 
tions, including juvenile courts and schools. Also, 
those who received the conflict resolution training 
significantly increased their knowledge about violence 
and ways to avoid it. Evaluation also showed that, in 



the first 6 months after the intervention, nearly twice 
as many more of the control group (those who did 
not receive conflict resolution training) were appre- 
hended for assault than those who had received the 
conflict resolution training. The program's greatest 
success was found to be with young people ages 
12-21. 

Annual Budge*: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Kansas City Health Department and the Ad Hoc 
Group Against Crime. 

Program Description: 

The Urban Interpersonal Violence Injury Control 
Project was conceived to address risk factors for ho- 
micide. The project was built on the results of a previ- 
ous study of black-on-black homicide, commissioned 
by the Ad Hoc Group Against Crime. This study 
found that past assaultive behavior was a strong pre- 
dictor of a person becoming a homicide victim or 
perpetrator. Therefore, the project focuses on recruit- 
ing those who have shown a prior tendency for vio- 
lence as targets for learning and developing conflict 
resolution skills. This program teaches participants 
how to avoid violent confrontations. 




Contact: 

Bob Burton 

Chief Executive Officer 
VisionQuest National, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 12906 
Tucson, AZ 85732 
Tel: 602-881-3950 

Program Type: 

Treatment that is based on sports/recreation and ex- 
periential learning activities. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Centers located in Arizona, California, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 



Project Startup Date: 

July 1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

VisionQuest has been evaluated by three separate 
organizations since 1987. The Rand Corporation found 
that the program produced substantially lower recidi- 
vism rates among its graduates during the first year 
after release than did the more traditional probation 
camps and training schools. Both the Center for Juve- 
nile Justice Training and Research and Arthur Young 
found in two separate studies that graduates of 
VisionQuest were less likely to commit violent crimes 
than they were prior to joining the program. 

Annual Budget: 

$28 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and city funds. 

Program Description: 

VisionQuest is a private, national program that serves 
as an alternative to incarceration for serious juvenile 
offenders who enter the program via juvenile courts, 
probation departments, and social service agencies. 
Under the guidance of VisionQuest's trained "par- 
ents," youths deal with issues such as child abuse and 
abandonment, which have dominated their lives. 
Treatment plans lasts 12-15 months and are tailored 
to meet each youth's specific physical, educational, 
psychological, and behavioral needs. Individualized 
treatment plans are constantly updated and include 
challenging outdoor activities and an education plan 
for each stage of the program. 

Typically, the program sequence involves 3 months in 
an orientation wilderness carnp; 5 months in an ad- 
venture program such as a wagon train, sailing expe- 
dition, or biking trip, which offers participants an 
alternative setting in which to learn cooperation and 
responsibility; and 5 months in a community residen- 
tial program. VisionQuest offers aftercare support to 
youths after their return to home life by monitoring 
school progress and providing family counseling 
services. 
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Sources for Additional Information: 

Bob Sobolevitch, VisionQuest National, Ltd. (Eastern 
Regional Office), 610-458-2218; VisionQuest National, 
Ltd. (Western Operations), 602-795-5961; VisionQuest 
National, Ltd. (Dallas Operations), 2l4-«18-0944; and 
VisionQuest National, Ltd. (Oakland Operations), 
510-763-8167. 



Weekend Challenge Program (WCP) 

Contact: 
Philip Duket 
Supervisor 

Lutheran Social Services 
5820 Third Avenue 
Kenosha, WI 53140 
Tel: 414-658-3154 
Fax: 414-658-0841 

Program Type: 

Rehabilitation based on recreatioa'experiential 
education. 

Target Population: 

Chronic juvenile offenders, ages 12-17. 

Setting: 

Outdoors in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

November 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Rates for youths' meeting program goals are high, 
with the typical referral completing the program 
in 4 1/2 months, remaining free of juvenile intake 
referrals during involvement, and becoming better 
equipped to deal with the continuing challenges of 
being a responsible individual. 

Annual Budget: 

$108,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
and local communities and State of Wisconsin Youth 
Aids funds to Kenosha County D.S.S. 



Program Description: 

Weekend Challenge Program helps chronic juvenile 
offenders improve their self-image through adventur- 
ous outdoor activities. Canoeing, Whitewater rafting, 
SKiing, caving, and other outdoor pursuits encourage 
trust-building, goal setting, problem solving, challenge 
through stress, and humor. As youths experience 
physical success, they focus on breaking the cycle of 
failure that causes a negative self-concept. Using self- 
imposed limits, they learn that only their best effort is 
acceptable in this highly structured and supportive 
framework. 



Youth as Resources (Special 



Contact: 

Maria Nagorski 
Deputy Executive Director 
National Crime Prevention Council 
1700 K Street N.W., 2d Floor 
Washington, DC 20006-3817 
Tel: 202-466-6272, ext. 151 

Program Type: 

Treatment and rehabilitation. 

Target Population: 

Youths in care. 

Setting: 

Youth residential care and detention facilities nation- 
wide. 

Project Startup Date: 

Initial programs created 1989. 

Information Source: 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluations document that youths in care can provide 
valued service in addressing community problems and 
that such service can help youths develop skills and 
competencies that will enable them to establish 
healthier relationships with the community. 

Evaluations of efforts at the Indiana Girls' School and 
Indiana Boys' School show that youths involved ben- 
efit both as community members and as individuals 
by being able to demonstrate their positive competen- 
cies and by being valued as useful members of the 
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community. Staff of both institutions and the State 
Department of Corrections are strongly supportive of 
Youth as Resources for its contributions to the 
progress of youths in their care. 

Annual Budget: 

Local budget depends on the number of youth 
projects to be funded each year and the number of 
staff and youths to be trained. 

Sources of Funding: 

National and local foundations, community groups, 
youth-serving organizations, national and community 
service funds, and the State Department of Correc- 
tions. Training and technical assistance available • 
through NCPC with support from Lilly Endowment, 
Inc. 

Program Description: 

Youth as Resources (Special Populations) targets 
youths involved with the juvenile justice system or 
placed in residential care, who because of their re- 
moval from the normal life of the community feel 



distanced, even disinvested from it. The program 
seeks to help these youths realize that they can be 
positive influences on their communities and that they 
are capable of addressing pressing community con- 
cerns and needs. 

Youth projects can be carried out within the care set- 
ting or at community locations, depending on the 
circumstances of the youths involved and on security 
considerations. A local board that includes youths and 
adults solicits project applications from the youths 
and determines which ones will be funded. Staff at 
the care facilities generally serve as the adult project 
sponsors and mentors. They receive training in work- 
ing in this partnership rather than supervisory rela- 
tionship with youths in their charge. Youths and 
adults are trained in project design and implementa- 
tion. Support for staff and youth efforts also comes 
from training provided to the administrative staffs 
of the agencies. See also Youth as Resources, in the 
"Youth Violence: Prevention Through Education" 
section of this Guide. 
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4-H AM/PM Club— Chula Vista 

Contact: 

Sue S. Manglallan 

4-H Youth Development Adviser 

Cooperative Extension 

Farm and Heme Advisers Office 

5555 Overland Avenue, Building 4 

San Diego, CA 92123 

Tel: 619-694-2861 

Fax: 619-694-2849 

Internet: 4hsandiego@ucdavis.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care and elementary school education program 
for Hispanic youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-8 and their families. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Chula Vista, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and local organizations. 

Program Description: 

Lack of adequate school-age child care is a national 
problem that affects more children each year. In- 
creased numbers of women in the workforce, single- 
parent families, and two-income families have re- 
sulted in the increased need for care nationwide. The 
city of Chula Vista, located 5 miles from the Mexican 
border, presents unique child care requirements. Spe- 
cial attention is placed on recruiting children with 
multirisk factors such as low income, low academic 



performance, and single parent families. In addition, 
because 63 percent of the children are Hispanic, lim- 
ited English proficiency is also targeted. The program 
utilizes afterschool child care programs to provide a 
"learn by doing" curriculum while providing a safe 
environment for the children. Parent education is pro- 
vided through a variety of delivery methods. In addi- 
tion, a teen drop-in program to deter drug abuse and 
gang involvement has been developed. This project is 
a collaborative effort of the Chula Vista Parks and 
Recreation Department; University of California Coop- 
erative Extension Specialists; Lauderbach, Loma 
Verde, and Otay Elementary Schools; and MACC 
Project-Otay Center. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Doris Smith, Interim 4-H Program Leader, 
510-987-0030. 

4-H CA.PXT.A.L. (Children and 
Parents Involved in Technology and 
Literacy) 

Contact: 

Susan K. Warren 

4-H County Extension Agent 

1600-B Smith Road 

Austin, TX 78721-3598 

Tel: 512-473-9600 

Fax: 512-473-9611 

Program Type: 

Literacy elementary school education and parent 
education programs. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Schools in Fast Austin, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

"At-risk" situations make up the environment of youth 
in East Austin, Texas. Some of the risk factors are 
poverty, juvenile crime, gangs, drug abuse, limited 
English proficiency, low academic achievement, 
school dropout, and limited opportunities. This pro- 
gram provides afterschool and summer youth literacy 
programs, in-school "hands-on" science curriculum 
enrichment, teen volunteers to teach "hands-on" sci- 
ence, and parent involvement and education. This 
project is the result of a collaborative effort among the 
Travis County Juvenile Court, Travis County Adult 
Literacy Council, Region XIII Education Service Cen- 
ter, Austin Independent School District, Brooke El- 
ementary School, Sanchez Elementary School, LBJ 
Science Academy, Travis County Commissioner's 
Court (umbrella agency for Travis County General 
Services and Travis County Extension Service), Austin 
Housing Authority, Austin Parks and Recreation, 
Texas Alliance for Science and Mathematics, and 
Texas Space Grant Consortium. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Janet Yeates, 409-845-6533; Beverly Spears, 409-857- 
2517; Rachel Waites, 512-473-9600. 

ABCD School Age Child Care and 
Family Enrichment 

Contact: 

Janeen Emory 

Henry-Stark Extension Unit 

P.O. Box 74 

Galva, IL 61434 

Tel: 309-853-1533 

Fax: 309-853-1634 

Internet: cmory@idea. ag.uiuc.edu 
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Program Type: 

Academic and social enrichment program for youths 
and their families. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14 and their families. 
Setting: 

Kewanee, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992 (September 1-August 31). 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$180,000. Half of funding provided through in-kind 
services. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Henry-Stark Extension Unit, and local community or- 
ganizations and agencies. 

Program Description: 

The Kewanee area has experienced 15 years of eco- 
nomic hardship resulting in poverty, dislocation, and 
loss of middle and upper income population. Before- 
school, afterschool, and summer enrichment programs 
have been implemented to improve academic perfor- 
mance, reduce behavioral problems, build self- 
esteem, provide supervised leisure time, and build 
communication skills. iMonthly parent meetings as 
well as newsletters and phone calls provide positive 
parenting ideas and feedback. Major partners include 
Kewanee, Wethcrsfield, Visitation, and St. Paul's 
School Districts; Bridgeway Mental Health, Youth Ser- 
vice Bureau; Housing Authority of Henry County; 
RICCA — a drug prevention agency; Kewanee Police 
Department; Kewanee Hospital; Kewanee Library; 
Tutoring Center; and the Kewanee Ministerial 
Association. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. David Pyle, State 4-H Office, 217-33? -0910. 
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All for One 

Contact: 

Jackie Walter 

Extension 4-H Youth Agent 

P.O. Box 319 

121 East Maple 

Mason, MI 48854 

Tel: 517-676-7207 

Fax: 517-676-7230 

Program Type: 

Academic and vocational training program. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 6-7. 

Setting: 

Middle school classroom in Lansing, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

NY A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, State agencies, and 
local organizations. 

Program Description: 

One-third of Lansing, Michigan's, Pattengill middle 
school students are in the lowest assessment quartile 
(1-25 percent), have low parental education levels, 
and have high suspension rates. The All for One pro- 
gram is designed to increase science, math, and read- 
ing literacy education of Pattengill students at risk of 
being school dropouts due to low achievement 
scores, low levels of parental education, and/or anti- 
social behavior. The school-based program acts as a 
point of leverage to achieve the highest levels of sci- 
ence, math, and literacy education for all Pattengill 
students so they might succeed. This is accomplished 
through various delivery modes, including the 
Pattengill Area Reading, Science, and Math Coalition; 
career development workshops; and supplemental 
activities, such as an aftcrschool 4-H Club, parent 
circle, family events, volunteer programs, incentive 
programs, and home visits. This program is the result 



of collaboration among the Pattengill Middle School 
Office of Minority Equity, Michigan Department of 
Education, and Extension Home Economics/EFNEP. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Cynthia Mark, 4-H Program Leader, 517-355-0180. 

American Professional Society on 
the Abuse of Children (APSAC) 

Contact: 

Theresa Reid 
APSAC 

Executive Director 
407 South Deerborn 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Tel: 312-554-0166 
Fax: 312-554-0919 

Program Type: 

Child abuse and neglect coalition. 

Target Population: 

Professionals in child abuse field. 

Setting: 

Program office in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Fifty percent increase in attendance at 1994 
conference. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Membership dues. 

Program Description: 

An interdisciplinary society for professionals working 
in the field of child abuse and neglect, APSAC sup- 
ports research, education, and advocacy that enhance 
America's efforts to respond to abused children, those 
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who abuse them, and the conditions associated with 
their abuse. The program's major goal is to promote 
effective interdisciplinary coordination among the 
social workers, physicians, psychologists, researchers, 
attorneys, law enforcement officers, nurses, judges, 
educators, and other professionals who respond to 
child maltreatment. The members of APSAC may par- 
ticipate in any of the current task forces, such as as- 
sessment and treatment of adult survivors of 
childhood abuse, assessment and treatment of perpe- 
trators of child sexual abuse, ethnic and minority is- 
sues in child abuse and neglect, and psychological 
maltreatment. Membership benefits include a 36-page 
quarterly publication, The APSAC Advisor, a subscrip- 
tion to The Journal of Interpersonal Violence, and dis- 
counts on conference and training tapes and 
publications. 

Aun* Martha's Youth Service Center, 
Inc. 

Contact: 

Nina Albrect 

Assistant Director of Public Relations 
Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center, Inc. 
4343 Lincoln Highway, Suite 340 
Matteson, IL 60443 
Tel: 708-503-INFO, 24-hour hotline 

708-747-2701 
Fax: 708-747-3497 

Program Type: 

Child welfare, health care, employment, and sub- 
stance abuse prevention and treatment. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and families. 

Setting: 

Metropolitan Chicago and Grundy, Kane, Kankakee, 
and Will counties, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The center has received more than 35 awards for its 
services, including a certificate of appreciation from 
former President Ronald Reagan. 
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Annual Budget: 

$17 million to serve approximately 7.000 individuals. 
Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA); Administra- 
tion for Children, Youth and Families, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services; United Way; 
Illinois Department of Children and Family Services 
(IDCFS), National Council of Jewish Women (NCJW) 
South Cook Section; Illinois Department of Alcohol- 
ism and Substance Abuse (IDASA); and State, local, 
corporate, and other sources. 

Program Description: 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center, Inc., is a compre- 
hensive, community-based, licensed child welfare 
agency that provides services to youths and their 
families in Chicago and surrounding suburbs. In addi- 
tion to supplying child welfare programs, this 
multiservice agency offers alcohol and other drug 
abuse prevention and treatment, day care and Head 
Start, health care, employment, and other services to 
over 7,000 youths and their families every year. 

Aunt Martha's programs are delivered in community- 
based locations, schools, clients' homes, courts, foster 
homes, and on the streets. Aunt Martha's helps people 
develop the internal and external support systems to 
successfully overcome and cope with the problems 
they are facing; to encourage and support healthy, 
drug-free lifestyles; to reunify families divided by in- 
tense family conflicts; and to protect children from 
abuse, neglect, and other forms of harm. 

Avance Family Support and 
Education Program 

Contact: 

Carmen P. forte/. 

Vice President for Program Services and Development 
301 South Frio, Suite 310 
San Antonio, TX 78207 
Tel: 210-270-^630 
Fax: 210-270-4612 

Program Type: 

Direct family intervention through parent education, 
early childhood education, youth development, social 
support systems, adult and higher education, and em- 
ployment development. 

Target Population: 

Low-income Hispanic children and parents. 
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Setting: 

Center-based, school-based, and mobile services in 
multiple locations in Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN). 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation by the Carnegie Corporation of New- 
York provided strong evidence supporting the effec- 
tiveness of the program. It found that Avance program 
mothers provided a more organized home environ- 
ment, were more positive in interacting with their 
children, and spent more time teaching their children 
than mothers not in the program. 

Annual Budget: 

$3.5 million to serve 4,000 children and 1,500 parents 
annually. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State agencies, local organizations, and 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

Avance aims to strengthen and support hard-to-reach, 
low-income families. Through an intervention pro- 
gram that focuses on Hispanic families, Avance offers 
comprehensive, conrununity-based services to parents 
and children in several Texas cities. 

Parent-child education forms the core of the Avance 
model. In a 9-month parent education program serv- 
ing families and their children age 3 and younger, 
parents learn about child development and discipline, 
community services, and nutrition. The toymaking 
activity encourages loving interaction and develop- 
mental learning between parent and child. Monthly 
home visits are also made to support each participant. 
Other services, specifically for fathers, help them 
grow personally, educationally, and economically, 
thus helping to preserve the family unit. 

Additional options include EvenStart, a demonstration 
family-centered program focusing on family literacy 
and parent education in neighborhood elementary 
schools. Simultaneously involving parents and chil- 
dren, it enables parents to gain knowledge of and 
participate in the early learning of their children and 



to further their own education through Avance Adult 
Literacy Programs. Avance graduates are provided 
appropriate opportunities for becoming employed 
outside the home or self-employed, an initiative that 
is contracted through collaboration with existing job 
training and placement services. 

Comprehensive intervention and nontraditional coun- 
seling services are provided in the home in cases of 
child abuse and neglect, with the purpose of working 
with parents to prevent a reoccurrence. Such families 
are identified and referred through the State/county 
Child Welfare Agency. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Training and research information on Avance services 
is available through Avance National Resource Center, 
210-270-4630. 

BANANAS 

Contact: 

Betty Cohen 
Executive Director 
5232 Claremont Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94618 
Tel: 510-658-1409 
Fax: 510-658-8354 

Program Type: 

Child care services. 

Target Population: 

Parents and other child care providers. 

Setting: 

Program office in Oakland, California, serving cities in 
northern Alameda County. 

Project Startup Date: 

1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget; 

$2.6 million to serve 62,338 persons. 
Sources of Funding: 

State funds, grants, foundations, and private 
donations. 
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Program Description: 

BANANAS focuses on child care services to parents 
and other child care providers who live in northern 
Alameda County (cities of Alameda, Albany, Berkeley, 
Emeryville, Oakland, and Piedmont). Services to par- 
ents include: 

« Referrals to all types of child care. 

«> Information and materials on how to choose 
appropriate care. 

• Vendor programs that help low-income parents 
pay for child care. 

o A respite child care program that pays for 
short-term emergency care programs. 

o Parent education workshops and support groups. 

o Free clothing and equipment for infants and 
children. 

• Referrals to other children's services within the 
program's service area. 

Services to child care providers include: 

• Referrals to providers' programs. 

» Assistance in starting new programs. 

» Ongoing support for existing child care programs. 

° Sample provider forms, such as parent-provider 
contracts. 

° Job listings and a monthly employment list. 
o Workshops and classes. 

° Video lending library and media equipment loans. 

° Child care-related information in conjunction with 
the Child Care Law Center. 

In addition, BANANAS provides services to the gen- 
eral community, including information on legislative, 
educational, and consumer safety issues related to 
child care; publications, including free and fee publi- 
cations on parent and provider topics; a resource ref- 
erence library; and initial consultation, technical 
assistance, and referrals for employers interested in 
offering child care services to their employees. 
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See also the listing of this organization in the Informa- 
tion and Technical Assistance resources section of this 
Guide. 

Birth To Three Program: Make 
Parenting A Pleasure 

Contact: 

Ellen Hyman 
Assistant Director 
3875 Kincaid Street, #15 
Eugene, OR 97405 
Tel: 503-484-5316 
Fax: 503-^84-1449 

Program Type: 

Parent education and support services. 
Target Population: 

Parents in recovery, teenage parents, Hispanic fami- 
lies, parents with children from birth to age 3, and 
parents experiencing high levels of stress. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations, primarily Eugene, Springfield, and 
other areas of Lane County, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

197S 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Sen-ice (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$480,000 to serve approximately 600 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

Original funding from a demonstration grant from the 
former U.S. Department of Health and Human Ser- 
vices; Education and Welfare's National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN); continuing fund- 
ing from Federal MCI IIP "Healthy Beginnings" 
(I Icallhy Start/I lealthy Families America); and State 
and local sources, including the Oregon Department 
of Education, United Way, local grants, foundations, 
and fundraising 

Program Description: 

Birth To Three is a nationally recognized, community- 
based program whose original and continuing mission 
is to strengthen families and prevent child abuse and 
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neglect through neighborhood parent education and 
support groups for families with young children. 

Information on Birth To Three is disseminated 
through obstetricians, hospitals and birthing centers, 
pediatricians, teachers and school counselors, and 
social workers. Most families join and remain for 
about a year within one of the five following 
programs: 

Infant/Toddler: This program serves single parents, 
parents of multiples, working parents, and parents 
whose children have special needs. A parent educator 
facilitates a 5-month, 10-session curriculum that cov- 
ers the birth experience, stress/anger management, 
early. childhood development, adult relationships, 
health and safety, parenting strategies, play and learn- 
ing, and child care issues. Groups are encouraged to 
continue to meet after completing the initial 5-month 
curriculum. 

New facilitators are drawn from volunteers who at- 
tend bimonthly training sessions and work with Birth 
To Three staff members who provide additional su- 
pervision, mediation, and support. 

The second year brings membership in the 10-week 
Toddler Series, which include.' discipline as teaching, 
communication, relationship issues, seeing the world 
through a toddler's eyes, and participation in age- 
appropriate play for the children while parents attend 
class. 

Teenaged Parents: Begun in 1983, this program 
brings services to pregnant and parenting adolescents 
ages 12-21. It is a weekly education/support group 
facilitated by a staff parent educator. The program 
also includes home visits, referral to community re- 
sources, help in meeting basic needs, and crisis inter- 
vention. Peer group discussions focus on personal 
growth and development, parenting, and such topics 
as legal aid and welfare. A Teen Parent Panel service 
takes adolescent parents and their children to talk 
with middle and high school students about the reali- 
ties of teenage pregnancy and parenting. 

Make Parenting a Pleasure: Developed in 1983 in 
collaboration with the YMCA, the program includes a 
10-week parenting class followed by a 10-week peer 
support group and is designed for low-income par- 
ents living under high levels of stress. A parent educa- 
tor teaches the 12-week class series, and a trained 



mentor facilitates the peer support group, which in 
turn becomes a parent-led Birth To Three group. Par- 
ticipants learn about controlling anger and stress, 
communication, and normal child development is- 
sues. Participation in followup 12-week support 
groups is encouraged. 

We're a Family: This program, established for preg- 
nant and parenting women in recovery from sub- 
stance abuse, is conducted in collaboration with 
Sacred Heart Hospital's NEW START program. It com- 
bines the hospital's existing services with the Birth To 
Three support group services. It has been designated 
as a State demonstration model program: 

Immediate Response Drop In: This group was cre- 
ated in 1991 to respond to the needs of the increasing 
numbers of families on waiting lists for all other Birth 
To Three programs. It is funded by the Eugene 
Kiwanis Club and meets weekly at Birth To Three 
offices to provide a group setting for basic parenting 
education. 

The Black Parenting Education 
Program 

Contact: 

Talmadge Williams, Ph.D. 
President 

Relevant Educational Corporation 
4665 South Fourth Street 
Arlington, VA 22204 
Tel: 703-920-7006 
Fax: 703-553-0657 

Program Type: 

Parent education and life skills training. 
Target Population: 

African-American families at risk, especially parents of 
children ages birth to 6, identified through Head Start, 
hospitals, social services, churches, and public 
schools. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Arlington ard Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. Training in the program offered to organizations 
in the United States and other countries. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Black Parenting Education Program completed a 
beta test to ensure that the program functioned as 
designed. The program also underwent two successful 
evaluations performed by the University of Minnesota. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Startup funding, training, and materials provided by 
Relevant Educational Corporation (REC). 

Program Description: 

The Black Parenting Education Program seeks to in- 
still confidence in adolescent parents and prepare 
their children up to age 6 for a successful school ex- 
perience. The program offers comprehensive, compe- 
tency-based, culturally relevant parent education. 

The program's 19 sessions comprise more than 60 
hours of training. Issues addressed include reducing 
child abuse and infant mortality, administering disci- 
pline, preventing substance abuse, recognizing devel- 
opmental deficiencies, addressing child health and 
nutrition needs, building self-esteem, overcoming 
stress, and recognizing and correcting potentially 
violent behavior in the early years. 

The program employs a "train the trainer" strategy to 
deliver the parent education component. Trainers 
attend a 1-day workshop to receive five comprehen- 
sive parenting textbooks, which are reinforced by an 
accompanying video tape, an instructor's guide, a 
resource manual, and certification to teach the pro- 
gram. Teaching methods involve a mix of lecture, 
reading materials (grade 3 level), discussion, and 
other aids such as videos, charts, toys and manipula- 
tive objects. A recent group of trainees — jail officials 
from Alexandria and Arlington, Virginia — will take the 
program to incarcerated adults, to encourage them to 
help raise their children after release. 



Bridgeport RXS.E. (Respect and 
Integrity Through Skills and 
Education) 

Contact: 

Ede Valiquette 

Cooperative Extension System 
67 Stony Hill Road 
Bethel, CT 06801 
Tel: 203-797-4176 
Fax: 203-797-4377 

Program Type: 

Coalition to provide academic, vocational, and life 
skills training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths, ages 11-15, and their families. 
Setting: 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, religious and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Bridgeport is the eighth poorest city in the Nation, 
with 26 percent of its population below the poverty 
level, and it is also the third poorest city in the State. 
The local unemployment rate is more than 10 percent, 
with a 26 percent unemployment rate among minority 
youths. More than 80 percent of youths live in single- 
parent homes. Educationally, Bridgeport's school 
dropout rate is 33 percent in general, 39.3 percent for 
African Americans, and 44.6 percent for Hispanics. 
Almost half of the eighth graders were below reme- 
dial standards in reading, and 39 percent scored be- 
low the standard in math on the 1988 State Mastery 
Tests. 



With these statistics indicating high-risk factors fo.r 
violence, the R.I.S.E. project is designed to assist 



families in a family intervention program addressing 
these problems. Academic, vocational, and life skills 
training is offered through afterschool career clubs, 
summer youth programs, school vacation programs, 
and parent and community involvement. The R.I.S.E. 
project is the result of a major collaboration of the 
Bridgeport Board of Education; Roosevelt, Curiale, 
and Longfellow Schools; area youth agencies; Bridge- 
port Boys & Girls Clubs; Action for Bridgeport Com- 
munity Development; Miele/Sapp Enterprises; 
Bridgeport Regional Business Council; various civic 
groups and churches; Walters Memorial AME Zion 
Church; and Bridgeport Human Resources Develop- 
ment Administration. 

Building Communities of Support 
for High Risk Youth in Isolated Rural 
Nevada 

Contact: 

Marilyn Smith 

Area Specialist 

Northeast Area Extension 

901 Elm 

Elko, NV 89801 

Tel: 702-738-7291 

Fax: 702-753-7843 

Program Type: 

Rural education programs. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 7-13 and parents. 

Setting: 

Classrooms located in Elko, Lander, Nye, Eureka, and 
White Pine Counties in northeastern Nevada. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 



Program Description: 

A gold mining boom has doubled the school-age 
population of this isolated, rural area during the past 
5 years. The area's total population is now 40,000 
people, all of whom reside in an area of 35,000 
square miles. Neither formal nor informal agencies 
and organizations were prepared to handle the in- 
creased demand for programs serving at-risk youths, 
and a 1989 survey found no prevention programs 
available for high-risk youths. This project requires 
participants (high-risk youths and parents) to attend 
an intensive life-skills training program before partici- 
pating in a variety of activities, such as peer 
leadership, community involvement, mentoring pro- 
gram by mining scientists and business professionals, 
and sports/recreation activities. Five local school dis- 
tricts, juvenile probation, 4— H volunteers, mining in- 
dustry scientists, recreation groups, and business 
professionals all participate in this interagency effort. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Janet Usinger, Assistant Director, Nevada Cooperative 
Extension, 702-734-1614. 

Burbank OutReach Center 

Contact: 

Marissa Rosoff 

Child Welfare and Attendance Specialist 
Burbank OutReach Center 
348 East Orange Grove Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91502 
Tel: 818-558-5544 
Fax: 818-558-5549 

Program Type: 

Interagency team approach to crisis intervention. 
Target Population: 

Youths with problem behaviors and their families. 
Setting: 

Burbank, California. 

Project Startup Date: 
April 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Expenses are donated by each participating agency. 
Program Description: 

The Burbank OutReach Center houses an interagency 
team that consists of a police detective, a probation 
officer, and two school child welfare and attendance 
specialists. Formed through a unique collaboration of 
the Burbank schools, the Burbank police, and the Los 
Angeles County probation department, this special 
team serves families in Burbank by coordinating the 
services of these agencies and recommending other 
resources in the community. By working together, the 
OutReach team increases the efficiency of each 
agency and reduces duplication of services. 

OutReach team members receive referrals from their 
agencies. In addition, parents wishing to receive assis- 
tance may call either the Center or one of the partici- 
pating agencies. 

The OutReach team handles many of the problems 
facing today's youths, including truancy, substance 
abuse, teen pregnancy, and gang activity. Team mem- 
bers are experienced in addressing school-attendance 
problems, providing family counseling, and handling 
crisis intervention. 

Team members meet with families to clarify options, 
decide on a course of action, review responsibilities, 
and find additional family support. A plan for the 
youth and the family is developed, and a timetable for 
achievement is set. Team members stay in touch with 
both the youth and the family to provide encourage- 
ment. Additional meetings are called, if necessary. 

Team members evaluate the success of the family and 
youth in meeting goals and modify the plan as 
needed. Such modifications could involve a court or- 
der; incarceration of the youth; or referral of the par- 
ent for investigation by an enforcement agency, which 
could result in arrest, fine, or removal of the student 
from the home. 



Attendance Specialist, Burbank Unified School Dis- 
trict, 818-558-5544; Paul Vinetz, Deputy Probation 
Officer, Los Angeles County, 818-558-4633; and Will- 
iam Taylor, Detective, Burbank Police Department, 
818-953-8696. 

C. Henry Kempe National Center for 
tile 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Other members of the team: Chief David P. 
Newsham, Burbank Police Department, 818-953- 
8704; Ann Cocrcham, Kd.D., Child Welfare and 



and Treatment 
Child Abuse and Neglect 



Contact: 

Susan Hiatt 

University of Colorado Health Sciences Center 

Department of Pediatrics 

1205 Oneida Street 

Denver, CO 80220-2944 

Tel: 303-321-3963 

Fax: 303-329-3523 

Program Type: 

Social services for abusive parents and child victims, 
training for service providers, and development of 
prevention strategies. 

Target Population: 

Youths, adults, parents, families, professionals. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$1,800,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Colorado Trust, Kempe Children's Foundation, client 
fees, and other sources. 

Program Description: 

The C. Henry Kempe National Center for the Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect con- 
ducts training, consultation, program development, 
evaluation, and research in all forms of child abuse 
and neglect. 
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A range of projects is conducted by the center. For 
example, the Kempe Early Education Project Serving 
Abused Families (KEEPSAFE) consists of a therapeutic 
preschool, victim services, statewide outreach pro- 
gram, and a KEEPSAFE Network, which is a commu- 
nication link for those working with preschool-age 
abused children. The Community Caring Project 
matches new families with community volunteers to 
provide parent education. Volunteers provide home 
visitation and telephone assistance to families over a 
3- to 12-month period. 

The Perpetration Prevention Project focuses on the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary prevention of child 
sexual abuse. In the primary prevention component, 
the goal is to affect the general population during 
childhood to prevent the development of patterns of 
behavior correlated with sexual abuse. The center 
also operates a National Child Abuse and Neglect 
Clinical Resource Center, which provides training and 
consultation on a fee-for-service basis. A resource 
library also exists to provide audiovisual rentals, pub- 
lication distribution, and information searches. 

See also Family Evaluation Team in the "Family 
Violence: Treatment and Rehabilitation" section of 
this Guide. 

Center for Family Life in Sunset Park 

Contact: 

Sister Mary Paul 
Director of Clinical Services 
Center for Family Life 
345 43d Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11232 
Tel: 718-788-3500 
Fax: 718-788-2275 

Program Type: 

Child care, afterschool and summer activities, family 
counseling, and referral services. 

Target Population: 

Low-income immigrant families. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Brooklyn, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

A recent report by the Surdna Foundation and the 
Foundation for Child Development indicates that the 
Center is well respected and supported in the com- 
munity and has played a pivotal role in increasing the 
social cohesion of Sunset Park. As funds become 
available, the Sunset Park program will expand the 
school-based child care component. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

New York City Child Welfare Administration, Depart- 
ment of Employment, Department of Youth Services; 
supplemental funds from private foundations, includ- 
ing the Foundation for Child Development, the Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Company Foundation, the Robin 
Hood Foundation, and the Aaron Diamond 
Foundation. 

Program Description: 

The Center for Family Life in Sunset Park began op- 
eration in 1978 when waves of immigrants moved 
into the area from Puerto Rico, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Mexico, Central and South America, Southeast 
Asia, and the Middle East. The families faced cultural, 
economic, and language barriers that prevented them 
from accessing the services they needed so their chil- 
dren could succeed in school. In such a diverse 
neighborhood, people badly needed a sense of com- 
munity that bridged their differences. The Center for 
Family Life, which is open to any family with at least 
one child under 18, aims to be the community 
nucleus. 

The program's centerpiece is intensive individual, 
family, and group counseling conducted in a nurtur- 
ing, supportive atmosphere either in the clients' 
homes or at the Center. Parent education workshops 
teach parenting skills and foster community involve- 
ment. Family counselors are trained social workers 
who help clients with personal problems or conflicts 
to improve their life situation and relieve stress. Coun- 
seling is augmented by a number of other family sup- 
ports, such as a program for parents of infants and 
toddlers and a foster grandparent program that mod- 
els parenting skills. 
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Afterschool centers at two Sunset Park elementary 
schools and one junior high school are open 3 hours 
a day, 5 days a week. They become full-time day 
camps during the summer months. These centers pro- 
vide a variety of enriching activities such as music, 
drama, and art. At 6 p.m. the afterschool program 
becomes a teen center, offering additional services 
such as tutoring and peer discussion groups until 
10 p.m. 

Other services provided at the Family Center and the 
nearby storefront include job placement. The store- 
front center also provides emergency services, such as 
crisis intervention, food, clothing, and shelter. Any 
services not provided by the Family Center at any of 
its sites are obtained through networking with the 
Human Services Cabinet of Sunset Park. The Family 
Center's networking extends to the police, churches, 
and elected officials. 

Child Abuse Prevention 
Services (CAPS) 

Contact: 

Olga Cisneros Guema 

Executive Director 

National Committee to Prevent Child 

Abuse/Alamo Chapter 
3308 Broadway, ouite 400 
San Antonio, TX 78209 
Tel: 210-829-KIDS 
Fax: 210-829-5882 

Program Type: 

Child abuse prevention programs. 

Target Population: 

Families, youths, and professionals. 

Setting: 

Homes, community centers, and multiple sites in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 



Annual Budget: 

$300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

United Way, Texas Department of Protective and 
Regulatory Services, and the City of San Antonio. 

Program Description: 

CAPS seeks to stop child abuse and neglect before it 
begins by strengthening families. As a chapter of the 
National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse, it pro- 
vides community education through a volunteer 
speakers' bureau, Child Abuse Training Network, and 
advocacy for "latchkey" children. CAPS also provides 
parent education and counseling for adolescent 
mothers. Through the Parent Aide Program, volun- 
teers act as mentors to parents at risk for child abuse 
or neglect. 

Child Development, Inc. (CD!) 

Contact: 

JoAnn Williams 
Executive Director 
Child Development, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2110 
Russellville, AR 72811-2110 
Tel: 501-968-6493 
Fax: 501-968-7825 

Program Type: 

Child care services and parent education. 
Target Population: 

Low- and moderate-income at-risk children and their 
parents. 

Setting: 

Arkansas child care centers (11 counties) and home- 
based programs (9 counties) in which 40 home visi- 
tors work with rural, isolated families to teach them 
parenting skills. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. Head Start Family Child Care Research Project 
started in 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

The program is reviewed through Head Start to en- 
sure that it meets performance standards. An evalua- 
tion of one component, the family child care 
demonstration project, began in 1993. 

Annual Budget: 

$6.3 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Head Start, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS); Job Training Partnership Act; USDA 
Food Program, Even Start, Arkansas Voucher Program, 
the Arkansas State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, and fees from high-income families. 

Program Description: 

CDI integrates a wide array of programs and services 
to meet the diverse needs of children and families, 
especially those at the low- and moderate-income 
levels. Operating 19 child care centers in 11 counties ■ 
in Arkansas, CDI also operates a Head Start Family 
Child Care Home demonstration project (two Parent- 
Child Centers). Sixty-five percent of the Head Start 
programs administered by CDI are full-day programs 
with the addition of a summer Head Start program in 
1994. 

For teenage parents who need help in order to stay in 
school or to obtain their GED, other support services, 
in addition to child care, are provided. Parents get 
help in promoting children's learning and well-being 
through CDI's parenting training and family literacy 
programs. Strong parenting components are the back- 
bone of the Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY), the Teen Parent Program, Head 
Start's home-based program, and Even Start, all under 
the CDI umbrella. Family literacy is supported in Even 
Start, Head Start, Arkansas Better Chance, and a 
home-based family literacy program funded by the 
Arkansas Department of Vocational Education. 

Most of the roughly 2,300 children served by CDI 
each year are from low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies. Participating teenage mothers are often from 
families of moderate income, and parents of children 
receiving child care are primarily factory workers. 
Based on family needs assessments, CDI staff often 
make referrals for needed services. CDI emphasizes 
use of broad-based linkages and community partner- 
ships, which involve the public, private, and corpo- 
rate sectors. 



CDI plans to keep expanding, with larger, improved 
buildings, more infant and toddler care, and more 
child care for voucher children. The agency also plans 
to expand family literacy training and family support. 

The Children's Cabinet, Inc. 

Contact: 

The Children's Cabinet, Inc. 
1090 South Rock Boulevard 
Reno, NV 89502 
Tel: 702-856-6200 
Fax: 702-856-6208 

Program Type: 

Coordinated delivery of social services that empha- 
sizes counseling, family intervention services, legal 
assistance, and education. 

Target Population: 

Children and families. 

Setting: 

Maud W. "Jill" Walker Family Resource Center in 
Reno, Nevada. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$2,755,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local agencies; private contribu- 
tions; and public funds. 

Program Description: 

The Children's Cabinet, a community-based nonprofit 
program, addresses the needs of children through 
coordinating and improving the delivery of services 
available to them. The program's pilot projects 
include: 

* The Centralized Assistance and Referral/Truancy 
Center, which provides individualized needs assess- 
ment, crisis intervention, individual and family coun- 
seling, and referrals and coordination of needed 
services for children, youths, and families. 
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o The School Eariy Intervention Program, which tar- 
gets families of elementary school-aged children who 
are "falling through the cracks." 

° The Homeless Youth Project, which assists home- 
less youths and their families through case manage- 
ment services and intervention with the school district 
to reduce barriers to education. 

The Children's Cabinet also provides tutoring for at- 
risk youths, parent education, mental health counsel- 
ing, housing, legal assistance, and a Clothes Closet 
program providing clothes for foster children and 
low-income children and their families. 

Information on technical assistance and materials re- 
lated to the program can be found in the Information 
Sources, Funding, and Technical Assistance 
volume of this Guide. 

Children's Community 
Bridge Project (CCBP) 

Contact: 

Joan H. Ascheim, Project Director, or 

Roger Taillefer, Assistant Director 

Family and Community Health 

New Hampshire Division of Public Health Services 

6 Hazen Drive 

Concord, NH 03301-6527 

Tel: 603-271-4268 

Program Type: 

Family violence and child abuse prevention and 
parent education program. 

Target Population: 

At-risk children under age 12 and their families. 
Setting: 

Merrimack County, New Hampshire. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1, 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network and the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and Drug Informa- 
tion (NCADI) PRF.Vline electronic data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The project has an evaluation component that in- 
cludes seven scales to measure desired outcomes at 



6-month intervals, quarterly meetings of service pro- 
viders, reports prepared by the visiting nurse agency 
and home visitors, and family evaluations of the 
project's services. Reports of abuse and/or neglect will 
be monitored for enrolled families. 

Annual Budget: 

Average $165,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau, Health Resources 
and Services Administration (HRSA). 

Program Description: 

Between 1979 and 1989, New Hampshire witnessed a 
141-percent increase in reported cases of child abuse 
and neglect. CCBP targets at-risk families community- 
wide who have been named on abuse or neglect re- 
ports that have been found to be unsubstantiated. 
Because studies have shown that many such reports 
are later found to be genuine cases of neglect, CCBP 
identifies these families as high risk and most in need 
of its services. 

CCBP's approach is to create communitywide social 
services to improve family support systems and par- 
ent-child interaction and to reduce parental stress lev- 
els. Services include home visits to provide support 
and parent education, child care, afterschool care, 
sports/recreational opportunities for children, respite 
care, and referrals. Home visits, referrals, and case 
management are carried out by a visiting nurse 
agency. An automated central registry for child abuse 
reports will be created as part of the project. 

Children's Health Program (Off), 
Inc. 

Contact: 

Linda Small 

Executive Director 

Children's Health Program, Inc. 

54 Castle Street 

P.O. Box 30 

Great Barrington, MA 01230 
Tel: 413-528-9311 
Fax: 413-528-2863 

Program Type: 

I Iealth care and social services that emphasize parent 
education and support. 



Target Population: 

Infants, children, and parents. 

Setting: 

Rural towns of southern Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1975. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The model has been emulated, through the Harvard 
University Division of Health Policy, by rural commu- 
nities from Amarillo, Texas, to Winnsboro, South 
Carolina. 

Annual Budget: 

$690,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Massachusetts Department of Public Health, including: 
Children and Youth; Women, Infants, and Children 
(WIC) Supplemental Food Program; and Early Inter- 
vention grants. Funding also provided through Berk- 
shire United Way, local fundraising initiatives, and 
contracts with each town and village served. 

Program Description: 

CHP was established in 1975 to meet health-care 
needs of rural children in southern Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts. CHP offers a comprehensive parenting 
support system that includes the following services: 

o Pediatric care for children from birth through age 
18, that includes physical exams and immunizations, 
health education, accident prevention, and care for ill 
children. Emergency care is available at all times 
when the office is closed. Families have access to a 
family therapist, a maternal-child health nutritionist, 
and a case manager. A dental hygienist provides early 
dental screenings and cleanings. 

» Early Intervention Services offers families of young 
children with disabilities comprehensive resources 
including screenings and assessments, weekly home 
visits by professionals, and support groups for chil- 
dren and parents. Problems that may be addressed by 
the team include cerebral palsy, genetic disorders, 
delays in achieving developmental milestones, and 
nonorganic failure-to-thrive. 



8 The South Berkshire Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) Program provides mothers with food vouchers 
and nutritional advice to ensure proper prenatal care 
and child nutrition. 

« Family Education and Support Services at CHP of- 
fers families a variety of programs to reduce the isola- 
tion of rural living. Parent/Child Playgroups bring 
parents/caregivers and young children together each 
week for 2 hours. Playgroup leaders also reach out 
to new or isolated families in each town. Parent-to- 
Parent volunteers assist young parents with the mul- 
tiple demands they face when a new baby is born. 

Services for young parents include a variety of sup- 
port programs for women who may have dropped 
out of school or who want to become economically 
independent. Services include: driver's license exam, 
GED preparation, scholarships to the local community 
college, and mentorships in area businesses. Trans- 
portation resources, a critical issue for rural women 
and children, are provided when there is a need. 

The Children's Home Association 
of Illinois 

Contact: 

James G. Sherman 
President 

The Children's Home Association of Illinois 
2130 North Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, IL 6l603 
Tel: 309-685-1047 
Fax: 309-685-1596 

Program Type: 

Social services, emphasizing counseling, treatment, 
and education services. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths from birth to age 20 and their families. 
Setting: 

Multiple locations in Peoria, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1866. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

Ongoing evaluations; accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools and the Council 
on Accreditations. 

Annual Budget: 

$9 million to serve approximately 6,000 individuals. 

Sources of Funding: 

State, local, and private agencies. 

Program Description: 

The Children's Home Association of Illinois seeks to 
strengthen child, family, and community life through 
violence prevention, education, and remediation ser- 
vices. A private, nonprofit social service organization, 
the Association, operating from 10 locations, offers 
three categories of services: live-in care and treatment, 
education, and community-based counseling services. 

Programs operated under the Children's Home Asso- 
ciation include the following: 

• Good Beginnings — A program that offers services to 
pregnant and parenting adolescents and parents with 
at-risk children under age 3. 

• Kiefer School — A unique school for youths experi- 
encing special learning problems coupled with emo- 
tional or behavioral disturbances. 

° Peoria Youth Services — A program that helps 
youths who are experiencing problems in their fami- 
lies, schools, neighborhoods, and communities. 

o Family First — A program that provides extensive 
inhome services, which include intensive family 
therapy for families with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and counseling and network services for multi- 
problem youths to prevent the unnecessary placement 
of these children in psychiatric hospitals and other 
facilities. 

o Early Intervention — A program that provides chil- 
dren from birth to 9 years of age home-based inten- 
sive family therapy to prevent their unnecessary 
placement outside their homes. 

• Transitional Living Programs for approximately 100 
male and female youths ages 16-20 who arc experi- 
encing severe social, emotional, or other problem 
behaviors. They spend an average of 11 months in 
cither residential treatment (24-hour care from an in- 
terdisciplinary team), group homes (Sommcr House 



and Boys' Group Home that offer 24-hour care in a 
normalized community setting), or foster homes. 

• Therapeutic Foster Homes — A program that trains 
foster parents for the challenge of working with teen- 
agers experiencing problems in their homes, schools, 
and communities. 

o Unified Delinquency Intervention Service — A ser- 
vice that offers intensive advocacy services to adjudi- 
cated delinquents who otherwise would likely face 
commitment to the Department of Corrections. 

Choices and Challenges for Youth 

Contact: 

Jackie Reilly 

Youth Development Specialist 

University of Nevada Cooperative Extension 

Washoe County 

P.O. Box 1130 

Reno, NV 89520-2893 

Tel: 702-784-4848 

Fax: 702-784-4881 

Internet: washoeex@unssun.nevada.edu 
Program Type: 

Child care program for poor and homeless children. 

Target Population: 

5-14 years old, grades K-9. 

Setting: 

Washoe County, Nevada. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

In Nevada, the number of families receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children increased by 102 
percent in the past decade. In addition, families with 
children comprise the fastest growing segment of the 
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homeless; 33 percent of the homeless in Reno are 
families with children. Findings of a community needs 
assessment indicated that, while school age child care 
is available, it is not affordable for homeless and poor 
families. Thus, Choices and Challenges for Youth pro- 
vides school age child care, a family self-sufficiency 
series, a family enrichment series, parent newsletters, 
and training for school age child care (SACC) provid- 
ers. This program is the result of collaboration among 
the Reno Housing Authority, City of Reno Recreation 
Division, Girl Scouts, Children's Cabinet, and Washoe 
County School District. 

Cleveland Works, Inc's 
"Beat the Streets" Program . 

Contact: 

Herbert Williams 

Project Director 

Cleveland Works, Inc. 

812 Huron Road S.E., Suite 800 

Cleveland, OH 44115 

Tel: 216-589-WORK (9675) 

Fax: 216-566-6980 

Program Type: 

Career and vocational development and life skills 
training. 

Target Population: 

Economically disadvantaged dropouts and graduates 
who are unemployed. 

Setting: 

Downtown Cleveland, Ohio. 
Project Startup Date: 

Cleveland Works — 1986; Beat the Streets — 1991. 
Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

In 1991, the organization Cleveland Works was cho- 
sen by Public-Private Ventures as one of six partici- 
pants in a national pilot project to serve noncustodial 
fathers. To date, Cleveland Works has placed well 
over 2,000 people with more than 500 employers. 

Annual Budget: 

$350,000 to serve approximately 300 individuals. 



Sources of Funding: 

City of Cleveland Job Training Partnership Act OTP A), 
Cuyahoga County Jobs, Ohio Department of Youth 
Services, and foundation grants. 

Program Description: 

Cleveland Works, Inc., originated in 1986 to increase 
employment opportunities for men and women re- 
ceiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). The organization expanded in 1991 to in- 
clude young men, particularly fathers ages 16-25 in its 
"Beat the Streets" program. This vocational develop- 
ment, job-readiness, and life skills training program 
now assists economically disadvantaged young adults 
find full-time jobs with health benefits. 

Beat the Streets prepares young parents living in 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County to join the 
workforce by providing 320 hours of intensive train- 
ing with Cleveland area employers. In order to hire 
program graduates, employers must offer full-time 
positions and health benefits. Job training focuses on 
education, health, legal services, employment, and life 
management. Since 75 percent of those entering the 
program are high school dropouts, they are offered 
the opportunity to earn a GED through a 6-hour per 
day regimen (169 graduated from the program in 
1993-94). 

Referrals to Beat the Streets are made by Juvenile 
Court, Ohio Department of Youth Services, municipal 
and common pleas courts, adult social services, drug/ 
mental health agencies, and word-of-mouth. Legal 
assistance services are an important part of the Beat 
the Streets program. Legal problems pertain to pater- 
nity, custody, traffic, criminal law, and credit matters. 
The program's legal staff (four attorneys and three 
paralegals) work with the courts to develop first-time 
offender diversion initiatives for program participants. 

Parents and children receive medical care at the 
Cleveland Works/MelroI Iealth Medical Clinic, which 
emphasizes preventive education in addition to pri- 
mary care. Another Cleveland Works program, the 
Family Development Project, offers a full-day, year- 
long Head Start program for children ages 3-5; parent 
education courses teach child development, parenting 
skills, working parent issues, nutrition, and child 
safely. 
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Community Parenting Coalition 
Targeting High Risk Youth 

Contact: 

Ray Oclkcrs 

County Extension Education Director 

2715 East Highway 6 

Council Bluffs, I A 51503 

Tel: 712-323-2300 

Pax: 712-323-7214 

Internet: we.stpott@exnet.iastate.edu 

Program Type: 

Parent education through coalitions. 

Target Population: 

Parents of youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Council Bluffs, Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding- 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Desi iption: 

The Council Bluffs Parenting Coalition provides par- 
ents with the knowledge and skills necessary l.> en- 
courage productive family units by increasing 
protective factors such as clear family rules and ex- 
pectations, parental monitoring, and close parent/ 
child bond. Coalition members are reaching parents 
by providing free workshops, parent tip sheets, and a 
parenting tip phone line. Coalition members also pro- 
vide regularly scheduled classes through their respec- 
tive agencies and make referrals to each other and to 
other organizations for additional parent education 
opportunities. Information de eloped and shared 
among coalition members is currently being used to 
guide agencies in the purchase of new curriculum 
male! i.il.v 



This program is the result of collaboration among 23 
community groups, including: Iowa State University 
Extension, l.oess Hills Area Education Agency, Iowa 
Western Community College, Council Bluffs Public 
Schools, Planned Parenthood, City of Council Bluffo" 
Lutheran Social Services, Catholic Social Services, De- 
partment of Human Services, Mercy Hospital, Jennie 
Edmundson Hospital, Boys Town USA, Nishnabotna 
Girl Scouts, Job Training Partnership Agency, RLDS 
Church, and Children's Square USA. 



Source for Additional Information: 

Sharon Query, Youth Development Specialist, 515- 
294-15^7. 

Don't Shake the Baby: Replication of 
a Successful Model 

Contact: 

Jacy Show ers 

The Pueblo City/County Health Department 

Special Projects 

151 Central Main Street , 

Pueblo, CO 81003 

Tel: 719-583-2000 

Program Type: 

Child abuse prevention. 

Target Population: 

New and prospective parents. 

Setting: 

50 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1W2, 

I nformation Source: 

The National Ce titer on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NtX'.AN,). 

Annual Budget: 

$200,000 

Sources of Funding: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
Program Description: 

"I iiis pio|eci is designed to increase the knowledge <. 
new and pmspci live parents about the dangers of 



shaking babies and about how to cope with infant 
crying. There is substantial evidence that many 
people are unaware of the dangers of shaking a baby. 
In addition, the behavior most often associated with 
shakir. children is infant crying or colic, and the 
number of drug-exposed "colicky" babies has in- 
creased. As a result, there is a great need for this na- 
tional educational initiative to reduce the incidence of 
damage to or death of infants by shaking. 

Early Education Services, The 
Parent-Child Center of Windham 
County (EES) 

Contact: 

Judie Jerald 
Director 

Early Education Services 
218 Canal Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301. 
Tel: 802-254-3742 
Fax: 802-254-3750 

Program Type: 

Family support, early education, and social services. 

Target Population: 

Rural, low-income, and at-risk families. 

Setting: 

Private homes and high schools in Vermont. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

A Federal Comprehensive Child Development Pro- 
gram (CCDP) three part evaluation — an impact/out- 
come evaluation, an extensive process evaluation, and 
an ethnographic study — is in process. Preliminary data 
are available and arc being used to refine program 
implementation. 

Annual Budget: 

$800,000 to serve approximately 60 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

CCDP Federal, State, local, and private funding. 



Program Description: 

Access to services is a vital issue in rural Vermont, 
where the population is dispersed and many people 
are a long distance from services. EES takes many 
critical services to people in their homes. The pro- 
gram also makes referrals and offers group activities 
to reduce the isolation many families experience. 
EHS's commitment to each family is relatively long 
term — up to 5 years. 

Building relationships and forming collaborations are 
the key to EES's strategies. The relationship between 
the home visitor and the family is built through 
weekly home visits, focusing on such areas as child 
development, activities, early education sen/ices, par- 
ent education, preventive health care, nutrition, 
safety, housing, and income support. The home visi- 
tor also provides referrals to other community agen- 
cies, including making sure the family can get to the 
service, accompanying the client if necessary, and 
following up with the family and service provider. 
The home visitors also frequently join forces with a 
local agency to provide more comprehensive assis- 
tance. For example, the health educator and health 
department representative may team up to visit a 
home, work wiih a support group, or plan a 
workshop. 

Beyond helping to draw together community re- 
sources, EES has initiated such programs as child care 
for teenage parents who want to complete high 
school. At a high school, adolescent parents have ac- 
cess to quality, affordable child care, as well as 
parenting classes. To encourage the participation of 
fathers in parenting responsibilities, the coordinator of 
the men's program builds relationships with fathers 
through outdoor activities and works with them on 
issues such as employment. 

Effective Biack Parenting Program 

Contact: 

jeffrey Morrow 
Associate Director 

Center for the Improvement of Child Caring 
11331 Ventura Boulevard, Suite 103 
Studio City, CA 91 604 
Tel: 818-980-0903 

Program Type: 

Parent education and community involvement to en- 
hance ethnic pride and prevent problem behaviors. 
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Target Population: 

African-American parents of preschool and elementary 
school-age children. 

Setting: 

Studio City, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Field tests have indicated that the program has suc- 
cessfully addressed factors that put children at risk for 
drug abuse, delinquency, and other social and health 
problems. Classes have been replicated in 35 States 
with similar positive results. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding? 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

Developed by the Center for the Improvement of 
Child Caring (CICC), this program fosters effective 
family communication, increased parental involve- 
ment, enhanced African-American identity, improved 
family values and self-esteem, and enhanced child 
development. The program also works with the com- 
munity to prevent child abuse, substance abuse, juve- 
nile delinquency, gang violence, learning disorders, 
problem behaviors, and emotional disturbances. 

This program uses two major strategies: The Family 
Approach for Developing Respectful Behaviors (fo- 
cusing on family rules and family rule guidelines) and 
the Thinking Parent's Approach to Disrespectful Child 
Behaviors (utilizing systematic decisionmaking pro- 
cesses). Ru z development, family meeting and prob- 
lem assessment skills, and child development 
information help parents make rules appropriate to 
the age of the child. Basic child management tech- 
niques include effective praise, mild . r ,ocial disap- 
proval, systematic ignoring, timcoul, and special 
incentives. 

The program consists of 14 training sessions and a 
graduation ceremony. Each 3-hour training session 



includes an extensive review and role playing of ideas 
and skills that were taught in previous sessions. Opti- 
mal group size consists of 15-20 parents, with a 1-day 
seminar version available for 50-500 parents. 

Unique to this program are discussions of traditional 
African-American discipline contrasted with modern 
African-American discipline strategies in teaching par- 
ents new skills. Issues relevant to African-American 
pride and ways of coping with racism are also 
discussed. Child abuse information is included in a 
discussion of the disadvantages of using corporal 
punishment as a disciplinary technique. 

Eugene P. Tone School 

Contact: 

Jack Paul 
Principal 

Eugene P. Tone School 
3110 South 43d Street 
Tacoma, WA 98409 
Tel: 206-596-1898 

Program Type: 

Transitional education and social services. 

Target Population: 

Homeless children living in shelters. 

Setting: 

Tacoma, Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988 (K-8); 1991 (Head Start). 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Basic education funding; business, Federal, and State 
grants; and extensive community donations. 

Program Description: 

The Tone School provides a transitional education 
program and support services to approximately 425 
children each year whose families are housed in a 
shelter for the homeless. The program was begun in 
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1988 as a collaborative venture between the Tacoma 
Public Schools and the Tacoma/Pierce County YWCA, 
after a survey revealed that children living in the city's 
shelters were not enrolled in school. Originally, the 
program served students from kindergarten through 
grade 8; in 1991, a Head Start program was added to 
serve 3- and 4-year-olds. 

The Tone School provides instruction in language 
arts, mathematics, art, health, and physical education. 
The level of instruction is based on each child's aca- 
demic needs. The school screens students for vision, 
hearing, dental, immunization, and general health 
needs and conducts interviews with the child to as- 
sess social and emotional needs. The school provides 
support services, as needed. 

The school also works with the parents. Staff visit the 
parents at the shelters and link parents with appropri- 
ate resources. A parents group meets weekly to ad- 
dress issues of importance to families. Staff are 
selected on the basis of their experience and success 
in working with children at risk, and volunteers assist 
with all aspects of the program. 

When the child leaves the Tone School center, staff 
are available to consult with the teachers and special- 
ists at the new school. It is not uncommon for chil- 
dren to enroll in the Tone School and be gone 3 days 
later; few students remain more than 90 consecutive 
days. Children may enroll or withdraw more than 
once during an academic year. 

Exploring S.FA.C.E.S. in Edison 
Neighborhood 

Contact: 

Jan Barker 

Extension 4-H Youth Agent 

Kalamazoo County 

Administration Building 

201 West Kalamazoo Avenue, Room 302 

Kalamazoo, MI 49007 

Tel: 616-383-8832 

Fax: 616-384-8035 

Internet: barker@msuces.canr.msu.edu 
Program Type: 

Vocational training and elementary school education 
program. 



Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

The academic program has a broad base of support in 
the community. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

In the Edison neighborhood adjacent to the 
Kalamazoo downtown business district, 60 percent of 
the population consists of single parents heading 
households with incomes below the Federal poverty 
level. Exploring S.P.A.C.E.S. gives inner-city young 
people and their families an opportunity to explore 
science, technology, and literacy education through 
an enriched elementary education and vocational 
training programs. By using interactive computer/ 
video systems, "hands-on" activities, cooperative 
learning, and a positive, nurturing environment, par- 
ticipants develop problem-solving skills, build their 
self-esteem, apply new technologies, and participate 
in teamwork skills necessary for employment and 
career development. A minimum of 150 contact hours 
per participant are offered through innovative in- 
school, afterschool, and summer programs. An addi- 
tional 400 youths participate in these programs with 
contact ranging from 4 to 150 hours. The key collabo- 
rators are: Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kalamazoo 
County Government, and Kalamazoo County 4-H 
Leaders Council. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Cynthia Mark, Program Leader, 517-355-0180. 
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Families and Schools Together 
(FAST) 

Contact: 

Lynn McDonald, Ph.D. 
Director 

Program Development & Training 

F AST/Family Service 

128 East Olin Avenue, Suite 100 

Madison, WI 53713 

Tel: 608-251-7611, ext. 1166 

Fax: 608-251-4665 

Program Type. 

Family support to prevent problem behaviors and 
build bonds. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 4-9. 

Setting: 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS), the National Clearinghouse for Alco- 
hol and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline elec- 
tronic data system, and the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN). 

Evaluation Information: 

Scores on assessment instruments used in Madison 
have shown that child behavior has improved and 82 
percent of the families in the program graduate. Im- 
provement in family cohesion has also been ob- 
served, and a decrease in the social isolation of 
parents is complemented by increased involvement 
with their children's schools. Data have been col- 
lected on over 700 elementary school children, and 
program effectiveness measurements are continuing. 

Another indication of the success of FAST is its repli- 
cation across the State of Wisconsin since FAST be- 
came a State initiative in 1990. It is also now 
operating in 14 other States through the national dis- 
semination efforts of Family Service America. The 
program has also shown benefits for culturally diverse 
families, including Spanish-speaking families, Native 
Americans, African Americans, European Americans, 
and Asbn Americans. 



The FAST p-ogram has received praise from several 
Federal agencies, including the White House's Office 
of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP). 

Annual Budget: 

$3 million nationally. 

Sources of Funding: 

Administration for Children and Families and Center 
for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

Program Description: 

FAST is an 8-week program designed to provide guid- 
ance to families with children at risk for school drop- 
out, substance abuse, delinquency, and other 
detrimental behaviors. The program involves the en- 
tire family and aims to (1) strengthen the parent-child 
relationship to empower parents to become primary 
prevention agents for their own children; (2) prevent 
youths from experiencing school failure by improving 
their behavior and performance while increasing the 
family's affiliation with schools; and (3) reduce stress 
by developing parent support groups. 

This collaborative program involving a school, a men- 
tal health agency, and an alcohol and substance abuse 
specialist links participants to needed resources and 
helps build the self-esteem of each family member. 
Multifamily meetings, using the FAST Program Work- 
book, are staffed by a representative from each disci- 
pline, and additional activities include a meal hosted 
by a family, sing-alongs, structured family communi- 
cation exercises, identification of family feelings, pro- 
motion of one-on-one quality time, substance abuse 
education, and winning-as-a-family exercises. 

Family and Child Education 
Program (FACE) 

Contact: 

Linda Hunter 
FACE Coordinator 
Takini School 
P.O. Box 168 
Howes, SD 57748 
Tel: 605-538-4481 
Fax: 605-538-4315 . 

Program Type: 

Preschool education and parent education emphasiz- 
ing child care, academic, and life skills training. 
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Target Population: 

Native American families with children ages 0-5. 
Setting: 

Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation, Howes, South 
Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided l^y the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

An outside researcher is currently conducting a 
process evaluation. 

Annual Budget: 

$260,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Program Description: 

FACE, a Federal program, provides integrated social 
services to meet the literacy, educational, and 
parenting needs of Native American families. In addi- 
tion to Howes, South Dakota, FACEs operate at 10 
sites around the Nation to address 4 areas: early child- 
hood education, parenting skills, parent and child 
interactive time (PACTime), and adult education. De- 
signed for families with children ages 0-5, the pro- 
gram addresses Indian America 2000 educational 
goals that focus on school readiness; high school 
completion, student achievement and citizenship, 
adult literacy, and lifelong learning; safe, disciplined, 
and drug-free schools; and tribal government, lan- 
guage, and culture. 

For children ages 0-3 and their parents, the home- 
based component of the FACE program disseminates 
child development information and offers adult edu- 
cation opportunities. At monthly meetings, families 
share successes and concerns in a support group at- 
mosphere. For the center programs, children ages 3-5 
and their parents take a school bus to classes; adult 
classes address such issues as child development, life 
skills, skills development (writing or math), GFD 
preparation, study skills, and self-esteem building. 
Before PACTime at midday, adults choose an activity 
to share with their children — such as reading a book 
or playing with toys — to practice their parenting skills. 



One of the goals of the FACE approach is to familiar- 
ize parents with the school setting. While parents are 
in class, children ages ;-5 are in an active, develop- 
mental environment that is based on the High/Scope 
curriculum. 

At the Takini School on the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation, the FACE program emphasizes close co- 
ordination among the principal, teachers, and assis- 
tants. For example, a parenting topic covered in an 
adult class will be coordinated with activities that al- 
low parents to practice related parenting skills during 
PACTime. Also important to FACE is that parent-child 
programs reflect the cultural traditions and values of 
the Sioux tribe. 



Family Focus, Inc. 

Contact: 

Blanca E. Almonte 

Family Focus, Inc. 

310 South Peoria Street, Suite 401 

Chicago, 1L 60607-3534 

Tel: 312-121-5200 

Fax: 312^421-8185 

Program Type: 

Family intervention that emphasizes education, coun- 
seling, and support services. 

Target Population: 

At-risk children, youths, and parents. 

Setting: 

(Multiple locations in six Chicago, Illinois, metropoli- 
tan area communities. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Infoj nation Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS) and the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect (NCCAN). 

Evaluation Information: 

Results of an evaluation by the University of Chicago 
and the Erikson Institute for Advanced Study in Child 
Development demonstrated that the program has in- 
creased participants' knowledge of child development 
and child care; raised parent competency; aided chil- 
dren in learning early developmental tasks and social 
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skills; and increased development of firm, "lasting peer 
support systems. Family Focus is now participating in 
an evaluation of its Prevention Initiative program 
through the National Central Regional Educational 
Laboratory and Zero to Three and its prevention pro- 
grams for teens and services for pregnant and 
parenting adolescents through the Ounce of Preven- 
tion Fund. 

Annual Budget: 

$2.9 million to serve approximately 4,000 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State agencies, private foundations, and 
individual contributions. 

Program Description: 

Family Focus is a private, nonprofit organization con- 
cerned with enhancing child development, especially 
during the years from birth to age 5, by supporting 
and strengthening families. The program is based on 
the belief that boosting parents' sense of confidence 
and competence will increase their capacity to raise 
physically ?.hd emotionally healthy children. 

Working in satellite centers located throughout the 
Chicago metropolitan area, staff are sensitive to the 
diverse cultural values in each of the six communities 
they serve. Core services include developmehtally 
appropriate activities for children; support and discus- 
sion groups, classes, parent education workshops; 
"come as you are" drop-in times, home visits, and 
play groups; and special events foi the whole family. 

Family Focus centers teach parents about the emo- 
tional, intellectual, and physical development of their 
children and discuss ways to improve parent-child 
interaction. A structured afterschool and summer pro- 
gram for at-risk youths in grades 4-12 seeks to pre- 
vent promiscuous sexual activity, pregnancy, gang 
involvement, delinquency, and school diopouts. An 
alternative school for pregnant teenagers, job training, 
and a well-baby clinic are also offered. 

In addition to direct services, an important part of 
Family Focus' program is linking families with the 
community and helping the community become more 
responsive to the needs of families. Advocacy and 
linkage to community resources not only increase the 
participants' access to needed services but also pro- 
vide Family Focus with opportunities to inform other 
agencies about the critical importance of supporting 
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and strengthening families. The program collaborates 
with a wide range of organizations, churches, and 
other interested groups. 




Contact: 

DeBorah James 

Program Coordinator 

477 Windsor Street, Suite 301 

Atlanta, GA 30312 

Tel: 404-525-0751 

Fax: 404-524-5033 

Program Type: 

Rites of Passage/violence prevention that emphasizes 
life skills training. 

Target Population: 

African-American youths and their families. 
Setting: 

Low-income, urban areas of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

WSCI, Inc., the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention's (CSAP's) inhouse evaluation team found 
an increase in parental involvement and a decrease in 
school suspensions and delinquent acts. The 
program's success is also reflected in the community 
support and ongoing referral of youths to Family 
MAA.SAI and a waiting list for admission. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program. Description: 

In the Family MAASAI program, "MAASAI" stands for 
"Maintaining African-American Survival Achievement 
& Integrity." The goal of Family MAASAI is to 
strengthen and stabilize the lives of African-American 
youths and their families through a culturally relevant 



education and social services program. One compo- 
nent of Family MAASAI is a Rites of Passage program 
adapted from the African culture that educates youths 
on the stages that are inherent in moving into adult- 
hood. The Rites of Passage program provides informa- 
tion on African and African-American history, daily 
rituals, ceremonial rituals, values, and leadership. The 
focus is on developing youths to their fullest poten- 
tial. After they have successfully completed the pro- 
gram, a Completion Ceremony is held. Family 
MAASAI also conducts parent education classes, life 
skill classes, an afterschool program, prevention and 
educational workshops, group and individual counsel- 
ing, vocational training, and field trips. All services are 
provided free of charge. 

The Family Place 
Contact: 

Ann Barnet, M.D., President 
The Family Place 
3309 16th Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20010 
Tel: 202-265-0149 
Fax: 202-483-0650 

Program Type: 

Parent education, life skills and self-help training, sup- 
port groups, and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

Pregnant women and Hispanic and African-American 
families with young children. 

Setting: 

Drop-in centers in low-income neighborhoods in 
Washington, D.C. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

A compi'ter-based tracking system to monitor client 
demographics, needs, services, and outcomes has 
yielded encouraging findings, such as fewer low 
birthweight infants for Family Place families (4 per- 
cent) than for the District of Columbia as a whole (14 
percent) or for Hispanics in the District (6 to 7 per- 
cent). Participant satisfaction, as reflected in referrals 
and focus groups, is quite high. 



Annual Budget: 

$700,000, to serve approximately 2,400 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

National and local foundations; the Kellogg Founda- 
tion; and individuals, businesses, and churches. 

Program Description: 

The Family Place has two family drop-in centers in 
the culturally diverse Adams-Morgan and Shaw neigh- 
borhoods of Washington, D.C. The Family Place is 
one of a number of missions in the ecumenical 
Church of the Saviour that are collectively devoted to 
serving the interrelated needs of the inner-city poor. 

The centers' activities include social services and re- 
ferrals, followup with prenatal and pediatric medical 
care, parenting guidance sessions, parent support 
groups, prenatal and parent education classes, nutri- 
tious meals, life skills-building classes that include 
literacy and English as a Second Language, and 
parent-child sports/recreation activities such as field 
trips. Though families receive many services from 
staff, the heart of The Family Place is the support 
families give to one another. In addition to passing on 
the word about The Family Place (80 percent of new 
families are referred by participants), families rent 
apartments together, take care of each other's chil- 
dren, pass down baby clothes, and are available in 
times of crisis or loneliness. To foster this network of 
support groups and help build larger community in- 
volvement, The Family Place engages participants 
actively in the planning, development, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of all its services and activities. 

Family Resource Center for 
Development, Education, and 
Nutrition (CEBEN) 

Contact: 

Emily Vargas Adams 

CEDEN Family Resource Center for Development, 

Education, and Nutrition 
P.O. Box 6158 
1208 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78702 
Tel: 512-477-1130 
Fax: 512-477-9205 

Program Type: 

Parent education, family counseling, and social 
services. 
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Target Population: 

Adolescent parents and their children. 

Setting: 

Program office in Austin, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$1 million to serve approximately 3,695 individuals. 
Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), U.S. Department of Education (ED), local 
government agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

CEDEN is a private, nonprofit research and develop- 
ment center that provides comprehensive education 
and social services to parents and children of all eth- 
nic backgrounds. CEDEN seeks to improve child de- 
velopment and prevent abuse and neglect by 
addressing biological risk factors (prematurity, low 
birth weight, and malnutrition), socioeconomic risk 
factors (poverty and homelessness), and family risk 
factors (mother's age, education level, and social 
isolation). 

CEDEN conducts home visits before and after birth, 
assesses infant development, and recommends indi- 
vidualized family service plans. New parents are 
taught about prenatal and postnatal care, child devel- 
opment, infant stimulation, health, nutrition, home 
safety, and substance abuse prevention. They are also 
taught positive discipline methods, coping skills, and 
stress management. Special attention is given to high- 
risk and developmentally delayed children. Specific 
services for parents include family advocacy and case 
management, support groups, counseling, and 
parenting classes. Adolescent parents are taught how 
to set and achieve goals to enhance their educational 
opportunities, careers, and families. A Family Learning 
Resource Center offers courses in literacy, math, and 
English. Materials arc multicultural and bilingual. 



First Stop for Families 

Contact: 

Joan Shaw 
Director 

Miami Bridge, Inc. 

2810 Northwest South River, South 

Miami, FL 33125 

Tel: 305-635-8953 

Fax: 305-636-3521 

Program Type: 

Family intervention that emphasizes needs assessment 
and securing appropriate services. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and families not currently involved in 
the social services system. 

Setting: 

Homes in Miami, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000 to serve approximately 500 individuals. 

Sources of Funding: 

State funds. 

Program Description: 

First Stop for Families is a home-based counseling 
service that offers intensive family interventions to 
those not currently involved in the social services sys- 
tem. First Stop provides the initial intake, assessment, 
and intervention for youths and/or families. 

Clients are identified primarily through referrals from 
local schools, police departments, and social service 
agencies. 

The program first screens all referrals to determine 
eligibility; particular emphasis is placed on identifying 
runaway, ungovernable, or truant youths. Once ac- 
cepted into the program, the clients receive compre- 
hensive service needs assessments, followed by 
development of plans to meet the identified needs. 
Subsequent services include crisis intervention; home- 
based individual and family counseling; referrals to 
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appropriate services; case management to ensure 
access to prevention, mediation, and treatment ser- 
vices; and followup contacts 180 days after termina- 
tion of services. 

Services are available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Appropriate client data are maintained in a computer- 
ized system, maintained by Miami Badge, Inc., the 
parent organization of First Stop for Families. 

Foundation for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse 

Contact: 

George Mezinko 
Director 

3050 Central Avenue 
Toledo, OH 43606-1700 
Tel: 419-535-3232 
Fax: 419-535-1989 

Program Type: 

Social services and parent education on issues of 
child abuse. 

Target Population: 

Parents, community. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Daig Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Sources of Funding: 

Exchange Clubs of America, public and corporate 
donations. 

Annual Budget: 

$49,483. 

Program Description: 

The National Exchange Club Foundation for the Pre- 
vention of Child Abuse is an outgrowth of the Ex- 
change Clubs of America, which began focusing on 
child abuse prevention in 1979. The Foundation's aim 
is to provide public education about child abuse and 
its prevention, offer volunteer parenting assistance 



and other support services through the Exchange 
Club Centers, and provide technical assistance to Ex- 
change Clubs and other child abuse organizations. 

Two recent projects of the Foundation include 
KidCode, which urges parents and children to choose 
a protective password for personal safety, and Time 
Out Teddy, a public information campaign. Time Out 
Teddy is a mascot who urges parents to take more 
time out for their children. A variety of parent educa- 
tion courses are provided to parents through the Ex- 
change Club Centers on topics such as parenting, 
community awareness education, food and clothing 
assistance, and supervised visitation programs. Volun- 
teer parent-aides also provide home visitation services 
to abusing parents, after receiving extensive training. 
The parent-aides are urged to provide support and 
encouragement to parents, to model nonabusive ways 
of parenting, and to address the special needs of each 
family. The Foundation provides various resources to 
Exchange Clubs, including a Child Abuse Prevention 
Kit and Project Guide. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

To obtain information on Exchange Club Centers in 
particular localities, call 800-760-3413. 

Friends of the Family, Inc. 

Contact: 

Kathleen Ward 

Director of Development 

Friends of the Family, Inc. 

1001 Eastern Avenue, Second Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21202-4364 

Tel: 410-659-7701 

Fax: 410-783-0814 

Program Type: 

Family intervention through parent education, 
support and other social services, and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Young, low-income parents of children birth through 
age 3. 

Setting: 

Nineteen Family Support Centers throughout 
Maryland. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Studies have revealed that 94 percent of all teenage 
participants continue education or have received a 
GED or high school diploma working with the Family 
Support Centers. In 1992, the program saw only 5 
repeat pregnancies out of 400 adolescent parents un- 
der :ge 17. The program received the 1991 Innova- 
tion in State and local government award from the 
Ford Foundation and Harvard University's John F. 
Kennedy School of Government. 

Annual Budget: 

$8.3 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and foundations such as the Strauss 
and Goldseker Foundations. 

Program Description: 

Friends of the Family, established by a small group of 
family service professionals, was modeled upon a 
Chicago program called "An Ounce of Prevention." It 
acts as an intermediary to develop community-based 
family support programs in collaboration with public 
and private funders and, in turn, provides funding, 
technical assistance, and evaluations to a statewide 
network of Family Support. Centers that serve urban 
and rural communities. In Baltimore, there are 7 
funded centers, and plans are to expand the number 
of centers statewide to 30. 

The Family Support Centers are located in neighbor- 
hoods that have high concentrations of adolescent 
pregnancy, poverty, low birthweight babies, high 
school dropouts, child abuse and neglect, unemploy- 
ment, and children who are not ready for school. In 
their role as trainers, Friends of the Family staff pro- 
vide expertise in infant and toddler development, 
social work, mental health counseling, and education. 

Services delivered at the centers include structured 
classes and groups in addition to drop-in services. 
Core services are child care services for infants and 
toddlers through age 3 while parents participate in 
Center programs; health and parent education; em- 
ployability classes; recreation for parents and children; 
developmental assessments for children and 



remediation of developmental problems; short-term 
counseling; adolescent pregnancy prevention services 
to delay both first and subsequent pregnancies; and 
inhome services for "hard-to-reach" families. Friends 
of the Family coordinates its services with other gov- 
ernment agencies such as those of health, education, 
and social services and therefore acts as a referral 
source for Center participants who need intensive 
counseling, health treatments, or other services. 

Some centers provide such additional services as The 
Nurturing Program, a child abuse prevention program 
that emphasizes parenting training, and support 
groups for interracial couples, children of alcoholics, 
grandparents who are parenting, parents whose chil- 
dren are in foster care, new parents, foster care par- 
ents, and fathers. Preteen and teen clubs feature 
theater, dance, and job clubs; tutoring; and summer 
camps. 

Center programs operate on a neighborhood and fam- 
ily empowerment model in which participants are 
treated as equal partners in the effort, not as "clients" 
or "cases." They share in policy decisions and in pro- 
gram development implementation. All programs are 
voluntary and free and although most support single 
mothers, more are being adapted to attract young 
fathers as well. 

In addition, Friends of the Family administers Family 
Start, 1 of 34 model Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Programs funded by the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, and the Maryland Com- 
munity Benefits Network, a computer network that 
provides information to Baltimore City citizens about 
Federal, State, and local entitlement programs. 

See also the listing of Friends of the Family in the 
"Information and Technical Assistance" section, vol- 
ume 2, of this Guide. 

Georgia Council on Child Abuse, Inc. 
(GCCA) 

Contact: 

Carole Steele 

Director of Programs 

Georgia Council on Child Abuse, Inc. 

1375 Peachtree Street N.E., Suite 200 

Atlanta, GA 30309 

Tel: 404-870-6565, 800-532-3208 (statewide) 
Fax: 404-870-6541 
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Program Type: 

Statewide community-based child abuse prevention 
and victim services. 

Target Population: 

Youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Program offices and home-based services. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $2 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and local sources, annual campaign funds, spe- 
cial events, and grants. 

Program Description: 

GCCA was formed as the result of a merger of Parents 
Anonymous of Georgia and the Georgia Chapter of 
the National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse. 
GCCA seeks to break the cycle of child abuse through 
a multifaceted set of goals that include increasing 
awareness , nd public responsiveness, developing 
professional resources, preventing child abuse, and 
supporting research and program evaluation. For in- 
stance, one of the most effective ways to prevent 
child abuse is to give parents hands-on help at the 
beginning of a child's life by offering support and 
guidance at the earliest possible point and continuing 
support over the child's early years. One of GCCA's 
programs consists of First Steps, which provides sup- 
port to the stresses of parenting; other programs offer 
strategies for raising healthy children. A recent GCCA 
initiative to prevent child abuse is the development of 
a voluntary neonatal home visitation for high-risk 
families called Healthy Families Georgia. 

GCCA's programs utilize volunteers based in local 
communities. In addition, GCCA's Advocacy Commit- 
tee promotes an annual agenda of child and family 
advocacy issues and keeps elected officials and politi- 
cal candidates informed about children's issues. 
GCCA's Survivor Support Services offer support 
groups for survivors of sexual, physical, and emo- 
tional child abuse. GCCA also has a statewide, toll- 
free helpline that offers counseling, information, and 



referrals. GCCA's outreach activities are discussed in 
the "Information and Technical Assistance" section, 
volume 2, of this Guide. 

Governor's Cabinet on Children 
and Families 

Contact: 

Lyle Sattes 
Director 

2 Players Club Drive 
Charleston, WV 25311 
Tel: 304-558-0600 
Fax: 304-558-0596 

Program Type: 

Family services through community involvement and 
management. 

Target Population: 

Children at risk and their families. 

Setting: 

West Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

EvJuation Information: 

The Cabinet is evaluating each community program; 
results are not yet available. In addition, results of a 
large-scale study of the status of children and families 
in West Virginia conducted by Price-Waterhouse will 
be used to shape priorities for Cabinet programs. 
Eventually, the Cabinet intends to establish commu- 
nity programs in all counties. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.9 million total since August 1990. 
Sources of Funding: 

Grants, seed money, and private organizations. 
Program Description: 

In August 1990, the State of West Virginia put to- 
gether a sweeping education reform package that 
created the Governor's Cabinet on Children and Fami- 
ne:?. The program aims to give local communities the 
authority and resources to develop their own 
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family-focused service delivery system and remove 
roadblocks to increasing system efficiency and cost- 
effectiveness. Moving from a categorical, fragmented 
system to one that responds collaboratively across 
agencies, the program shifts the locus and authority 
for service delivery from the State to regions and 
localities. 

The new system is remarkably simple in structure. 
Local representatives from a community (consisting of 
at least one full county) develop a service delivery 
plan that reflects the needs of the community. If the 
plan meets program prescriptions — by involving pro- 
viders from the fields of health, mental health, human 
services, and education; agreeing to a single gover- 
nance entity with a minority of service providers; and 
representing the philosophy of providing consistent 
family services and support — then the Cabinet can 
waive State rules and regulations and transfer appro- 
priate State funds to give the community complete 
control over the newly created family resource 
network. 

There is no service delivery blueprint for communities 
to follow. Each community, as long as it meets mini- 
mum requirements, may provide needed local ser- 
vices. Some examples of services include a prenatal 
home visitor program, adult literacy education and 
transportation, and construction of a comprehensive 
health clinic (the only one in the county) inside a 
new middle-high school. To assist communities, cabi- 
net staff provide training programs as well as techni- 
cal assistance in such relevant areas as early child- 
hood education and program finance. The only State 
role thereafter is to provide technical assistance and 
evaluations; thus, the local community has authority 
over operations. 

Hawaii Early Intervention System 

Contact: 

Loretta J. Fuddy 
Chief 

Maternal and Child Health Branch 
State Department of Health 
741-A Sunset Avenue 
Honolulu, HI 9681 6 
Tel: 808-735-9022 
Fax: 808-735-9032 



Program Type: 

Family intervention through medical care, parent edu- 
cation, and counseling and support services. 

Target Population: 

Pregnant women and adolescent and other young 
parents and their children. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Hawaii. 

Project Startup Date: 

1970's. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$7 million to serve approximately 13,725 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

Hawaii Department of Health, county agencies, the 
United Way, and local fundraising efforts. 

Program Description: 

In this program, a statewide network of perinatal 
health care services enrolls pregnant women in prena- 
tal care and provides community-based health educa- 
tion and counseling for pregnant women and mothers 
of infants. 

Healthy Start, a key component of Hawaii's Early In- 
tervention System, was developed in response to an 
alarming increase in confirmed child abuse and parent 
neglect cases from the mid-1970's to the mid-1980's. 
The program begins by screening families at the time 
of birth for factors associated with child abuse or ne- 
glect, such as poverty, single-parent status, substance 
abuse, inadequate housing, and inability to cope with 
parenting problems. 

Once a family is identified as needing support, para- 
professional staff begin visiting weekly for about a 
year. After a year, visits are monthly and then quar- 
terly until the child is 5. Staff work with families to 
obtain adequate nutrition, clothing, and shelter and to 
teach young parents about infant care and develop- 
ment. Most important, the home visitors become 
friends, advocates, and partners with families to im- 
prove their lives. Participating in parent education 
classes and suppoit groups bolsters parents' morale 
and helps them learn effective parenting skills. 
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In addition to Healthy Start and the perinatal services 
program, Hawaii's Early Intervention System includes: 

• Baby SAFE (Substance Abuse Free Environment) — 
Outreach and treatment services are available on each 
island targeting the problems of substance-abusing 
pregnant and postpartum women and their infants. 

• Physician Involvement Project — A physician aware- 
ness-building and training effort that seeks to ensure 
every child accessible, affordable, and comprehensive 
primary medical care. 

• Lead Poisoning Prevention Program — A new pro- 
gram providing community outreach, screening, and 
appropriate management for lead-poisoned children. 

• Zero to Three — A program providing developmen- 
tal services to children who are at risk environmen- 
tally, biologically, or developmentally, it uses a 
tracking system to enhance coordination of services. 

Healthy Families America 

Contact: 

Leslie Mitchel Bond 

National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Suite 1600 
Chicago, IL 60604 
Tel: 312-663-3520 

Program Type: 

Neonatal home visitation program. 
Target Population: 

At-risk families with children ages newborn to 5 
years. 

Setting: 

Participating States include Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 



Sources of Funding: 

Various local, State, and Federal sources. 

Program Description: 

Modeled after Hawaii's Healthy Start Program, the 
National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse, in part- 
nership with Ronald McDonald Children's Charities, is 
implementing Healthy Families America. Tailored to a 
community's needs and strengths, the program is de- 
signed to support new parents through the establish- 
ment of intensive home visitor services nationwide. In 
addition to home visits, paraprofessionals coordinate 
access to community-based services including hous- 
ing, substance abuse treatment, and supplemental 
food programs. Additionally, families are linked to a 
health care provider to ensure that children receive 
ongoing care, are screened for developmental delay, 
and receive proper immunizations. 




Contact: 

Susan James 
Gary Small 

University Extension Educators 

University of Wyoming Cooperative Extension Service 
1700 Snyder Avenue 
Cheyenne, WY 82001 
Tel: 307-638-4383 
Fax: 307-638-4223 

Program Type: 

Family counseling and child care. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-18 and their parents. 

Setting: 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 



Information Source: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 



(NCCAN). Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Annual Budget: 

Varies with community. Recommended budget 
$150,000-$200,000. 



Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Youth at Risk funds, 
Wyoming Drug and Alcohol grant, United Way, and 
private and commercial donations. 

Program Descriptions 

The Healthy Infant/Capable Adolescent Project, a coa- 
lition for Community Programming for High Risk 
Youth, in Cheyenne, Wyoming, was developed to 
respond to the needs of at-risk youths, including ado- 
lescent parents, their infants, and preteens. Youths, 
ages 5-18, at risk for stress, suicide, pregnancy, sexu- 
ally transmitted disease, substance abuse, or school 
dropout in Laramie County, a rural community of 
50,000 in Southeast Wyoming, are included in the 
target population. The comprehensive program pro- 
vides education, group and individual counseling, 
outreach and infant care utilizing curriculums from 
Laramie County School District #1, Family Life Educa- 
tion, and CES Expanded Food Nutrition Education 
Program. A health program developed by Cheyenne 
Children's Clinic and Building Self-Esteem in grades 
5-12 has been implemented. 

Sponsors of the program include: Laramie County 
Cooperative Extension, Laramie County School District 
#1, Attention Homes, Cheyenne Child Care Centers, 
Department of Family Services, and Laramie County 
Public Health. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Gene Rohrbeck, 4-H Youth Specialist, 307-261-5917. 

Healthy Start Program for 
Prevention of Child Abuse and 
Neglect 

Contact: 

Gail F. Breakey 

Betsy Uohara Pratt 

Hawaii Family Stress Center 

1833 Kalakaua Avenue, Suite 1001 

Honolulu, HI 96815 

Tel: 808-947-5700 

Fax: 808-O44-2751 

Program Type: 

Home visitation program for new parents. 
Target Population: 

At-risk families with children ages birth to 5 years. 
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Setting: 

Twelve operational sites in Hawaii. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1985. 

Information Source: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NCCAN). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $400,000 per program (there are four 
different programs). 

Sources of Funding: 

Maternal and Child Health Branch of Hawaii's Depart- 
ment, of Health, private foundations, and local 
fundraising events. 

Program Description: 

Paraprofessional home visitors provide parent support 
services to new parents identified at risk of abuse for 
up to 5 years after birth. Families receive other health 
and child development services including crisis inter- 
vention; parent child interaction promotion; assistance 
in obtaining housing, food, and other resources; refer- 
rals to physician services; counseling; spouse and 
substance abuse services; and life skills role modeling. 
The results of the program have been highly success- 
ful, with near elimination of child abuse in served 
populations. The program is serving as a model for 
the National Committee for Prevention of Child 
Abuse's demonstration program, Healthy Start 
America, which seeks to replicate the Hawaii model 
across the country. 

Helping Hands, Inc. 

Contact: 

Herman R. Medina 

Substance and Child Abuse Coordinator 
P.O. Box 85 
Mora, NM 87732 
Tel: 505-387-2288 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse and child abuse prevention. 
Target Population: 

High school students, families, and community 
members. 

Setting: 

Schools, program office in Mora, New Mexico. 
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Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State grants. 

Program Description: 

The school -based Helping Hands program engages in 
activities aimed at substance abuse and child abuse 
prevention. The Helping Hands Violence Prevention 
program consists of a series of weekly educational 
sessions presented to high school students in grades 
9-12. The violence prevention effort includes peer 
mediation. Helping Hands is also involved in indi- 
vidual, family, and group counseling on alcohol and 
other drugs, peer substance abuse education, parent 
education, babysitter certification, and a pilot project 
to empower the community to meet its own needs. 

Home Visitation Program for 
Adolescent Mothers 

Contact: 

Allison Eckhardt 
Box 519, Fairgrounds 
El Reno, OK 73036 
Tel: 405-262-0155 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention. 

Target Population: 

Adolescent mothers and their infants. 

Setting: 

Canadian County, Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local government 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

Oklahoma continues to be ranked among the top 10 
States nationally for high teen pregnancy rates. Over 
8,000 infants a year are born to adolescent mothers in 
Oklahoma, over 500 of the mothers are less than 15 
years of age, and most of the births are to single 
mothers. In Canadian County, the number of births 
to adolescents in the past 3 years has been over 100 
each year. Of the child abuse victims, roughly half 
are children of adolescent parents at the time of the 
birth of their first child. To prevent a cycle of teen 
pregnancy leading to child abuse, counseling and 
other emotional and therapeutic support services 
are offered through a special program of weekly 
home visits and support groups. This program is a 
collaboration of the Canadian County Health Depart- 
ment, Canadian County Department of Human Ser- 
vices, Canadian Valley Vo Tech School, area high 
schools, and Park View Hospital. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Anne McDonald Culp, Ph.D., 40i>-744-7186. 




Contact: 

David Haapala 
Executive Director 
Behavioral Sciences Institute 
1901 Markham Avenue N.E. 
Tacoma, WA 98422 
Tel: 206-927-7547 

Program Type: 

Family intervention and counseling. 

Target Population: 

At-risk children ages 0-17. 

Setting: 

12 counties in Washington State. 

Project Startup Date: 

1974. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

Twelve months after entering the program, 88 percent 
of the children targeted by caseworkers for out-of- 
home placement remain in their own homes, and 
child and family functioning have shown significant 
improvement, on standardized measures. In 1987, a 
similar program in the Bronx, New York, which was 
designed to test the Homebuilders treatment model in 
a large urban setting, achieved a high level of success, 
with 304 children from 157 families served. 

Annual Budget: 

$2.9 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Department of Social and Health Services, State of 
Washington. 

Program Description: 

Homebuilders is an intensive family preservation pro- 
gram designed to avert the unnecessary placement of 
children into foster, group, or institutional care. Case- 
workers provide referrals which indicate that, without 
the program's intervention, immediate out-of-home 
placement is the most likely course of action for the 
targeted children who are identified as at risk, due to 
serious child protection, family conflict, and mental 
health concerns. 

The program provides flexible treatment io individual 
families free of charge, Trained therapists work with 
two families for 1 month, performing activities that 
include help with material necessities (such as food, 
clothing, and shelter), and mental health therapy. 
Available 24 hours a day, the therapists provide an 
individualized, flexible treatment plan in the clients' 
homes, neighborhoods, and schools. 

Illusion Theater 

Contact: 

Nancy Riestenberg 
Director 

Prevention Program 
Illusion Theater 

528 Hennepin Avenue, Suite 704 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
Tel: 612-339-4944 
Fax: 612-337-8042 

Program Type: 

Arts program targeted at sexual abuse, violence, and 
sexual harassment prevention. 



Target Population: 

Young children, adolescents, and adults. 
Setting: 

Schools and community settings nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The program was chosen as one of nine exemplary 
rape crisis programs in the country by a National In- 
stitute of Mental Health Study (1985); highlighted in 
Koss and Harvey's study of clinical and community 
interventions in 1991. 

Annual Budget: 

$400,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Foundation grants, United Way, Federal grants, fees 
for performances and other services. 

Program Description: 

Illusion Theater is nationally known for its theatrical 
presentations about the prevention of sexual abuse, 
interpersonal violence, HIV/ AIDS, sexual harassment, 
and the promotion of healthy relationships and diver- 
sity. The plays are interactive, with a prevention spe- 
cialist moderating the performance, stopping action to 
give information or to engage the audience in a dis- 
cussio Since 1978, nine plays have been created, 
include £ TOUCH and NO EASY ANSWERS, two sexual 
abuse prevention plays for children and adolescents; 
FAMILY, a play with music about strengthening fami- 
lies and preventing interpersonal violence; and 
PEACE: UP.', a play for elementary students about vio- 
lence and sexual harassment prevention. TOUCH and 
NO EASY ANSWERS are available on videotape. The 
theater runs seminars for parents and trains teachers 
and other professionals who work with children and 
adolescents. It has developed formal curricula for el- 
ementary students (Child Sexual Abuse Prevention 
Project: An Educational Program for Children and 
Child Sexual Abuse Prevention.- How to Take the First 
Steps) and for adolescents (No Easy Answers.- A Sexual 
Abuse Prevention Curriculum for Junior and Senior 
High School Students and TRUST: A Manual to Train 
Sexual Abuse Prevention Peer Educators'). The theater 
also offers training to other agencies to produce the 
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plays in their own communities and consults with 
individuals and agencies nationally and internationally 
on establishing prevention education programs. 

Just for Kii&s, 4-H Adventure Club 

Contact: 

Barbara B. Abo 

Extension Home Economist 

5880 Glenwood Avenue 

Boise, ID 83714 

Tel: 208-377-2107 

Fax: 208-375-8715 

Internet: ada@uidaho.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care. 

Target Population: 

Youth;; in grades K-6. 

Setting: 

Six sites located in low-to middle-income Boise, 
Idaho, neighborhoods. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Although Boise has so many working mothers (80 
percent according to census data), many of their chil- 
dren are not in child care. The children who are 
home alone must cope with loneliness, isolation, fear, 
and lost opportunities for educational and social de- 
velopment. Just for Kicks provides a year-round child 
care program for children from kindergarten through 
sixth grade. This project has served 447 children to 
date and is the result of collaboration among Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Boise School District, Volunteer Advi- 
sory Board, Child Care Connections, St. Luke's 
Hospital, McDonald's, Junior League, and West One 
Bancorp. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Arlinda Nauman, State 4-H Director, 208-885-6321. 

Kids After School, Inc. (KAS) 

Contact: 

Jackie Clark 
Extension Specialist 
4-H Youth Programs 
Umberger Hall, Room 201 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, KS 66506 
Tel: 913-532-5800 
Fax: 913-532-6487 

Program Type: 

Community involvement emphasizing child care, aca- 
demic enrichment, and parent education. 

Target Population: 

Youths, ages 5-12, and their families. 

Setting: 

Elementary schools in Reno County, Kansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Videos, tapes, and handbooks to replicato the pro- 
gram have been distributed statewide, and an annual 
report and evaluation are being prepared. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, colleges and universities, and private 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

iii Reno County, Kansas, more than 20 percent of 
elementary school-age children return home from 
school to empty houses. The County exceeds State 
averages in rates of school dropout (18 percent), teen 
pregnancy (8 percent) and youth substance abuse (7 
percent). To address these issues, KAS is a school- 
based program that provides school enrichment, 
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instructional television and radio, individual learn- 
ing, mentoring programs, family counseling, and 
the Child Adult Care Food Program. In addition, the 
program offers staff training, parent-staff conferences 
every 2 weeks, a monthly Kids After School newslet- 
ter, and an ongoing community education presenta- 
tion by KAS Inc. project director and members. The 
after-school program is staffed by experienced site 
directors who coordinate activities with school admin- 
istrators, community volunteer speakers, and the KAS 
organization. 

Reno County Extension Services, in cooperation 
with KAS, will replicate the program in six schools 
throughout the county, including one for develop- 
mentally disabled children who, along with low- 
income children, will be targeted for a reduced-fee 
program. Each KAS site is a licensed child care facility 
with a certified staff that meets Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Health and Environment guidelines. 

The program is a collaborative effort among Kansas 
State University and Reno County Extension Service, 
Centers for Action of Columbia, Missouri, Hutchinson 
Community College, Hutchinson Recreation Commis- 
sion, YMCA, Unified School Districts #308 and #309, 
and Training and Evaluation Center for the 
Handicapped, Inc. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. C. R. Salmon, Assistant Director for Kansas Coop- 
erative Extension Service, 913-532-5800; Sharon V. 
Merriman, County Extension Agent, 316-662-2371. 

Knox County 4-H School Age 
Program 

Contact: 

Leslie McCann 
Larry Hall 

Knox County 4-H Agent 

Ohio State University Extension, Knox County 

999 Harcourt Road 

P.O. Box 1268 

iMount Vernon, OH 43050-8262 
Tel: 614-397-0401 
Fax: 614-393-0126 

Internet: Knox@agvax2.ag.Ohio-State.EDU 



Program Type: 

Child care with elementary school education enrich- 
ment and sports/recreation. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 5-12 and their families. 

Setting: 

Elementary school in Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Knox County 4-H School Age Program provides 
educational and recreational child care to low-income, 
at-risk youths ages 5-12 and their families. The pro- 
gram is designed to positively affect the lives of the 
families it serves. The children are improving their 
group cooperative skills and communications while 
the parents are learning effective parenting skills. The 
program includes: teacher facilitation of children's 
activities, inservice training to parents and children, 
family dinners and recreational activities such as field 
trips, a 4-H Club program, tutoring, and community 
service projects. This program is a collaborative effort 
of Mount Vernon City Schools, Library of Mount 
Vernon and Knox County, Knox County Department 
of Human Services, Juvenile Court, Knox County 
Health Department, Knox County Schools, Mount 
Vernon Nazarene College, and Alcohol and Drug 
Freedom Center of Knox County. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Richard Clark, Ohio State University Extension, 
614-292-0202. 



KY Family Resources and Youth 
Services Centers (KY FRYSC) 

Contact: 

Marcia Morganti 
Program Director 

Family Resources and Youth Services Centers 

Cabinet for Human Resources 

275 East Main Street 

Frankfort, KY 40621 

Tel: 502-564-4986 

Fax: 502-564-6108 

Program Type: 

Family, social, support, and referral services. 
Target Population: 

Families eligible to receive free school meals, youths 
ages 2-18. 

Setting: 

Centers throughout Kentucky. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Kentucky is the first State to implement integrated 
services centers for children and families statewide 
and to define family support as a core program for 
children's success in its 1990 Reform Act. With funds 
from the Annie E. Casey Foundation, centers are initi- 
ating an evaluation of whether the programs meet 
outcome indicators for school-based performance 
standards and to identify the most successful program 
approaches. 

Annual Budget: 

$26.4 million for fiscal year 1993-1994. 
Sources of Funding: 

State Interagency Task Force; Annie E. Casey 
Foundation. 

Program Description: 

Recognizing that school reform accomplishes nothing 
if circumstances prevent students from being ready to 
learn, Kentucky instituted a comprehensive, statewide 
strategy to help children and families confront 
problems in their lives. Through Family Resources 



and Youth Services Centers in or near schools across 
Kentucky, children and families can obtain needed 
services or referrals, as well as active support. The 
first step is to identify and coordinate existing re- 
sources and to link families with the services they 
need. 

When service gaps are known, the centers work to fill 
them. There is an overall prevention focus with the 
obvious need for intervention efforts as well. 

Although each community is also encouraged to de- 
velop local goals, certain components must be in- 
cluded at all centers. Family Resources Centers, which 
are linked to elementary schools, must provide full- 
time child care for 2- and 3-year-olds and afterschool 
care for children ages 4-12; health and education ser- 
vices for new and expectant parents; parent education 
to enhance parenting skills (through home visits, 
classes, and other vehicles); support and training for 
child care providers; and health services or referrals. 

Youth Services Centers, located in or near middle 
schools and high schools, must provide either services 
or referrals for health and social services, employment 
counseling, summer and part-time job training and 
placement, substance abuse services, family crisis in- 
tervention and mental health counseling. Combined 
Family Resources and Youth Services Centers operate 
at some sites. 

The 383 centers operating in 1993-1994 represent 651 
Kentucky schools with more than 191,000 students. 
More centers will be added until they serve the ap- 
proximately 1,130 schools in which 20 percent of the 
students are eligible to receive free school meals. The 
plan is to serve 100 percent of eligible schools by 
1997. 

Lafayette Courts Family 
Development Center 

Contact: 

James Massey 
Project Director 

Lafayette Courts Family Development Center 
200 North Aisquith Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
Tel: 410-396-9321 
Fax: 410-396-4064 



Program Type: 

Social services, emphasizing child care, counseling, 
and vocational training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk, inner-city youths and their low-income 
families. 

Setting: 

Lafayette Courts public housing community in Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Community Development Block Grant and Baltimore 
Housing Authority to serve approximately 750 families 
served annually. 

Program Description: 

At Lafayette Courts, an 816-unit highrise development 
in Baltimore, approximately 85 percent of the families 
are on welfare, nearly 50 percent of the adults did not 
complete high school, and 90 percent of the house- 
holds have only one parent. The Family Development 
Center was opened in 1987 when city officials recog- 
nized that service networks were inaccessible to these 
residents. Among the specialized programs offered 
through the onsite Center are child care for infants, 
preschoolers, and school-age children; programs for 
teenagers who have dropped out of school or are at 
risk of doing so; programs for those who are doing 
well in school; and job training, educational 
remediation, counseling, and other social services 
for adults who need to overcome the barriers to self- 
sufficiency. 

Most of these services are located either within the 
project (in space created from converting several 
units) or in a school directly across the street. Since 
city agencies assign staff to the Center, it can offer a 
wide array of services on a relatively small budget. 
Case managers at Lafayette Courts work with families 
to develop short-term and long-range goals and also 
help connect families with available services and 



resources inside and outside the Family Development 
Center. Having developed relationships with other 
agencies through networking, case managers coach 
clients on how to interact with public agencies and 
contact relevant agencies to alert them to a client's 
arrival. 

Let's Prevent Abuse Project 

Contact: 

Deb Jones 
Coordinator 

Parent Advocacy Coalition for Education Rights 
4826 Chicago Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, MN 55417-1098 
Tel: 612-827-2966 
Fax: 612-827-3065 

Program Type: 

Education program for children and youths with dis- 
abilities, their parents, and professionals who work in 
the field. 

Target Population: 

Children and youths with disabilities, parents, and 
professionals. 

Setting: 

PACER Center Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse on Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Annual Report 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education, foundations, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. 

Program Description: 

Parent Advocacy Coalition for Educational Rights, an 
information and training center for parents and their 
children with disabilities, established the Let's Prevent 
Abuse Project to provide services for children, 
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parents, and professionals. The services include pup- 
pet shows that teach youths in grades K-4 about child 
abuse and youths in grades K-3 about family 
strengths. There are also professional inservices of- 
fered to professionals who work with early childhood 
(0-5 year olds) populations and for those working 
with elementary-age populations. Program materials 
are available for sale to other groups. 

See also "Technical Assistance and Information" sec- 
tion, in volume 2 of this Guide. 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 
Migrant Child Development 
Program (LXUMCBP) 

Contact: 

Parker C. Coble 

Program Director 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 

Migrant Child Development Program 

65 Billerbeck Street 

P.O. Box 70 

New Oxford, PA 17350 

Tel: 717-624-4616 

Fax: 717-624-3866 

Program Type: 

Education and training through child care, parent 
education, and career development for youths. 

Target Population: 

Migrant youths, ages birth-21, and their families. 
Setting: 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

1958. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Each year, LIUMCDP evaluates its staff, students, and 
program through input from staff and parents, as well 
as a State team that evaluates preschool and school 
programs. Student progress is measured by a variety 
of educational tests. 



Annual Budget: 

$1.5 million for fiscal year 1992. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education and other State and 
local sources. 

Program Description: 

Children of migrant families move an average of four 
times during the school year and miss nearly half of 
all scheduled school days. As a result of this constant 
disruption of their education, many migrant children 
fall behind their nonmigrant peers and are at risk of 
school failure. The LIUMCDP Program provides a 
comprehensive set of services to meet the needs of 
migrant children from birth through age 21. 

For very young children, education services empha- 
sizing academic readiness are provided under contract 
arrangements with LIUMCDP at child care centers and 
group and family child care homes. For school-age 
children, LIUMCDP provides intervention specialists, 
at no cost, to schools serving migrant children. For 
children with limited English proficiency, Project 
PIAGET, a National Academic Excellence program 
focusing on increasing English language communica- 
tion skills and improving children's self-image, is in- 
corporated into child care center curriculums and 
other school programs. 

LIUMCDP also works to strengthen parents in their 
roles as teachers and advocates for their children. The 
Parents as Tutors Program teaches migrant parents 
how to facilitate learning and become educational 
advocates for their children. The Federal Even Start 
Program helps parents become better teachers and 
supporters of their children and improve their own 
literacy. 

Due to the nature of their parents' employment, many 
migrant children are not aware of career opportunities 
ou'side agriculture. To fill this gap, LIUMCDP offers 
career development training to educate migrant 
youths about alternative careers and provide them 
experiential learning opportunities through a hands- 
on work program. Students ages 15-21 who have not 
yet graduated from high school have the opportunity 
to participate in a schools-to-work program, dividing 
their time between a job and the classroom. 
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Lincoln Learning Trails 

Contact: 

Al Zwilling 
Unit Leader 

Mercer County Extension Unit 

702 S.E. Third Street 

Aledo, IL 61231 

Tel: 309-582-5106 

Fax: 309-582-7338 

Internet: zwillinga@idea.ag.uiuc.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care and parent education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-12 and parents. 

Setting: 

Schools in Mercer County, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$70,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Illinois local 4-H 
Foundation, agencies and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

This program reaches youths ages 5-12 and their par- 
ents in afterschool and summer enrichment education 
programs based on research curriculum. This popula- 
tion, located throughout Aledo, Sherrard, and 
Westmer Unit Schools and Communities of Mercer 
County, Illinois, has been identified as having several 
risk factors. Between 9.9-15 percent of the population 
falls below poverty level; there is an 8-11 percent 
unemployment rate; and 33-38 percent of persons 
over 25 years of age have less than 12 years of formal 
education. One-third of the junior high students con- 
sume between 1-5 drinks of alcohol per month and 5 
percent consume 2-4 drinks per week, which also 
raises issues of possible substance abuse. This pro- 
gram is a collaboration of USDA; University of Illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service; Mercer County YMCA; 
R1CCA; the local prevention provider; Aledo, Sherrard, 
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and Westmer Unit schools; and citizen groups of the 
Aledo, Sherrard, and Westmer communities. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. David Pyle, Assistant Director, 217-333-0910. 

Linking Substance Abuse to Child 
Abuse and Neglect in American 
Indian Communities 

Contact: 

Larry Douglas 

National Indian Child Welfare Association 
3611 Southwest Hood Street, Suite 201 
Portland, OR 97201 
Tel: 503-222-4044 
Fax: 503-222-4007 

Program Type: 

Public awareness campaign. 

Target Population: 

Adult Native Americans. 

Setting: 

Tribal locations across the country. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NCCAN). 

Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
Program Description: 

As part of the ongoing activities of the National Indian 
Child Welfare Association, this public awareness cam- 
paign offers materials for use in Native American 
Communities and implements workshops to teach 
communities how to enhance their substance abuse 
and child maltreatment prevention efforts. Products 
were developed by Native Americans and use well- 
known Indian themes and personalities to promote 
the messages. The workshops rely on '<■. grassroots 
approach and are provided to members ( f the tribal 
community, including tribal leaders and substance 
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abuse prevention staff. This project disseminates ma- 
terials through the Native American National Adult 
Children of Alcoholics (NANACOA) Association. Key 
project components include: workshops, public ser- 
vice announcements, booklets foi professionals and 
volunteers, posters and pamphlets, quarterly newslet- 
ter, and prevention booklets. 

The Maternal Infant Health Outreach 
Worker (MIHOW) Project 

Contact: 

Kathy Skaggs 

Project Director 

Center for Health Services 

Box 567, Station 17 

Vanderbilt University Medical Center 

Nashville, TN 37232-8180 

Tel: 615-322-4184 

Fax: 615-343-0325 

Internet: clintob@ctrvax.vanderbil.edu 
Program Type: 

Parent education and family support. 
Target Population: 

Pregnant women, small children and their parents. 
Setting: 

Appalachia and Mississippi Delta regions of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Arkansas, and West Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Three evaluations have been completed. The first, in 
1982-88, showed improvement in the home environ- 
ment of children of MIHOW participants. The second 
evaluation (1989) revealed an increase in MIHOW 
participants' assertiveness with welfare and legal sys- 
tems and within the family and an improved sense of 
purpose and hope for their future. The 1990-93 evalu- 
ation indicated that participants in MIHOWs home 
visiting program found sources of social support to be 
more helpful than did nonparticipanls. Children of 
MIHOW participants scored higher on the academic 
and self-help subscales of the Development Profile II 
after one year with the program. 



An ICON (Intensive Care for Our Neighbors) award 
from the St. Joseph Health System recognized the 
MIHOW project's "uniquely effective health related 
outreach services to the poor and underserved." In 
1993, the project received the Equity Excellence 
AwarQ of the Tennessee Department of Education for 
its success in providing educational and employment 
opportunities for low-income rural women. 

Annual Budget: 

$850,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Kentucky Cabinet for Human Resources, Lee County 
Board of Education (Virginia), Resource Mothers Pro 
gram, Save the Children Federation, Tennessee Child 
Abuse Prevention Fund, U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services (HHS); Van Leer Foundation, 
and West Virginia Department of Health. 

Program Description: 

The MIHOW project is a network of community-based 
organizations providing low-cost interventions that 
improve family health and child development for low- 
income and rural families. After training, mothers 
from the community visit the homes of pregnant 
women and parents of small children to teach healthy 
lifestyle behaviors and positive parenting practices. 
Parent support group meetings give parents an oppor- 
tunity to share experiences and learn from each other. 

The MIHOW program is a partnership between the 
Vanderbilt Center for Health Services and community 
health centers and community organizations in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Arkan- 
sas. The Center for Health Services is responsible for 
urogram supervision, staff training, and evaluation. 
The community sponsor is responsible for day-to-day 
staff supervision and local program activities. 

Minnesota Early Learning Design 
(MELD) 

Contact: 

Ann Ellwood 

Executive Director 

123 North Third Street, Suite 507 

Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Tel: 612-332-7563 

Fax: 612-344-1959 
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Program Type: 

Parent education and family counseling. 
Target Population: 

Adolescent parents and parents of handicapped or ill 
children in low-income, Hispanic, and Asian-American 
communities. 

Setting: 

Multiple community locations in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and 65 program sites in 22 States. MELD is part 
of statewide initiatives in Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Arkansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Participants report that the program helped them in 
the areas of personal growth, relationships with oth- 
ers, and perceived parent competence. MELD parents 
scored higher on a child development knowledge test 
than a comparison group. Teen mothers in MELD 
groups reported using birth control and community 
resources somewhat more frequently than a compari- 
son group. The program also had a positive effect on 
the physical and emotional development of the 
participants' children. 

MELD was honored by the National Governor's Asso- 
ciation as an Excellent Model of Prevention and re- 
ceived the Donna Stone Primary Prevention Award 
from the Greater Houston Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Child Abuse. MELD was recognized for Out- 
standing Contributions to the Health Care of Children 
by the Minnesota Chapter of Pediatric Nurse 
Practitioners. 

Annual Budget: 

$940,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Originally funded by a 1973 Lilly Endowment 
research and development grant, the program is 
now supported by many public and private sources 
including State, county, and local agencies; the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation; the Hasbro Children's 
. jundation; the Bush Foundation; and the McKnight 
Foundation. 



Program Description: 

MELD seeks to prevent instai ces of emotional or 
physical abuse by creating a healthy family atmo- 
sphere. Parents enter the program as early as the last 
trimester of pregnancy. MELD addresses five areas: 
child development, child guidance, health, family 
management, and parent development. 

Programs include MELD for New Parents (first-time 
parents); MELD for Young Moms (MYM) for teen 
mothers of children, infants to age 3; MELD for Young 
Dads to help them participate in their child's life; 
MELD for Growing Families for single mothers of chil- 
dren ages 3-5; MELD for Hearing Impaired Parents 
(also for very young children); MELD Special for par- 
ents with handicapped or chronically ill children, in- 
fants to age 3; MELD Nueva Familia for low income 
Hispanic parents; and MELD for Hmong Parents to 
assist with cultural transition. 

MELD meetings are held in churches, neighborhood 
centers, and homes. Informal discussion is combined 
with curriculum models and materials called "Parent 
Parts," each of which is concerned with a particular 
topic. Parent participants may be self-referred or may 
have been referred by professionals, home visitors, or 
others in the community in contact with the program. 

The program is implemented by professionals and 
volunteers. Volunteer facilitators, whose experiences 
parallel those of program participants, are carefully 
selected and trained. The "Technical Assistance and 
Information" section, volume 2, of this Guide contains 
a description of training opportunities available for 
implementing this program and for obtaining MELD 
materials, which include curriculum manuals and 
public relations and program evaluation materials. 

My Child Says Daddy (MCSD) 

Contact: 

Reginald Brass 
President 

My Child Says Daddy 

3856 Martin Luther King Boulevard, Suite 204 
Los Angeles, CA 90008 
Tel: 213-296-8816 

800-94-DADDY 
Fax: 213-296-1855 
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Program Type: 

Family intervention to support fathers' rights and 
provide parent education. 

Target Population: 

Males (primarily African American) and their families. 
Setting: 

Program Office in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program's success is measured by the ability of 
participants to diffuse their anger, heal family 
wounds, and visit their children. The Chicago police 
department is considering using MCSD as a program 
model. The number of active participants is estimated 
at 200 per year. 

Annual Budget: 

N/a. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private funds. 

Program Description: 

My Child Says Daddy (MCSD) was begun by Reginald 
Brass, a father who was enraged by court adjudication 
of custody and difficulty in being able to visit his chil- 
dren. The program addresses the need for support 
among men, particularly African-American men. The 
organization has a three-fold purpose: (1) to unite 
parents as a cohesive unit that supports active father- 
hood; (2) to offer educational information on current 
parenting rights, laws, and regulations; and (3) to of- 
fer parent education classes. The organization's major 
activities involve self-help meetings (one per week) 
for fathers or mothers who have lost custody of a 
child or children in a divorce or paternity settlement 
and advocacy for legal changes, public education, and 
parent education. Doctors, psychologists, and lawyers 
volunteer to help members and advocate for legal 
changes. 



Hie National Institute for 
Responsible Fatherhood and 
Family Development 

Contact: 

Charles Ballard 
President 

The National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and 

Family Development 
8555 Hough Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106-0104 
Tel: 216-791-1468 
Fax: 216-791-0104 

Program Type: 

Counseling, life skills training, education, and 
intervention services. 

Target Populailon: 

Adolescent fathers and their families. 

Setting: 

Homes in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Results from a survey done of former clients showed 
that 70 percent of program graduates completed 12 
years of education; 11.5 percent completed at least 1 
year of college; 62 percent are employed full-time; 
more than 90 percent have established paternity; 
more than 75 percent reported fathering no additional 
children out of wedlock; and almost 100 percent pro- 
vide financial support for their children. 

.Annual Budget: 

$672,624. 

Sources of Funding: 

Cuyahoga County Abused Families, Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court, City of Cleveland Healthy Start Initia- 
tive, Department of Health and Human Services' Of- 
fice of Minority Health, and individual, corporate, and 
foundation contributions. 
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Program Description 

The National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and 
Family Development encourages fathers to become 
positively involved in the lives of their children and to 
learn to respect their children's mothers. The Institute 
provides fathers with educational and employment 
opportunities. It also offers training courses that teach 
leadership skills, public speaking, and entrepreneurial 
skills to empower fathers to take responsibility for 
their lives, particularly in relation to their families, and 
to move toward economic self-sufficiency. Counseling 
services are available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
in the fathers' homes. Since inception, the program 
has provided counseling, education, and family inter- 
vention services to more than 2,000 men free of 
charge. 

The Institute also serves mothers with male children 
and incarcerated fathers and their families. There is 
also a Leadership and Empowerment Program for 
African-American males. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

This project is a coalition-building effort that posi- 
tively affects Native American youths at risk in Mon- 
tana by working to strengthen and support their 
families through culturally-relevant, local programs, 
including a 10- week parent education series, advo- 
cacy workshops, and weekly parent support groups. 
In collaboration with the Montana Council for Fami- 
lies, Montana State University Extension Services, 
Tribal Councils, tribal human service agencies, and 
tribal colleges, cultural diversity training is offered to 
native and nonnative professionals and community 
members through a series of "train the trainer" 
workshops. 



Contact: 

Emily Salois, M.S.W. 
Project Coordinator 
Montana Council for Families 
P.O. Box 7533 
Missoula, MT 59807 
Tel: 406-728-9449 
Fax: 406-543-6232 

Program Type: 

Parent education for Native Americans. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 0-14 and families. 

Setting: 

Classrooms on seven Montana reservations: the Salish- 
Kootenai (Flathead), Crow, Fort Belknap, Blackfeet, 
Northern Cheyenne, Fort Peck, and Rocky Boy 
Reservations. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agricultuie 
(USDA). 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Kirk Astroth, State 4-H Youth Development Specialist, 
406-994-3501. 

New Beginnings 

Contact: 

Jeanne Jehl 

Administrator on Special Assignment 

Office of the Superintendent 

San Diego City Schools 

4100 Normal Street, Room 2220 

San Diego, CA 92103-2682 

Tel: 619-293-8371 

Fax: 619-293-8267 

Program Type: 

School-based education and counseling. 

Target Population: 

Low-income children and families. 

Setting: 

Elementary school in San Diego, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

Philliber Research is leading a 3-year, multi- 
disciplinary evaluation of New Beginnings, but no 
outcome data are yet available. New Beginnings con- 
cepts are disseminated through implementation in 
three other San Diego County communities and five 
Healthy Start grant efforts in San Diego City Schools. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Source of Funding: 

Approximately $600,000 in agency in-kind support, 
Stuart Foundations, and Medicaid administration 
funding. 

Program Description: 

New Beginnings provides school-based support ser- 
vices to children and their families through a new 
decentralized delivery system. A coalition sponsoring 
the effort is made up of the City of San Diego; San 
Diego City Schools; San Diego Housing Commission; 
San Diego City School District; San Diego County De- 
partment of Health, Social Services, and Probation; 
University of California at San Diego; Children's Hos- 
pital and Health center; and community-based 
organizations. 

The coalition opened a demonstration center at 
Hamilton Elementary School in September 1991. The 
school, located in a low-income area of the city, 
serves roughly 1,200 children, K-5, and their families. 
At the center, families receive comprehensive case 
management from a team of family services advo- 
cates. These advocates provide ongoing counseling 
and social service planning; help family members ac- 
cess services; and make referrals to education, social, 
and health services. The center staff also provide a 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) clinic for moth- 
ers and young children, as well as preventive health 
services and mental health services for children. 

New Britain S.T.R.I.V.E. 

Contact: 

Laura Marek 

Cooperative Extension Educator 
4-H and Youth Development 
P.O. Box 607 
Litchfield, CT 06759 
Tel: 203-567-9447 
Fax: 203-567-5152 

Internet: Imarek@canrl.cag.uconn.edu. 



Program Type: 

Violence prevention for at-risk youths. 
Target Population: 

100 middle school age youths and families. 
Setting: 

Classrooms in Hartford County, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Program Description: 

New Britain, located in central Connecticut, has a total 
population of 75,500, with 26,700 identified as minori- 
ties. As Census Bureau statistics indicate, more hou^ - 
holds are at the poverty level, resulting in fewer 
opportunities for middle school age youths. New Brit- 
ain S.T.R.I.V.E. (Strength, Teamwork, Respect, Indi- 
viduals, Vision, and Excellence) offers afterschool and 
summer programs for those identified as being at 
greatest risk for teen pregnancy, poverty, teen vio- 
lence, and school dropout. A multiple-emphasis focus 
concentrates on self-efficacy, academic enhancement, 
peer leadership training, and community service. Ac- 
tivities offered include individual learning, a 
mentoring program, and family learning through tu- 
toring or homework clubs once a week; parent edu- 
cation; and family involvement activities once a 
month. This program is a collaboration of Cooperative 
Extension,. New Britain YWCA, Boys and Girls Club of 
New Britain, Sladc Middle School, Pulaski Middle 
School, and Roosevelt Middle School. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Gene Whaples, Interim Associate Director, 
Cooperative Extension, 203-486-4126. 
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Oakland Homeless Families Program 
(OHFF) 

Contact: 

Anita L. Siegel 
Project Director 

Alameda County Health Care for the Homeless 
1900 Fruitvale Avenue, Suite 3D 
Oakland, CA 94601 
Tel: 510-533-4663 
Fax: 510-532-0963 

Program Type: 

Social services that focus on finding permanent homes 
and then providing assistance with support services. 

Target Population: 

Homeless families. 

Setting: 

Oakland, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$274,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation; Better Homes 
Foundation; Supplemental Assistance to Facilities that 
Assist the Homeless (SAFAH), U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD); and the 
local housing authority. 

Program Description: 

Most homeless families need more than just housing, 
especially when they are experiencing multiple prob- 
lems such as substance abuse and a mentally or 
physically disabled family member. Without support 
services and assistance in getting control of their lives, 
the families are likely to return to the streets. Yet, 
providing services to those who still lack permanent 
housing has been found ineffective in maintaining 
changes in lifestyles and behaviors. OHFP is one of 
nine pilot projects initiated by the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation and HUD in 1990 to link perma- 
nent housing with support services. 



While homeless families usually are able only to 
scramble from one shelter to another, OHFP provides 
a stable housing arrangement coupled with support- 
ive services and case management to take stock of 
their situation and make future plans. With the avail- 
ability of Section 8 Certificates to guarantee payment 
of rent, Ol IFP has successfully recruited landlords 
receptive to renting to homeless families, many of 
whom have difficulty communicating or filling out 
rental applications and may have a poor credit rating 
or none at all. The OHFP Housing Coordinator (an 
employee of the local housing authority) assists fami- 
lies in the housing search and is available for tenant/ 
landlord dispute mediation, move-in assistance refer- 
ral, advocacy, and general housing assistance. 

OHFP has developed a collaborative network with 
public and private agencies providing services needed 
by homeless families. Key to the OHFP strategy is the 
building of a consistent, long-term relationship be- 
tween case managers and family members as they 
work to set realistic goals and access services needed 
to achieve these goals. 

At the outset of the program, before families were 
placed in stable housing, ? homeless family's needs 
were addressed through multiservice centers provid- 
ing a broad range of support services, including sub- 
stance abuse rehabilitation, adult education, health 
care (primary, prenatal, and pediatric), employment 
training, child care, and transportation. With the tran- 
sition to stable housing in distinct geographical clus- 
ters throughout Oakland, the method of providing 
support services has shifted toward the new commu- 
nities in which the families are living. Through a com- 
bination of a mobile specialist team, neighborhood 
services development, and the newly funded Healthy 
Start family life resource centers, support services 
are being provided closer to the families' newly 
established homes. 

Operation Propel 

Contact: 

Judy K. Coleman 

Community Resources Officer 

Newport News Redevelopment and Housing 

Authority 
227 27th Street 
Newport News, VA 23607 
Tel: 804-2/15-9220 
Fax: 804-244-7612 
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Program Type: 

Youth counseling and education. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths and families residing in public housing. 
Setting: 

Public housing projects in Newport News, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Evaluation Information: 

Youth Advocacy Counselors have received letters of 
support, as well as appreciation certificates and 
plaques, from area schools and community resource 
agencies. 

Annual Budget: 

$104,672. 

Sources of Funding: 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development's (HUD's) Public Housing Drug Elimina- 
tion Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

Operation Propel offers counseling and parent educa- 
tion programs to youths and their families in public 
housing projects in Newport News, Virginia. The pro- 
gram advocates close relationships among school au- 
thorities, parents, students, and youth advocacy 
counselors and provides transportation for parents 
and children to attend special workshops, school 
events, and PTA meetings. 

At parent-teacher conferences, a Youth Counselor is 
present to support and work with parents and youths 
to assess the needs of the student and to reach solu- 
tions for problems that arise. Educational field trips 
for youths and seminars on improving study habits 
are held throughout the year. Additional programs are 
offered to the community on subjects such as resisting 
peer pressure, resolving conflict, building self-esteem, 
and developing multicultural awareness. 



The Ounce of Prevention Fund 
(The Ounce) 

Contact: 

Harriet Meyer 

Executive Director 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund 

188 West Randolph Street, Suite 2200 

Chicago, IL 60615 

Tel: 312-853-6080 

Fax: 312-853-3337 

Program Type: 

Early childhood, adolescence, health and family 
support. 

Target Population: 

Children from 0-6 years, at-risk youths, and pregnant/ 
parenting adolescents and their children. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations throughout Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Regular evaluations by the Ounce of its programs are 
used to refine existing programs, design and imple- 
ment innovative program strategies, and advocate for 
public policies responsive to the needs of children 
and families. 

Annual Budget: 

$14 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Head Start, State agencies, and other private sources. 
Program Description: 

The Ounce, a public-private partnership, administers 
prevention and early intervention programs in 
schools, social service agencies, churches, and other 
community-based settings. Programs include Parents 
Too Soon (PI'S), which offers pregnant and parenting 
teenagers home visits, health education, and peer 
support groups. The program provides assistance in 
finding child care so participants can finish school or 
receive job training. It also focuses on younger 
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adolescents, considered at risk for pregnancy, to help 
them stay in school, avoid risky behaviors, and plan 
for the future. PTS served approximately 4,000 teen 
parents in 36 communities in 1993 and 12,000 teens in 
primary prevention activities. 

The Ounce also sponsors eight Head Start programs 
that focus on early childhood education and school 
readiness. At some sites, The Ounce has been able to 
provide full-day "wrap-around" programming for chil- 
dren whose parents work, are in school, or receive 
job training. A new family learning program is being 
tested at two centers. 

The Toward Teen Health program brings comprehen- 
sive health care services to students in three Chicago 
high schools and includes a primary prevention pro- 
gram for students in grades 6, 7, and 8 in seven 
feeder schools. Students must have parental permis- 
sion to participate. 

The Center for Successful Child Development (CSCD), 
also known as the Beethoven Project, provides a wide 
range of health, child care, and family support ser- 
vices to young mothers and their children who live in 
Chicago's Robert Taylor Homes public housing devel- 
opment. CSCD focuses on the child's social, emo- 
tional, physical, and cognitive development from the 
prenatal period until they enter kindergarten. 

Parent Services Project, Inc. (PSP) 

Contact: 

Ethel Seiderman 

Executive Director 

Parent Services Project, Inc. 

199 Porteous Avenue 

Fairfax, CA 94930 

Tel: 415-454-1811 

Fax: 415-454-1752 

Internet: hn2799@handsnet.org 

Program Type: 

Comprehensive family support model. 

Target Population: 

Parents and families. 

Setting: 

Early childhood sites — child care, Head Start, Teen 
parent programs, elementary schools, family child 
care. 



Project Startup Date: 

1980. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

PSP's program has been replicated at more than 175 
day care centers throughout California, Delaware, 
Florida, and Georgia. A 3-year longitudinal study 
(1985-1988) on the efforts of PSP in reducing family 
stress is available for review. 

Annual Budget: 

$400 average annual cost per family. 

Source of Funding: v 

Private donations, Federal and State grants, and 
school district funds. 

Program Description: 

PSP transforms child care programs into family care 
programs by offering a spectrum of parent support 
services to strengthen the entire family. The program 
seeks to reduce parents' feelings of isolation, improve 
parenting skilis, and increase parents' self-esteem and 
sense of control over their lives. The PSP approach is 
based on this concept: As parents gain confidence 
and competence, their relationships with their chil- 
dren improve, leading to healthier families that are 
less likely to engage in child abuse and violence. Pro- 
gram participants live in urban, suburban, and rural 
environments and represent a wide variety of ethnic 
backgrounds. 

Services provided by PSP include parent respite, sick- 
child care, stress-reduction and mental health work- 
shops, community service referrals, counseling, 
training in parenting skills, peer support groups, fam- 
ily outings and social gatherings, and leadership train- 
ing. PSP also offers training workshops, private 
consultations, and followup sessions to other inter- 
ested centers. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

For information on programs that have replicated PSP, 
contact Carmen Nichols, Florida Children's Forum, 
904-656-2272; Kwabena A. Nuamah, Delaware Youth 
and Family Center, 302-633-2696; and AP Buffard, 
Save the Children/Neighborhood Child Care Network, 
404-524-4607. 
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Parenting Center at Children's 
Hospital 

Contact: 

Donna Newton 
Director 

Parenting Center at Children's Hospital 
200 Henry Clay Avenue 
New Orleans, LA 70118 
Tel: 504-896-9591 
Fax: 504-896-3934 

Program Type: 

Parent education, support, and referral services. 
Target Population: 

Parents of children ranging from newborn to 
adolescent. 

Setting: 

Children's Hospital in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1980. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$180,000 to serve approximately 4,000 individuals 
annually. 

Sources of Funding: 

Children's Hospital, local foundations, and member- 
ship fees. 

Program Description: 

The Parenting Center at Children's Hospital is a multi- 
faceted community resource that provides education 
and support to parents of children from birth through 
adolescence. The goals of the Center arc to promote 
confidence and competence in parents, to encourage 
optimal child development, and to enhance the well- 
being of the family as a whole. The Center serves as 
an educational resource center for parents to learn 
about child development, a support, group where par- 
ents can discuss their concerns, and a referral center 
that provides direction for families with more severe 
problems. 

The Center's services include classes on child devel- 
opment, family communication, child safety, and 
other parenting issues; member Drop-In Times for 



parents to talk with other moms and dads and the 
Center's staff, while children play, counseling with the 
Center's staff on a one-to-one basis and community 
referral service; the WARM LINE (895-KIDS), a tele- 
phone service to provide practical help for the normal 
problems of raising children; a resource library; lunch 
bag seminars for working parents, a wide variety of 
parenting classes offered onsite at local businesses; 
community presentations on popular parenting topics 
available to churches, schools, and other groups; and 
teacher training geared to help nursery and preschool 
teachers nurture the developing child. 

Parents and Children Coping 
Together (FACCT) 

Contact: 

Joyce Kube 

201 West Broad Street 

Suite 503 

Richmond, VA 23220-^216 
Tel: 804-225-0002 
Fax: 804-782-6939 

Program Type: 

Support network providing information and 
education. 

Target Population: 

Parents of children with serious emotional disabilities 
or problem behaviors. 

Setting: 

Richmond, Virginia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Virginia Department of Mental Health, Mental Retarda- 
tion, and Substance Abuse Services; hospital and local 
grants; and fundraising efforts. 

Program Description: 

PACCT was created in 1985 by a father whose child 
was in a psychiatric hospital. Observing other parents 
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at the hospital, he realized that all were dealing with 
the stigma of being the parent of a child with special 
needs while also probably suffering work problems 
caused by frequent absences related to their childrens' 
disorders. He asked the hospital staff for a room 
where parents could get together, and the immedi- 
ately successful family support network began. 

Within a short time, with the help of the Virginia De- 
partment of Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and 
Substance Abuse Services, the network opened its first 
office. As more parents were contacted, PACCT grew 
statewide. 

The PACCT network is designed to provide support, 
information, and education to families of children 
who are emotionally disturbed and to advocate for 
services that are community based and family cen- 
tered. PACCT operates on the belief that long-term, 
out-of-home care should be considered only when all 
other community services and supports have been 
exhausted. There is no discrimination on the basis of 
parental status; birth, foster, and adoptive parents are 
all eligible. 

PACCT maintains affiliations with other child advo- 
cacy groups and promotes State and local collabora- 
tive efforts. It keeps members informed through a 
newsletter of legislative and other issues and supports 
a resource library. It helps support existing groups 
and works to develop new PACCT groups. Parents of 
disturbed children or individuals volunteering to work 
with the parents and children can contact PACCT 
through an 800 telephone number accessible from 
anywhere in the State of Virginia. 

A listing for this program is also found in the "Infor- 
mation Sources and Technical Assistance" section, 
volume 2, of this Guide. 

Parents as Teachers (PAT) 

Contact: 

Mildred Winter, Director 
Joy Rouse 
Deputy Director 

Parents as Teachers National Center, Inc. 
9374 Olive Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63132 
Tel: 314-432-4330 
Fax: 314-432-8963 



Program Type: 

Parent education that includes special service to ado- 
lescent parents. 

Target Population: 

Parents of young children from birth to age 3. 
Setting: 

Piloted in Missouri and expanded to locations inside 
and outside the United States. 

Project Startup Date: 

Pilot program 1981; National Center 1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

An independent evaluation of the 1981 pilot program 
demonstrated that children who participated in PAT 
were significantly advanced over their peers in lan- 
guage, social development, problem solving, and 
other intellectual abilities; and parents knew more 
about child development than nonparticipants. In 
1989, a followup study showed that PAT children 
scored significantly higher on standardized measures 
of reading and math achievement in first grade. A 
higher proportion of PAT parents initiated contact 
with teachers and participated in the child's school- 
ing. A 1991 evaluation had similar findings. 

In a Stanford Research Institute International's 2-year 
evaluation comparing PAT 3-year-olds (in the National 
City, California PAT) to a control group, the findings 
indicated a consistent beneficial effect from program 
participation on virtually all evaluation measures. 

Awards and honors have come from the Ford Foun- 
dation and John F. Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard (Innovations in State and Local Government), 
the Council of State Governments, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. PAT has been featured in na- 
tional print and broadcast media as a program that 
has helped make a difference in education. The PAT 
National Center has trained and certified over 5,000 
parent educators since 1987. 

Annual Budget: 

$580 per year per family for direct services. 
Sources of Funding: 

State and local governments, private donations, and 
foundations. 
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Program Description: 

Parents as Teachers is a universal access program 
which began as a 1981 Missouri pilot project for first- 
time parents with infants in four school districts. 

Missouri began funding the PAT program in all 543 of 
its school districts in 1985. Since then, PAT has served 
more than a half million Missouri families and the 
program has been replicated in 43 other States and 
Washington, D.C.; and in Australia, England, New 
Zealand, and in the West Indies. 

In a typical PAT program, such as the one in National 
City, California, parents of an infant enroll and remain 
until the child is 3. During each monthly personal 
visit, a PAT professional suggests strategies to address 
individual concerns, such as discipline and appropri- 
ate toys. Visits can occur in a home or in a center. In 
addition, children are periodically screened for vision, 
hearing, and normal growth and development and 
referred to health and other social services when ap- 
propriate. At PAT parent meetings, parent-child activi- 
ties are planned, and child care is provided while 
parents hold discussions. This program also offers 
special services for adolescent parents, including 
weekly meetings for small groups of teen parents, 
which begin prenatally. 

The PAT model is adapted to serve families of varying 
kinds and in differing circumstances services are in- 
tensified to meet the need of the family, and can be 
extended until the child enters school. 

• PAT for Teen Parents offers instruction and guid- 
ance to help teen parents raise a child and graduate 
from high school. 

o PAT for High Needs Families reaches families with 
multiple needs through such programs as Even Start 
and other Chapter 1 programs and Head Start. 

• PAT in The Child Care Center strengthens the rela- 
tionship between parents and child care providers by 
helping them share an understanding of the child 
along with common goals and experiences. 

o PAT for Native Americans was implemented by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on reservations to help ad- 
dress problems of underachievement and school 
dropout among Native American children. 

o PAT in the Workplace was established to meet the 
needs of working parents, and has been adopted by 



several large corporations. One company includes the 
PAT program in its employee benefit package. 

Military families and families in transition from 
homelessness are also served. 

Parents as Teachers is also listed in the Information 
Sources, Funding, and Technical Assistance volume of 
this Guide. 

Perinatal Substance Abuse — 
Case Management 

Contact: 

Gene Burkett, M.D. 
Project Director 

University of Miami School of Medicine 
Department of Obstetrics-Gynecology (R-136) 
P.O. Box 016960 
Miami, FL 33101 
Tel: 305-549-6950 

Program Type: 

Child abuse prevention program. 
Target Population: 

Women, including adolescent mothers and their 
infants. 

Setting: 

Housing projects and health care centers. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annua! Budget: 

$640,770. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

The Perinatal Substance Abuse — Case Management 
Project works to encourage pregnant and postpartum 
women to seek prenatal care and drug treatment by 
providing comprehensive services under the guidance 
of a specially trained team. The program is concerned 
with the long-term consequences for high-risk families 
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and parenting, including preventing child abuse. The 
majority of patients use cocaine/crack as the primary 
drug of choice, and many are polydrug abusers. Rates 
of abandonment, child abuse, and the need for foster/ 
extended care are used as an outcome measure of 
intrauterine bonding/attachment. These rates are then 
used when the program's team provides advocacy at 
the Child Protection Services for the women who are 
progressing in the program. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

PREVline operated by CSAP (High Risk Youth Forum 
and Violence Forum- VIOLine). 

Postville Child Care— A Rural Model 
for Before and After School Care 

Contact: 

Fran Passmore 
21 Allamakee Street 
Waukon, IA 52172 
Tel: 319-568-6345 
Fax: 319-568-6074 

Program Type: 

Rural child care and parent education program. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Child care center in Postville, Iowa, and surrounding 
counties. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local governments, 
and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Postville is an extended rural community in extreme 
northeast Iowa that has collaboratively recognized the 
need for comprehensive child care services, including 



school age youths. The first program was the school 
age child care (grades K-6) since 45 percent of 
elementary students are in self-care before and/or 
afterschool. Services provided include child care; 
short-term special interest groups; individual learning 
and tutoring; and parent workshops. A nonprofit 
board of educators, community leaders, and parents 
was created to provide quality child care while local 
businesses, industries, and churches provide funds to 
transform a former community hospital facility into a 
centralized child care center. Iowa State University 
Extension and the University of Northern Iowa pro- 
vide staff training, consultation, and extensive evalua- 
tion services to the Postville Child Care Services effort. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Sharon Query, Iowa State University, Youth Develop- 
ment Specialist, 515-294-1557, 

Pre-School Stress Relief Project 

Contact: 

Jennie Trotter 
Executive Director 

3480 Greenbriar Parkway S.W., Suite 310B 
P.O. Box 42481 
Atlanta, GA 30331 
Tel: 404-344-2021 

Program Type: 

Life skills and conflict resolution. 
Target Population: 

Teachers of preschool, at-risk children and their 
parents. 

Setting: 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Pre-School Stress Relief Project (PSSRP) was the re- 
cipient of the Center for Substance Abuse Exemplary 
Program Award in the area of substance abuse 
prevention. 
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Annual Budget: 
N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance \buse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

PSSRP is a primary violence prevention program that 
trains preschool education teachc .\s to leach their stu- 
dents how to handle and cope with stress in safe, 
effective ways. Parent education for the parents of 
these at-risk youths includes coping skills and stress 
management techniques. The program tries to foster a 
positive self image and teach children to understand 
their feelings and body changes in stressful situations, 
and to react using positive coping skills and appropri- 
ate anger releasers. Teachers participate in a 2-day 
training workshop that covers child development, 
identification of stress in preschoolers, and how to 
teach coping skills. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Gloria Humphrey, Project Director, PSSRP, 404-344- 

2021. 

Prevention for Youth from Foster 
Care Through Fan >'i!y Advocaicy 

Contact: 

Kenneth Guza 

Principal Investigator 

Department of Social and I Icallh Services 

Mailstop OB-21W 

Olympia, WA 98504 

Tel: 206-753-3847 

Program Type: 

Family violence and family intervention. 

Target Population: 
Youths ages 10-16. 

Setting: 

State supervised foster (.are in Washington Stale. 

Project Startup Date: 
September 30, 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Interim outcome results indicate positive trends as 
many youths were successfully returned to their fami- 
lies of origin or were placed in other satisfactory liv- 
ing arrangements in lieu of foster care. 

Annual Budget: 
$229,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) Grant 
#4154. 

Program Description: 

The Prevention for Youth from Foster Care Through 
Family Advocacy project, operated through the De- 
partment of Social and Health Services in Washington 
State, attempts to preserve the family unit and break 
the cycle of family violence. Trained youth advocates 
serve as liaisons between the child and family in rein- 
troducing the child from a State-supervised family 
foster care program back into their family of origin. 
Many of the 88 family members sen/ed annually have 
alcohol abuse and substance abuse histories and 
many youths have physical or sexual abuse histories. 
Among the wide range of services offered to the chil- 
dren, youths, and families are service referrals, coun- 
seling, and other support for youths with acute 
psychological and alcohol and other drug-related is- 
sues. Youth advocates have case loads of no more 
than eight families for up to 1 year. 




Contact: 

Michcle Pouget-Drum 
Project Director 
Casa Myrna Vascjuez 
P.O. Box 18010 
Boston, MA 021 18 
Tel; 617- -S'l-0100 
Fax: 617-521-0105 



Program Type: 

Residential comprehensive program focused on pre- 
vention of domestic violence and substance abuse. 

Target Population: 

Battered women and adolescents and their children. 
Setting: 

Two residential facilities in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system and the National Criminal Justice Refer- 
ence Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation in progress by onsite evaluator. 

Annual Budget: 

$451,238. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Description: 

Comprised of two residential living centers, one for 
teenage females (Adolescent Transitional Living Pro- 
gram) and one for adult women (Transitional Living 
Program), Project Basta seeks to provide protection 
and advocacy for pregnant and postpartum females 
and their infants. The program assists participants, 
generally residents of poor, inner-city communities, in 
leading nonviolent, substance-free lives and works to 
reduce the incidence of violence and substance abuse 
experienced by the participating families. 

Housed in two residential centers that accommodate 
16-18 families, participants reside in the facilities for 
6-24 months. Residents have responsibilities within 
the residence for routine housekeeping chores and 
must attend weekly inhouse meetings that address 
mental health, case management, job assistance, and 
peer support issues. 

Residents must demonstrate a 3-month sobriety period 
before entering the program and must continue to 
abstain from alcohol and other drugs during their par- 
ticipation in the program. F'ollowup services arc 
provided. 



Contact: 

Macceo Q. Moss 
Project Director 

Wholistic Stress Control Institute 
3480 Greenbriar Parkway, Suite 380 
P.O. Box 42481 
Atlanta, GA 30331 
Tel: 404-344-2021 

Program Type: 

School-based support involving juvenile delinquency 
prevention and teaching life skills. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 10-13 and their families. 

Setting: 

Perry Homes area and Pitts Elementary School in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Georgia Juvenile Justice Coordinating Council. 
Program Description: 

Project Harambee is an early inte vention program for 
students ages 10-13 who reside in the Perry Homes 
area and attend Pitts Elementary School in Atlanta. 
The purpose of this program is to provide support 
services to the youths and their families in an effort to 
strengthen and stabilize their lives. Goals are to teach 
cultural pride, racial heritage, and coping skills, as 
well as to reduce juvenile delinquency and negative 
behavior. The program also aims to increase self- 
esteem, academic performance, and school atten- 
dance, and to provide substance abuse education, 
followup and outreach, and parent education work- 
shops. It offers a number of services, including the 
Rites of Passage program, which aims to help youth 
develop to their fullest potential. Services also include 
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an afterschool program, educational workshops, 
tutorial assistance, sports/recreational activities, 
counseling, home visitation, and outreach. 

Project New Beginnings: A Model 
Perinatal Substance Abuse/Child 
Welfare Program 

Contact: 

Steve Ambrose, Ph.D. 
Project Director 

Children's Institute International 
711 South New Hampshire Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 
Tel: 213-385-5100 

Program Type: 

Child abuse prevention and services to children of 
drug abusers and their mothers. 

Target Population: 

Females, including adolescent parents and their in- 
fants; women involved with Children's Protective Ser- 
vice and on probation. 

Setting: 

Jail, home, and project sites in Los Angeles. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1, 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Indications of program's success include the absence 
of serious reports of children abused by their parents 
during and/or after participation in the program. Of 
the mothers whose children were placed out of the 
home when they began the program, approximately 
50 percent have successfully reunited and many of 
the remaining families are still working toward this 
goal. 

Annual Budget: 
$346,181. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 



Program Description: 

Project New Beginnings was developed at the 
Children's Institute International to improve develop- 
mental outcomes for children of substance-abusing 
parents and to prevent child abuse and neglect. 3y 
providing intensive drug treatment, parent education, 
counseling, practical support to pregnant and postpar- 
tum women, and early intervention services to chil- 
dren, the project endeavors to promote children's 
well-being and preserve and/or reunify families beset 
with alcohol and drug problems. Approximately 200 
alcohol and other drug-involved mothers and their 
children have been served by the project. The major- 
ity have been referred to the program postpartum, 
following positive toxicology screens. Of the pregnant 
women who have enrolled in the project, most have 
had other children already under child protective ser- 
vice supervision. Project staff have been involved in 
training professionals from other agencies, including 
more than 200 child protective service workers. 

Responsive Educational Approach 
to Diversity (R.E.A.D.) 

Contact: 

Ann Hutchison 

County Extension Agent, 4-H 

Finney County Extension Office 

P.O. Box 478 

Garden City, KS 67846-0478 
Tel: 316-272-3670 

Program Type: 

School-based parent education and experimental 
learning for youths. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 7-14. 

Setting: 

Classrooms in Garden City, Kansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Depaitment of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Community and schools working in partnership with 
families to help Garden City youths achieve their 
promise by opening new worlds of awareness and 
belonging is the vision of the Responsive Educational 
Approach to Diversity (R.E.A.D.) project. Garden City 
is a community that is experiencing a rapid change 
from a predominantly white population to one that is 
40 percent minority with ethnic heritages that include 
Mexican, Southeast Asian, Laotian, Cuban, and African 
American. Through hands-on science, literacy educa- 
tion, and cultural experiences, youths at six elemen- 
tary sites and two middle school sites are given the 
opportunity to achieve success in an educational set- 
ting and stay in school through grade 12. A parent 
education program focuses on strengthening 
parenting skills. This program is a collaboration of 
USD 457, Kansas State University, Finney County Ex- 
tension Service, and Garden City Police Department. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Glendia Henley, Extension Specialist, 913-532-5800. 

Rural Families Cooperative/After 
School Child Care Program 

Contact: 

Madeline Pennington 

Cornell Cooperative Extension of Oneida County 

121 Second Street 

Oriskany, NY 13424 

Tel: 315-736-3394 

Fax: 315-736-2580 

Internet: oneida@nysaes.cornell.edu 

Program Type: 

School-age child care. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-12 and their families. 

Setting: 

Westmoreland and Whitesboro School Districts (pri- 
mary sites) and the Utica City School District (second- 
ary site). 
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Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, community organizations, parent fees, and 
Cornell Cooperative Extension support. 

Program Description: 

The current After School Project is an expansion of 
the original Rural Families Cooperative After School 
Program. The program's goal is to ensure the physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual growth of 
5- to 12-year-old youths and their families. This is 
accomplished through (1) a School Age Child Care 
Program held after school hours during the school 
year, (2) a one-week summer residential camp provid- 
ing sports/recreation activities, (3) parent education 
and family activities, and (4) paid and volunteer staff 
development training workshops. This project is the 
result of a collaborative effort among the Oneida 
County Department of Social Services, Cornell Coop- 
erative Extension, County and State-level agencies, 
and the three school districts that provide the 
facilities. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mary Lou Brewer, 607-255-2247. 

SaMshan Together for At-Risk Youth 
(STAR Youth) 

Contact: 

Arno Bergstrom, Steven Garrett, Joseph Homstad 
Pierce County WSU Cooperative Extension 
3049 South 36th Street, Suite 300 
Tacoma, WA 98409-5739 
Tel: 206-591-7180 
Fax: 206-591-3165 

Internet: cc6527@wsuvml.csc.wsu.edu 
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Program Type: 

Coalitions for community empowerment. 

Target Population; 

Youths ages 5-14 and their families. 

Setting: 

Public housing development in Tacoma, Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$110,000 plus 100 percent State and local matching 
funds. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Of the 3,500 residents at the Salishan Housing Devel- 
opment in Eastside Tacoma, 100 percent are at or 
below the Federal poverty level. Further, 69 percent 
of these residents are minorities. Most of the minority 
residents do not speak English, making it difficult to 
provide services. As a result of the entrenched pov- - 
erty, there are many problems with crime, gangs, teen 
pregnancy, and poor school performance. 

S.T.A.R. Youth provides a variety of projects to im- 
prove family ties, including parent education pro- 
grams, and to help elementary school youths with 
academics, including tutoring. This program is a col- 
laboration of the Salishan Alliance for Community 
Services (SACS), Tacoma Housing Authority, Metro- 
politan Parks, Lister Elementary School, Holy Family 
Cambodian Church, Asian Counseling Service, Refu- 
gee Women's Project, and Salishan Lutheran Mission. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Patricia E. Boyes, Interim Assistant Director, 
206-840-4589. 



School Age Child Care (SACC) 

Contact: 

Sharon K. Junge 
County Director 

4-H Youth Development Adviser 

1 1477 E Avenue 

Auburn, CA 95603 

Tel: 916-889-7385 

Fax: 916-889-7397 

Internet: skjunge@ucdavis.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care and academic and life skills development. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Ten counties in rural northern California. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Ten adjacent rural northern California counties are 
among the poorest in the State. High teen pregnane 
and school dropout rates plague the region and child 
abuse, neglect, and homelessness are chronic. The 
area also has the fewest available child care slots in 
the State. The aim of this project is to improve the 
quantity and quality of school age child care in this 
area. Staff develop, deliver, and maintain before- 
school, afterschool, full-day, and summer child care 
programs that are administered by 4-H or other col- 
laborating agencies. These programs emphasize expe- 
riential curricula that enhance children's academic 
elementary school education and life skills develop- 
ment. A multifaceted parent education program that 
includes parent centers, newsletters, resource 
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directories, workshops, counseling, and referrals is a 
major component of the project. Parents, youths, and 
community volunteers assist in program development, 
delivery, and enhancement. Strong community col- 
laboration from school districts, social service agen- 
cies, community organizations, colleges and 
universities, recreation districts, and migrant education 
support the project. 

School Age Child Care and Parenting 
Resources 

Contact: 

Kathleen Cheldelin 

Canyon County Extension System 

P.O. Box 1058 

Caldwell, ID 83606 

Tel: 208-454-7461 

Fax: 208-454-7612 

Program Type: 

Child care and education programs through coalitions. 
Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12 and their parents. 
Setting: 

Three rural Canyon County communities of southwest 
Idaho. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

The project has affected over 300 children and 100 
families during the past 2 years of operation by pro- 
viding multiple educational and social family opportu- 
nities for change. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The School Age Child Care and Parenting Resources 
project, the product of a strong coalition among local 



rural communities, was established to promote 
change in youths who exhibit high-risk behaviors, 
such as illiteracy, dropping out of school (area has 40 
percent dropout rate), pregnancy, and alcohol and 
drug use. 

Canyon County is the largest agricultural area in the 
State and the second largest in population (90,000). 
The ethnic composition of the population varies from 
5 percent Hispanic at one site to 64 percent at an- 
other ranges from .2-75 percent migrant, has the 
lowest per capita average income in the State 
($3,900), and the highest AFDC and Food Stamp us- 
age in the State. The School Age Child Care Program 
provides care before and after school, and full days 
during summer where parent resource materials that 
enhance parenting are also available. In addition, the 
Drop Out Prevention Program has been instituted 
with daily cross-age tutoring, and the Science Experi- 
ences and Resources for Informal Educational Settings 
(4-H SERIES, SPACES, Project WET) has been started. 
Tutors receive intensive training in communication 
and tutoring skills in a regular school class for credit 
at two sites. Program partners include University of 
Idaho; Wilder, Parma, and Middleton School Districts; 
Canyon County Head Start Friends, Inc.; Southwest 
Idaho Private Industry Council; Western Idaho Com- 
munity Action Program, Inc.; Idaho Office for Chil- 
dren; and community parents. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Arlinda K. Nauman, State 4-H Director, 208-885-6321; 
Marcia Nelson, Canyon County Extension System, 
208-454-7461. 

School-Age Child Care in Rural 
Maine 

Contact: 

Susan Jennings 
Extension Educator 
University of Maine CE 
Oxford County Office 
9 Olson Road 
South Paris, ME 04281 
Tel: 207-743-6329 
Fax: 207-743-0373 

Internet: oxfces@umce.umext.maine.edu 
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Program Type: 

Child care. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-12. 

Setting: 

Rural communities of Bridgton and Waterford, 
Cumberland and Oxford Counties, respectively. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Maine is a large rural State with a total population of 
1.2 million residents; the majority of its rural areas 
have a poverty rate close to 21 percent. This high 
poverty rate contributes to accelerated cases of child 
abuse, teen pregnancy, substance abuse, and school 
dropouts. The numbers of single-parent homes and 
households with both parents working are increasing 
throughout rural Maine, with 63 percent of women 
with school-age children in the workforce. Thus, a 
tremendous need was created for quality child care. 
This program addresses that need with the coopera- 
tion of the University of Maine Cooperative Extension, 
School Administrative District 6l, PTA, School Admin- 
istrative District 17, PTO, Bridgton Recreation Depart- 
ment, and town governments, by providing before- 
and afterschool child care and enrichment education 
programs. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dorothea Cloutier, Program Administrator, 207-581- 
3238; and Wendy Legg Pollock and Theresa Ferrari, 
Extension Educators, 207-743-6329. 



School-Based Child Care 

Contact: 

Carole L. Eller, Extension Educator 

Cooperative Extension System 

1376 Storrs Road 

Storrs, CT 06269-4036 

Tel: 203-486-0101 

Fax: 203-486-4128 

Internet: celler@canrl.cag.uconn.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care emphasizing social services, parental 
influence, and leadership. 

Target Population: 

At-risk children in grades K-8 and their parents. 
Setting: 

Six elementary schools in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

According to project reports, based on a community 
development model, it is expected that at the end of a 
3-year period, the school-based programs will be self 
sufficient. 

Annual Budget: 

$99,450. 

Sources of Funding: 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and the Hartford Foundation for Public 
Giving. 

Program Description: 

In early 1991, there were only 5 licensed school-age 
child care programs operating in Hartford, although 
there were 24 elementary schools with enrollment of 
over 19,000. As the fourth poorest moderate-sized city 
in America, it was struggling to meet the needs of its 
children. Among the factors cited were low-income 
and single parent households, drug abuse, and a host 
of other socioeconomic factors that adversely affected 
students. 
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School-Based Child Care was designed to meet the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual needs of 
these children. Both before and afterschool child care 
programs serve four Hartford neighborhoods where 
five schools serve children in grades K-6 and one 
school serves grades K-8. Children attend the pro- 
gram for 1 or more days each week. Hours of opera- 
tion are determined through a needs assessment; the 
final decision is made by the Board of Directors 
(members are parents of participants). The program is 
the result of collaboration among the children, par- 
ents, staff, school personnel, the Hartford Board of 
Education, the Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, 
and the Connecticut 4-H Development Fund. 

School's Out 

Contact: 

Margaret O'Neill 

Cornell Cooperative Extension 

249 Highland Avenue 

Rochester, NY 1462C 

Tel: 716-461-1000 

Fax: 716-442-7577 

Internet: monroe@cce.cornell.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care for at-risk youths. 

Target Population: 

200 youths ages 5-12 and their parents. 

Setting: 

Five elementary schools in Rochester, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

$99,450. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

The need for quality school-age child care is particu- 
larly acute in the City of Rochester, New York. Single- 
parent families, high numbers of low-income 
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parenting adults without high school diplomas, and 
a high rate of unemployment and dependency on 
public assistance contribute to an urban community 
with a high number of children at risk. This school- 
based program, located in 5 inner-city neighborhood 
elementary schools in Rochester, is targeted at youths 
ages 5-12 and their parents, with special outreach to 
those students most at risk. A secondary audience is 
school-age child care providers in the community. 
The program offers (1) a School Age Child Care Pro- 
gram that is available before and after school hours, 
full days on school vacation days, and during the 
summer, (2) parent education workshops and family 
activities — 8 times over a year period; (3) volunteer 
development; and (4) training and support services 
for school age child care providers. This program is 
the result of a collaborative effort among Cornell Co- 
operative Extension, Rochester City School District, 
and the YMCA of Greater Rochester. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

iMary Lou Brewer, 607-255-2247. 

Southern California Youth and 
Family Center 

Contact: 

Gayle Nathansan, M.S.W. 
Executive Director 
Peace Colors 

101 North La Brea Avenue, Suite 100 
Inglewood, CA 90301 
Tel: 310-671-1222 
Fax: 310-671-0687 

Program Type: 

Family intervention. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths enrolled in middle and high schools. 
Setting: 

The Morningside Park area, Inglewood Unified School 
District, in Inglewood, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by California Wellness Foundation Violence 
Prevention Initiative. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention 
Initiative, local government agencies, and private 
organizations. 

Program Description: 

The Southern California Youth and Family Center, a 
nonprofit agency founded in 1980 to provide support 
and assistance to at-risk youths and their families, is 
the lead agency for the Peace Colors collaborative 
effort. The project, which targets these youths en- 
rolled in middle and high schools, offers activities 
such as creating safe houses in the community for 
children who feel threatened and training for teachers 
in proactive classroom management. Other coalition 
participants include the Superintendent of Inglewood 
Unified School District; California League of Middle 
Schools; the principal of Morningside High School; 
the chief of the Inglewood Police Department; the Los 
Angeles County Office of Education; Centinela Hospi- 
tal; Rosa Parks Sexual Assault Center; the BEST Foun- 
dation; the City Council; Los Angeles County 
Department of Probation; Cities in Schools; the Red 
Cross; Centinela Valley Juvenile Diversion; and local 
business representatives. 

Sugar Bowl n 

(After School Child Care) 

Contact: 

Karen K. Olson 

Moody County Extension Agent 
500 First Avenue West 
Flandreau, SD 57028 
Tel: 605-997-2469 
Fax: 605-997-3411 

Program Type: 

Child care program for Native Americans. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14. 

Setting: 

Child care center, Moody County, South Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and businesses. 

Program Description: 

Moody County, the home of the Flandreau Santee 
Sioux Tribe, is a rural area with a multicultural popu- 
lation. Until this project began, there was no child 
care or supervised activity for youths ages 5-14 even 
though 81.9 percent of all mothers in Moody County 
worked outside the home. Of the 199 children served 
by Sugar Bowl II, 30 percent are Native Americans, 23 
percent live in families below the poverty level, and 
35 percent are from single-parent families. Sugar Bowl 
II provides school-age child care from 7:00 a.m.-10:00 
p.m., Monday through Friday, throughout the year. 
Activities include individual assistance with home- 
work and elementary school education projects, and 
parenting newsletters and parent education classes. 
This project is a collaborative effort among Norwest 
Banks of South Dakota, South Dakota Office of Child 
Care, Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe, and South Dakota 
State University-South Dakota Cooperative Extension 
Service. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. Mary Ellen Aamot, 605-688-4167. 

Survival Skills Institute 

Contact: 

Charlene Crittenden 
Executive Director 
Survival Skills Institute 
1501 Xerxes Avenue, North 
Minneapolis, MN 55411 
Tel: 612- 522-6654 
Fax: 612-522-0792 

Program Type: 

Family intervention and support strategies emphasiz- 
ing parent education, support groups, and health 
care. 
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Target Population: 

At-risk minority children ages 0-5 and their families. 
Setting: 

Child care centers in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

November 1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

United Way. 

Program Description: 

Established in 1979 to meet the needs of minority, 
specifically African-American families in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, the Survival Skills Institute serves to facili- 
tate healthy family functioning for minority, at-risk 
children ages 0-5 and their parents by providing child 
development, education, and family support programs 
in community-based environments. Among the pro- 
grams offered: 

« PACT provides intensive family management and 
life skills development to low-income working par- 
ents and their preschool children who are at risk for 
out-of-home placement. Parents are helped through 
family support groups and individual counseling 
while children are provided with therapeutic develop- 
mental activities in a licensed child care setting. 

» FREEDOM offers a wide variety of services and sup- 
port to infants, toddlers, and preschool children and 
their parents. Parents receive support through 
parenting, family management, and independent liv- 
ing skills classes. The primary goal is to prevent de- 
velopmental delays in high-risk young children 
through promoting positive family interaction skills. 

» NEST is an education and training program for par- 
ents of kindergartners who are experiencing problems 
in basic skills development. 

o SAFE-P provides a series of culturally relevant, 
structured learning experiences to encourage early 
adolescents to postpone sexual involvement or be 
responsible in their sexual encounters. This is 



accomplished by building and strengthening self- 
esteem and increasing knowledge of human sexuality 
and teen pregnancy. 

o FAMILIES is a joint medical/social services project 
designed to improve the health of pregnant women, 
and infants exposed to alcohol or other controlled 
substances during pregnancy, as well as to reduce the 
need for out-of-home placement of the infants. Medi- 
cal, social-emotional, chemical health, child birth, and 
parent education services are provided as well as in- 
tensive networking with appropriate community 
organizations. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Charlene Bellfield, Parenting Intake, Survival Skills 
Institute, 612-522-6654. 

T.E.A.M. (Together Each 
Accomplishing More) 

Contact: 

Rachel Davis 

County Extension Agent for 4-H 

Youth Development 

Garrard County Extension Office 

P.O. Box 648 

319 Stanford Street 

Lancaster, KY 40444 

Tel: 606-792-3026 

Fax: 606-792-4114 

Internet: rdavis@ca.uky.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-14 and parents. 

Setting: 

Three elementary schools in niral Garrard County, 
Kentucky. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 
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Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation found that T.E.A.M. is having multiple, 
positive impacts by increasing prosocial behaviors, 
reducing problem behaviors and improving academic 
behaviors. Teachers estimated that T.E.A.M. prevented 
at least four children from being held back a grade 
and another child from placement in special educa- 
tion. The average cost to repeat a year of school in 
Garrard County is $3,277; therefore, T.E.A.M. saved 
the school district taxpayers more than $13,000 during 
its first 9 months just by preventing retention in grade 
of four children. 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $250,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture; Garrard County 
School System, State Cabinet of Human Resources, 
Garrard County Cooperative Extension Service, parent 
fees, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

T.E.A.M. is a communitywide effort to provide acces- 
sible, affordable, quality child care for families of 
youths 5-14 years of age before and after school and 
when school is not in session. The program provides 
parents with a safe and secure environment for their 
children and support for the needs of the family. 
T.E.A.M. offers new experiences and exciting oppor- 
tunities for youths to gain, confidence and develop life 
skills. 

The program is offered at three elementary schools. 
Specific hours of operation, staffing needs and pro- 
gram activities vary according to the needs at each 
site. For example, one site conducts a program 12 
hours per day, every day of the week and another site 
conducts a program 7 hours per day. Full-day pro- 
grams (6 a.m.-6 p.m.) are offered on days that school 
is not in session. A typical day's schedule includes 
opportunities for structured and unstructured activi- 
ties, individual and group work, and active and quiet 
activities. More than 100 youths participate in T.E.A.M. 
on a daily basis. 

The program is the result of a collaboration by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, Garrard County School 
System, Christian Appalachian Project, Garrard County 
Family Resource Center and other community organi- 
zations and agencies. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Dr. David Jeffiers, 606-257-5961. 

Teen Parent Services — A Two- 
Generational Program 

Contact: 

Mary Bromel, Mary Karter 

Co-Coordinators, Teen Parent Program 

Portland Public Sch( ols 

531 S.E. 14th, Room 5 01 

Portland, OR 97214 

Tel: 503-280-5858 

Fax: 503-280-6590 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention and parent education. 

Target Population: 

Adolescent parents. 

Setting: 

Portland, Oregon 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has not been formally evaluated for 
several years. However, the Partners in Vocational 
Opportunity Training (PIVOT) program, which targets 
older teens returning to school to complete their edu- 
cation or acquire job skills, had 22 students complete 
the course in 1991-1992 of which over half became 
employed at an average wage of $7.25 per hour; 
others have continued on to college or additional 
training. In the 1992-1993 school year, the district 
graduated 129 pregnant or parent students. The pro- 
gram continues to seek new sites to expand the 
undertaking. 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $1.9 million. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Portland Public School District and county general 
funds; additional funds from the Child Care and De- 
velopment Block Grant, JOBS, Head Start, and Or- 
egon Department of Education; Jobs Corps helps fund 
the Partners in Vocational Opportunity Training 
(PIVOT) program as well as Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation's "New Chance" demonstra- 
tion site. 

Program Description: 

In Portland, as elsewhere, many pregnant teens and 
adolescent parents drop out of school, diminishing 
their prospects of future self-sufficiency. Many of 
these young people are ill prepared to be parents 
themselves. The twofold mission of Teen Parent Ser- 
vices is to enable teen parents to stay in or return to 
school to get a diploma or GED, and to help them 
develop parenting and other life skills. 

In addition to its original 1986 site, Teen Parent Ser- 
vices has 11 other educational sites. Program services 
include onsite and offsite child care, transportation, a 
life skills class, career and vocational assessments, and 
cooperative work experience. In 1992-1993, a total of 
785 teens were enrolled in Teen Parent Services. 

In a summer program jointly sponsored by the 
schools and the Private Industry Council (PIC), stu- 
dents attend classes in the morning and work at a job 
site in the afternoon. Besides the academic curricu- 
lum, students participate in parenting skills classes, 
support groups, and gang intervention activities. For 
instance, students in recent years have created award- 
winning videos emphasizing parenting responsibilities 
and giving strong messages against becoming a teen 
parent or getting involved with gangs. Community 
involvement in the program is strong, and additional 
family members serve as part of each teenager's 
support team. 

Another component of Teen Parent Services targets 
adolescent parents wishing to return to school as a 
result of the Family Support Act mandate. A "school 
liaison" provides front-end counseling and educa- 
tional and vocational assessment services to help ori- 
ent and reintegrate the young parent into an 
appropriate school placement, and a case manager 
works to address housing, child care, or other sendee 
needs that may affect school participation. 



Teen Program 

Contact: 

Carrie McCluer, MFCC 
Director of the Teen Program 
Battered Women's Alternatives 
P.O. Box 6406 
Concord, CA 94524 
Tel: 510-299-0885 
Fax: 510-229-0887 

Program Type: 

Teen dating, family and community violence 
prevention and intervention services. 

Target Population: 

High school, middle school, college students, parents, 
and professionals who work with youths. 

Setting: 

Main office in Martinez, high schools throughout the 
county, adult trainings statewide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Teen Program has received the following awards: the 
State of California Governor's Courage to Care Award 
for Hate Violence Prevention (1994), the Victim Ser- 
vices Award of the California Department of Youth 
Authority (1992), and the Contra Costa County Juve- 
nile Justice Delinquency Prevention Award (1992). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. • 

Sources of Funding: 

Local government agencies, Federal grants, United 
Way, community organizations, and private donois. 

Program Description: 

The Teen Program, provided by Battered Women's 
Alternatives (BWA), offers services to teens, parents, 
and professionals to prevent and intervene in dating, 
family and community violence. Services are provided 
in both English and Spanish throughout Contra Costa 
County and statewide. Classroom presentations and 
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workshops focus on violence prevention in high- and 
middle schools, and in juvenile treatment facilities. 
Workshops examine the issues of dating and family 
violence, rape and sexual abuse, gender socialization, 
stopping sexual harassment, the roots of violence, 
alternatives to violence, and how to honor diversity 
and build alliances. Individual counseling, group 
counseling and peer advocates are available for teen 
women and men, and dispute mediation is available 
for teen couples and families. Youth leadership 
trainings are conducted for youth who become peer 
educators, conflict mediators, peer counselors, and 
support group leaders. Violence prevention trainings 
and workshops for parents and for professionals 
working with teens across lines of gender, race, and 
age are provided throughout the county for different 
community groups, workplaces, statewide and na- 
tional conferences, agencies, coalitions and schools. A 
teen violence prevention workbook with curriculum 
and a video about teens and violence are available. 
Designed and run by youths and adults together, the 
Teen Program develops youth leaders as agents of 
change in our society. 

See BWA in the "Family Violence: Treatment and 
Rehabilitation" section for a description of its services. 

Trenton Weed and Seed 
Safe Haven Program 

Contact: 

Liz Johnson 
Director 
City Hall 

319 East State Street 
Trenton, NJ 08608 
Tel: 609-989-3628 
Fax: 609-989-4290 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through community-based 
academic and life-skills training and sports/recreation. 

Target Population: 

All ages. 

Setting: 

Community meeting centers in Trenton, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$590,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ); New Jersey Division 
of Criminal Justice; Success for Life Foundation; 
Brother Officers Law Enforcement Society; Mercer 
County Prosecutor; City at Peace; and the New Jersey 
Health Department's Division of Alcohol, Substance 
Abuse and Addictive Services. 

Program Description: 

Weed and Seed is a comprehensive Federal program 
that "weeds" out drug traffickers and violent criminals 
from a particular neighborhood and then "seeds" the 
area with a wide range of social support services. 
Community policing is the bridge that connects the 
two-part program. Permanently assigned to their 
beats, community police officers know the residents 
they serve and are part of the neighborhoods they 
patrol. In addition to their law enforcement functions, 
community police officers are also problem solvers. 
Officers take residents' complaints about housing and 
other municipal services and file them with the appro- 
priate city agencies. 

As part of the Trenton Weed and Seed Program, four 
Safe Haven schools provide afterschool and summer 
activities for children and adults. These community 
meeting centers are specially insulated from the fear 
of violence or intimidation by drug dealers. 

The afterschool Safe Haven program starts with a 
study/homework period during which tutoring is of- 
fered and the school library is available. After the 
homework period, students can participate in varied 
positive activities, including academic tutoring, swim- 
ming, dance and theater, arts and crafts, computer 
literacy, cosmetology, music lessons, karate, drill 
team, gymnastics, aerobics, roller skating, basketball, 
ping pong, and Boys & Girls Clubs. 

The program offers adults educational workshops in 
financial management, tax preparation, parent educa- 
tion, and stress management. Trenton's Weed and 
Seed program is also identifying job opportunities for 
community members. Career nights and other forms 
of job counseling are being planned. 
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Each Safe Haven school is managed by a full-time site 
coordinator who is assisted by two recreational aides 
and community volunteers. Advisory boards for each 
Safe Haven are composed of parents, civic association 
representatives, and leaders from the religious and 
business communities who assist in program develop- 
ment and in assessing community needs. During the 
school year, a high-school-age youth advisory board 
meets weekly to discuss Safe Haven orograms and 
activities. 

Before each Safe Haven opened its doors, it invited 
area residents to make suggestions at community fo- 
rums. Safe Haven programs have been tailored to 
many of those requests. Thousands of flyers, posted 
and hand-delivered, alerted residents to the opening 
dates of the Safe Havens. A breakfast for community 
leaders was also held to introduce the program and 
solicit support. 

Walbridge Caring Communities 
Program (WCCP) 

Contact: 

Khatib Waheed 

Program Director 

Walbridge Caring Communities 

5019 Alcott Avenue 

St. Louis, MO 63120 

Tel: 314-261-8282 

Fax: 314-381-9885 

Program Type: 

School-based integrated social services that include 
crisis intervention, child care, and tutoring. 

Target Population: 

Low-income at-risk children and their families. 
Setting: 

Public elementary and middle schools in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

An evaluation conducted by Philliber Research Associ- 
ates in New York indicated that intensive services 



have a positive impact on children's academic 
achievement, school behavior, and study habits. The 
Caring Communities Program is hoping to expand 
into four more elementary schools and two middle 
schools in the area. 

Annual Budget: 

$560,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State Departments of Health, Mental Health, Social 
Services, and Elementary and Secondary Education; 
the Danforth Foundation; Civic Progress; and a coali- 
tion of area businesses. 

Program Description: 

WCCP originated in 1989, when the Danforth Founda- 
tion, together with the Directors of the Missouri De- 
partments of Health, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Social Services, and Mental Health, re- 
solved to develop an integrated program to address 
the weaknesses of the existing fragmented service 
delivery system. It was decided to develop both an 
urban and a rural program; WCCP, the urban pro- 
gram, began operating in 1989 in an elementary 
school in a high-risk neighborhood in North St. Louis. 
WCCP seeks to ensure that all children succeed in 
school, remain out of the juvenile justice system, and 
do not require any other placements outside the 
home. 

One of WCCP's primary intervention programs is 
Families First, in which families at risk of having their 
children removed from home participate in 20 hours a 
week of home-school therapy for 6 to 10 weeks. For 
high-risk families not having as many problems as the 
Families First clients, a case manager serves as a 
strong link between the school and the home and 
monitors the needs of the child and family, which 
may include afterschool tutoring, parent education, 
and referral to services outside of WCCP. A Parents as 
Teachers program, not funded by WCCP, collaborates 
to strengthen parenting skills for families with 
preschoolers. 

All children receive school health services, including 
screenings for height, weight, vision, and levels of 
cholesterol and lead. Other services include Latchkey, 
a before- and afterschool child care program, and a 
Drug Free Recreation program provided on Friday 
nights for elementary, middle, and high school 
students. 
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Waverly Family Center 

Contact: 

Melanie Martin 
Director 

Waverly Family Center 
829 Montpelier Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
Tel: 410-235-0555 
Fax: 410-366-7720 

Program Type: 

Family counseling and social services that emphasize 
parent education (both child care and academic) and 
life skills training for youths. 

Target Population: 

Low-income children, youths, and parents. 
Setting: 

Resource center in Baltimore City, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000 to serve approximately 100 families. 
Sources of Funding: 

Maryland Department of Human Resources and 
fundraising efforts. 

Program Description: 

Waverly Family Center, serving low-income parents 
and children in north-central and northeast Baltimore 
City, provides a community resource where parents 
and children have access to specialized programs to 
help strengthen families. The emphasis on parent 
education allows participants to gain self-confidence 
and competence and to teach them new ways of 
meeting their children's nurturing and intellectual 
needs through: 

° Social, recreational, and educational activities, in- 
cluding guest speakers and trips to cultural and recre- 
ational sites. 

o Child care services provided by trained child care- 
workers. Programs for children from birth to age 4 
provide developmentally appropriate activities, 



screening for developmental delays, and informal 
training in parenting skills. 

• Direct staff assistance in gaining access to available 
social services. 

• Access to adult, remedial education and job readi- 
ness skills training. (More than half the community 
residents over age 25 did not graduate from high 
school.) 

Although Waverly Family Center was originally devel- 
oped to provide support for parents of young chil- 
dren, it soon added a comprehensive youth program 
to help school-age children develop self-esteem and 
obtain vocational training. This afterschool program 
incorporates enrichment activities, counseling, tutor- 
ing, and early intervention to prevent teen pregnancy. 
The Center's summer day camp and special programs, 
such as outdoor experiential learning activities, build 
self-confidence, and help teens learn problem solving 
through cooperation and teamwork. 

Young Men as Fathers 

Contact: 

Walt Jones 

California Department of Youth Authority 
4241 Williambourgh Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95823 
Tel: 916-262-1392 

Program Type: 

Demonstration program. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders and children of inmates. 
Setting: 

Sacramento, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NCCAN). 

Annual Budget: 

$200,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 



Program Description: 

This culturally sensitive, child maltreatment- 
prevention program is a demonstration program 
for populations of differing cultures. It addresses 
child maltreatment among children whose fathers 
are incarcerated in the California Youth Authority, 
a State youth correctional facility. Efforts are made to 
improve parenting skills of this population of young 
men. Increased knowledge and skills are expected 
to produce more effective parenting practices and 
improved parent-child relationships. 

Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
(Y.O.U.) 

Contact: 

Paula J. Gregory 

Extension Specialist, Youth and Families at Risk 

University of New Hampshire, Cooperative Extension 

400 Commercial Street, Room 311 

Manchester, NH 03101 

Tel: 603-625-1940 

Fax: 603-624-6658 

Internet: paula.gregory@unh.edu 

Program Type: 

Child care and parent education. 

Target Population: 

80 inner-city youths from 50 families. 

Setting: 

Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Evaluation Information: 

Significant impacts identified since the program began 
in 1991 include: increased parental involvement; in- 
creased youths' resistance to negative peer influence, 
and improved social behavior and academic perfor- 
mance; and community leaders' involvement in re- 
building the neighborhood and ensuring the survival 
of the program. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 



Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, local government 
agencies, and community organizations. 

Program Description: 

Y.O.U. is a comprehensive school-age care program. 
It targets 80 youths, grades K-10, from an inner-city 
neighborhood of Manchester characterized by pov- 
erty, crime, prostitution, child abuse, and a high 
dropout rate. 

Y.O.U. provides a safe, well-supervised educational 
out-of-school program that emphasizes the develop- 
ment of each child's curiosity, independence, self- 
expression, self-discipline, confidence, and social 
skills. Youths learn critical life skills through recre- 
ation, arts and crafts, community service, peer leader- 
ship, and hands-on science activities. 

Y.O.U. 's Family Support program helps parents cope 
with raising a family in difficult environments. Ser- 
vices include home visits, support groups, a drop-in 
center, referrals, family activities, and a family 
newsletter. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Mary Temke, Extension Specialist, Human Develop- 
ment, 603-862-2493. 

Zia Therapy Center, Inc. 

Contact: 

Richard Barbaras 
Executive Director 
900 First Street 
Aiamogordo, NM 88310 
Tel: 505-437-3040 
Fax: 505-437-0057 

Program Type: 

Parent education, conflict resolution training, therapy, 
and social services. 

Target Population: 

Families, youths, and adults. 

Setting: 

Otero County, New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1960. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCAD1) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
(HHS), local government agencies, community organi- 
zations, and fees. 

Program Description: 

The Zia Therapy Center provides therapy and educa- 
tional services to individuals and families with special 
needs within Otero County, New Mexico, to foster 
behaviors that maximize individual and family 



strengths. The programs relevant to violence preven- 
tion include parent education, support and education 
for pregnant teens, counseling for parents under 
stress, substance abuse counseling and prevention 
services, and first-offender workshops that involve 
presentations by incarcerated adults at the Southern 
Correctional Institute. 

In addition, the Families in Partnership program, a 12- 
week workshop, emphasizes nonviolent conflict reso- 
lution, communication skills, building life skills such 
as self-esteem and understanding, the impact of be- 
havior on self and others, and the consequences of 
delinquency; particular emphasis is placed on the 
issue of gang membership. Most of the programs are 
free or based on the ability to pay. 
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Alternatives to Violence: 
East Hawaii (ATVEH) 

Contact: 

Lonnie Large 

Acting Program Director 

ATVEH 

P.O. Box 10448 
Hilo, HI 96721 
Tel: 808-969-7798 

Program Type: 

Community service to provide legal assistance and 
counseling in cases of family violence. 

Target Population: 

Victims and perpetrators of spouse abuse. 
Setting: 

The island of Hawaii. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Between 1987-88 and 1989-90, the number of partici- 
pants in the program more than doubled, from 63 to 
135. Over the same period, the number of safety 
checks for victims increased from 82 to 1,134; the 
number of community presentations increased from 
14 to 110; and the number of court assists for victims 
increased from 8 to 454. 

Annual Budget: 

$386,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Principal funding from the Family Court of the Third 
Circuit, State of Hawaii. 

Program Description: 

ATVEH provides a consistent, community-based 
response to spouse abuse thai increases safety for 



victims and holds perpetrators accountable for their 
actions. The three components of ATVEH are the 
male component that serves batterers, the female 
component that serves victims, and a community in- 
tervention component that provides outreach, coordi- 
nation, advocacy, and public education. Program 
services include crisis support groups for women in 
immediate danger and therapeutic treatment groups 
for men who batter. ATVEH also provides court advo- 
cacy services, such as assisting individuals with pre- 
paring and processing petitions for temporary 
restraining orders (TRO's). 

The program is also coordinated with Family Court 
that covers cases of divorce, civil and criminal family 
violence, and child abuse. If ATVEH seeks a TRO, the 
Family Court judge is responsible for ensuring that 
this action is coordinated with matters under the Fam- 
ily Court's jurisdiction. For example, if child abuse is 
mentioned in ATVEH's petition for a TRO, an auto- 
matic referral is made to Children's Protective Ser- 
vices, which provides an investigative report to Family 
Court. 

Domestic Abuse Intervention/ 
Enforcement 

Contact: 

Michael Paymer 

Domestic Abuse Intervention Project 
206 West Fourth Street, Room 201 
Duluth, MN 55806 
Tel: 218-722-2781 
Fax: 218-723-0779 

Program Type: 

Family violence prosecution and victim protection 
that emphasizes victim safety and offender treatment. 

Target Population: 

Offenders and victims of family violence. 
Setting: 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1980. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$191,118. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State grants, Ordean Foundation, the 
United Way, and miscellaneous grants and donations. 

Program Description: 

The Domestic Abuse Intervention Project, a compre- 
hensive, community-based program, helps victims of 
family abuse who are seeking protection orders from 
the court. The project consists of four elements: 

• Providing victims of abuse with immediate protec- 
tion and safety with a swift police response, access to 
an emergency shelter, advocacy and education pro- 
grams, and temporary court intervention. 

• Bringing domestic abuse into the court system to 
deter, punish, and rehabilitate abusers. This is accom- 
plished by a combination of a firm arrest policy (as 
mandated by Missouri law), procedures to increase 
convictions, presentence investigations and post- 
conviction probation guidelines, enforcement of civil 
protective orders, and coordinated flow of inter- 
agency information. 

• Imposing and enforcing legal sanctions through the 
courts with increasingly harsh penalties for repeat 
offenders. 

o Providing treatment programs to help assailants 
change their abusive behavior. Long-term, court-or- 
dered group counseling is monitored, and repeat acts 
of violence are reported to the court. 

A special feature of the program is a visitation center, 
located in the local YMCA, that allows children and 
the abusing parent to have monitored visitation in a 
neutral setting. Staff assist informally with parenting 
skills, observe the session at all times, and keep writ- 
ten notes. Victims and abusers have separate en- 
trances and never have unobserved contact during 
visitation. The center is an economical solution to 
problems of custody interference and continuing 
violence. 



The project is guided by an interagency Coordinating 
Council. Council members include the chief judge of 
the Sixth Judicial District Court, the city attorney, 
project staff, advocates, and other interested individu- 
als. The Council meets twice a month to discuss areas 
of concern. 

A related project, the National Training Project on 
Coordinated Community Response to Domestic Vio- 
lence is described in the Information Sources, and 
Technical Assistance section, volume 2, of this Guide. 

Domestic Violence Unit 

Contact: 

Casey G. Gwinn 

Head Deputy City Attorney 

1200 Third Avenue, Suite 700 

San Diego, CA 92101-4106 

Tel: 619-533-5620 

Fax: 619-533-5507 

Program Type: 

Family violence investigation and prosecution. 
Target Population: 

Perpetrators and victims of family violence. 
Setting: 

San Diego and Poway, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The San Diego Domestic Violence Unit is one of the 
largest violence prosecution teams in the Nation. Its 
efforts to improve the city's interagency response to 
domestic violence led to the formation of a citywide 
task force involving a broad array of professionals, 
which was responsible for a 6l-percent decrease in 
the 1990 domestic violence homicide rate. 

Annual Budget: 

$856,893. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of San Diego. 



Program Description: 

In the Office of the San Diego City Attorney, the Do- 
■nostic Violence Unit has 9 attorneys, 2 investigators, 
•nd 12 other staff members. The office has developed 
policies and procedures to achieve effective investiga- 
tion, screening, prosecution, and monitoring of do- 
mestic violence cases. They include: 

• Not requiring victims to sign a formal complaint. 

o Authorizing a deputy city attorney to decide 
whether or not to file criminal charges. 

o Refusing to reduce charges to lesser offenses for 
perpetrators of domestic violence. 

Each case is assigned to one deputy who manages the 
case through all subsequent court proceedings. 

Interviews of victims are conducted by two full-time, 
victim-witness advocates who are assisted by 10-15 
volunteers. Throughout the prosecution of the case, 
city attorney staff make every effort to establish rap- 
port with victims, notify them of all legal hearings and 
outcomes, and explain the nature of all pending court 
proceedings. At the defendant's first court appear- 
ance, the city attorney requests that a written stay- 
away order be issued by the court if the victim 
requests such an order. 

A manual on domestic violence misdemeanor pros- 
ecution informs new and experienced attorneys how 
to handle these types of cases. Staff members then 
conduct trainings on effective prosecution strategies 
in California and across the country. 

Family Violence Prevention Fund 
(FUND) 

Contact: 

Esta Soler 

Executive Director 

Family Violence Prevention Fund 

383 Rhode Island Street, Suite 304 

San Francisco, CA 94103-5133 

Tel: 415-252-8900 

Program Type: 

Domestic violence education, prevention, and policy 
reform organization. 



Target Population: 

The justice, health, and child welfare systems. 
Setting: 

Courts, program offices, and hospitals nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1980. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

FUND has conducted a national public opinion survey 
that indicated that 87 percent of Americans identify 
domestic violence as a serious problem facing many 
families, and that 81 percent believe something can 
be done to reduce this violence. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.5 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State grants, private foundations and cor- 
porations, and fundraising activities. 

Program Description: 

FUND is a national nonprofit organization focusing on 
domestic violence education, prevention, and policy 
reform. Throughout its history, FUND has developed 
pioneering prevention strategies in the justice, public 
education, and health fields. 

FUND also: 

o Established one of the first medical service units for 
domestic violence based in a hospital emergency 
room and is developing a national model for these 
cases. 

o Offers a family preservation project to address the 
gap between the fields of family violence and child 
abuse. 

o Has developed a national media campaign on do- 
mestic violence. 

° Has prepared a national educational curriculum for 
judges. 

FUND'S outreach efforts and resources are listed in 
the Information Sources, and Technical Assistance 
section of volume 2 of this Guide. 
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Project Assist 

Contact; 

Karen Phillips 
Director 
Project Assist 

Legal Aid of Western Missouri 
1005 Grand Avenue, Suite 600 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
Tel: 816-474-6750 

Program Type: 

Legal assistance. 

Target Population: 

Victims of family violence. 

Setting: 

Jackson County, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The project has been replicated in other jurisdictions. 

Annual Budget: 

$161,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and city grants, the United Way, and private 
donations. 

Program Description: 

Project Assist represents a collaboration of nonprofit 
organizations and government agencies, including the 
police department, the prosecutor's office, the court, 
local shelters, and community agencies that treat 
batterers. 

A key program feature is an expedited process: Fam- 
ily violence cases are consolidated on one docket, 
which is held in the same courtroom 5 days a week. 
Defendants appear in court within 24 hours of arrest. 
Prosecutors' advocates contact the victim early in the 
morning before the court hearing, prepare a court file, 
and attend the court hearings. During the court ses- 
sion, the advocate explains the judge's order to the 
victim, offers services and referrals, and encourages 
the victim to apply for a protection order. 



Representatives of several local treatment agencies are 
also present to explain the court-ordered treatment 
program to convicted batterers. Treatment agencies 
provide followup reports to the probation depart- 
ment. 

Project Assist recruits and trains approximately 50 
volunteers to handle adult abuse dockets outside Kan- 
sas City and provides system advocacy by coordinat- 
ing the efforts of all agencies, conducting studies, 
issuing reports, and ensuring that the provisions of 
Missouri's Adult Abuse Act and a city ordinance are 
enforced. 

Protective Order Advocacy Program 

Contact: 

Sheri Yeatts 
Project Director 

Protective Order Advocacy Program 
E-223 King County Courthouse 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Tel: 206-296-9547 

Program Type: 

Assistance in obta ; ning civil protective orders. 

Target Population: 

Victims of family violence. 

Setting: 

King County Courthouse in Washington State. 

Project Startup Date: 

December 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$100,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Office of the King County Prosecuting Attorney's Do- 
mestic Violence Section of the Victim Assistance Unit. 

Program Description: 

The Protection Order Advocacy Program (POAP) pro- 
vides immediate assistance to family violence victims 
who seek to obtain civil protection orders against 
their domestic partners. The program is staffed by 
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nonlawyer advocates and volunteers who assist peti- 
tioners by explaining the civil protection order 
process and by filling out petitions and other forms. 
Because 88 percent of the petitioners who receive 
POAP services have not been in touch with domestic 
violence agencies, advocates discuss the dynamics of 
family violence as well as legal orders. 

Advocates accompany petitioners through the court 
process, standing next to the petitioner at the judge's 
bench. The ex parte order lasts for 2 weeks, so a date 
to obtain a 1-year order is set before the initial ex 
parte order ends. Typical provisions of the ex parte 
order include removing the respondent from the 
home, giving the petitioner temporary custody of the 
children, requiring the respondent to stay away from 
and not abuse the petitioner and any minor children, 
prohibiting the respondent from removing the chil- 
dren from the jurisdiction of the court, and restraining 
the respondent from harassment or contact of any 
kind. In addition to continuing those provisions, the 
1-year order may include a visitation schedule, order 
the respondent to attend counseling or treatment ses- 
sions, or reimburse the county or petitioner for legal 
costs. 

As part of the program, judges, family law commis- 
sioners, and other court personnel receive ongoing 
family violence training. 

Quincy District Co art Domestic 
Violence Prevention Program 

Contact: 

Gwen DeVasto 

Domestic Violence Program Director 
Norfolk County District Attorney 
Office Family Services Unit 
10 Granite Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 
Tel: 617-479-7506 

Program Type: 

Family violence, prosecution, victim protection, and 
prevention. 

Target Population: 

Victims of domestic violence and offenders. 



Setting: 

Quincy, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program has been cited as a model by the 
Harvard School of Public Health and praised by the 
Women's Legislative Caucus. Court staff have devel- 
oped a special probation protocol for the supervision 
of batterers, which has been adopted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice (DOJ) as a resource for the Na- 
tional Institute of Corrections. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Quincy District Court. 

Program Description: 

The Quincy District Court Domestic Violence Preven- 
tion Program is a model of an integrated police, pros- 
ecution, and court response to family violence. A key 
strategy is to empower victims of domestic violence 
and provide maximum protection to them. To assist 
plaintiffs seeking protection orders, the court 
provides: 

o Trained clerks who help victims fill out forms to 
obtain protection orders; accompany them to court; 
and suggest referrals for legal assistance, counseling, 
and shelters. 

o Daily briefings on victim rights, court process, com- 
munity resources, criminal complaint options, and 
safety planning. 

•> Two special, daily sessions to expedite protection 
order hearings. 

o Six-week education groups and 12-wcek support 
groups for victims conducted by counseling and ad- 
vocacy staff in the district attorney's office. 

For offenders, the court follows these policies and 
procedures: 



o Pretrial probation programs that mandate weapon 
forfeiture, no contact with the victim, and psychologi- 
cal evaluation. 

• Trained probation enforcement team that works 
closely with local police. 

• Routine case coordination with the special domestic 
violence prosecutor and other assistant district 
attorneys. 



• Strictly enforced sentencing that includes intensive 
supervision, mandatory long-term batterers' group 
treatment, alcohol and drig abstinence monitored 
through random urine tests, and court contact, with 
the victim to ensure that the defendant is obe/ing 
court orders to refrain from contact and abuse. 

• Weekly special sessions of court to hear new 
domestic violence complaints immediately, without 
waiting for subsequent criminal trial and conviction. 
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Alternatives to Domestic Violence 

Contact: 

Gina Plotino 
Director 

Bergen County Department of Human Services 
21 Main Street, Room 111 
Court Plaza South 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
Tel: 201-487-8484 

Program Type: 

Counseling and education for victims of domestic 
violence. 

Target Population: 

Families, survivors, and offenders. 

Setting: 

Office in Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Roughly 80 members of the Bar Association in Bergen 
County have joined the program and offered services 
without legal fees; there has been a 50 percent in- 
crease in recommendations by the court system for 
participation in the Alternative to Domestic Violence 
program for those affected by domestic violence; this 
program is the model for a similar one being created 
in Naples, Italy. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding- 
Bergen County and fees for service (set on a sliding 
scale). 



Program Description: 

The Alternatives to Domestic Violence program pro- 
vides counseling, advocacy and education services to 
survivors, offenders, and their families who are af- 
fected by domestic violence. Several counseling for- 
mats are offered, including individual, family, couple, 
and group therapy, and substance abuse counseling. 
Legal advocacy and crisis intervention services are 
also offered to clients. In addition, community out- 
reach services are available, such as a speakers bu- 
reau, professional training, and prevention education. 

Alternatives to Violence 

Contact: 

Alyce LaViolette, Jean Fromm, Bill Harris 
Alternatives Counseling Associates 
3703 Long Beach Boulevard, Suite E10 
Long Beach, CA 90807 
Tel: 310-493-1161 

Program Type: 

Group and individual counseling for batterers and 
survivors of domestic violence, professional training, 
community education, and consulting. 

Target Population: 

Abusers and victims of abuse. 

Setting: 

Program offices in Long Beach and West Los Angeles, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1979. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Information (NCADI) PREVline elec- 
tronic data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

Client fees. 

Program Description: 

The Alternatives to Violence program offers group 
counseling for men and women who are batterers, as 
well as individual counseling for those in abusive re- 
lationships. The program also provides professional 
training and community education to local profession- 
als and lay people on the issues of domestic violence, 
sexism, legal concerns, and conflict resolution (anger 
management). A violence prevention program offered 
to junior and senior high school students includes 
family and dating violence, anger management, gen- 
der awareness, and communication and coping skills. 

Battered Women's Alternatives 
(BWA) 

Contact: 

Rollie Mullen 
Executive Director 

Battered Women's Alternatives (BWA) 
P.O. Box 6406 
Concord, CA 94524 
Tel: 510-676-2845 
Fax: 510-676-2326 

Program Type: 

Family Violence Services. 

Target Population: 

Contra Costa, Solano, and Alameda County residents. 
Setting: 

Contra Costa County with offices in Pancheco, 
Martinez, Richmond, and Antioch, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1977. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

One of the oldest domestic violence agencies in the 
country, Battered Women's Alternatives helps more 
than 8,000 battered women each year. Awards include 



the 1988 Presidential Recognition Award, the 1989 
California Governor's Award for its innovative pro- 
grams, and the 1990 Lori M. Hogan Prevention Award 
from the State of California Mental Health Directors 
for its workplace prevention program. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.5 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Funding provided by local government, United Way, 
community organizations, and individual donors. 

Program Description: 

The program offers a variety of services to victims of 
domestic violence plus several component prevention 
programs. Services for battered women and their 
families are bilingual and provided at six sites 
throughout the county. These services include a 24- 
hour crisis line, a 24-bed emergency shelter, a transi- 
tional housing center, legal advocacy, employment 
assistance, and a batterer's treatment program. 

A prevention program, targeting high school and col- 
lege youths in California, seeks to prevent rape and 
other forms of sexual abuse. The many aspects of the 
program include: 

• A curriculum on substance abuse and family vio- 
lence prevention. 

• Dispute mediation for teen couples experiencing 
dating abuse. 

o Support groups for teenage women and men on 
dealing with abuse. 

o Crisis counseling and individual and group counsel- 
ing for youths dealing with abuse. 

To prevent family and dating violence among young 
adults, the program also conducts lunchtime training 
sessions for workplace employees who are parents, 
and provides training for adult professionals at state- 
wide and n?'ional conferences. 

BWA also offers a Teen Program that aims to provide 
community violence prevention and intervention ser- 
vices for youths. For more details see Teen Program 
in the "Family Violence: Prevention" section. 
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Contact: 

Connie M. Wynn 
Executive Director 

Central Recovery and Development Project 
1821 West 60 Street, Suite B 
Los Angeles, CA 90047 
Tel: 213-243-7718 
Tel: 213-759-3091 

Program Type: 

Parent education. 

Target Population: 

Asian-American, African-American, and Hispanic- 
American teenage mothers and parents of juvenile 
offenders. 

Setting: 

Program office in Los Angeles, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Los Angeles Unified School District. 

Program Description: 

The Central Recovery and Development Program pro- 
vides training and parent education for minority ado- 
lescent mothers or parents of juvenile offenders with 
the objective of unifying families. In conjunction with 
Youth Gang Services, cases are referred by juvenile 
court as an alternative sanction for nonfelony convic- 
tions and from the Department of Children Services 
(DCS) in the District Attorney Office. As part of the 
California-wide juvenile offender program offered 
through the Los Angeles Unified School District, the 
program's major activities include parent education, 
parent skills training, and teen educational services. 
Clients are involved for about 3 years while cases go 
through the court system. If the clients lose custody of 
their children, they lose welfare benefits. This acts as 
an additional incentive to cooperate in the program. 



Parents must earn a certificate to meet court require- 
ments to retain or regain custody. 

CHINS UP Youth and Family 
Services, Inc. 

Contact: 

Gerard H. Veneman 
Executive Director 

CHINS UP Youth and Family Services, Inc. 
17 North Farragut Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80909-5601 
Tel: 719-475-0562 
Fax: 719-634-0482 

Program Type: 

Family intervention and alternative sanctioas. 
Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders, at-risk youths, and their families. 
Setting: 

Various locations in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1974. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Indicators of success have shown that family preser- 
vation services had a success rate of 90 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

$2 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and county funds, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (USD A) Breakfast and Lunch Program, United 
Way, and fundraising efforts. 

Program Description: 

CHINS UP offers comprehensive services for juvenile 
offenders and their families, including intensive "fam- 
ily preservation" services, under which a specialist 
handles crisis intervention by working intensively 
with the family for 15-20 hours a week over a 4-week 
period. 

Other services include an expanded 37-bcd residen- 
tial unit, offering therapeutic foster care and a State- 
certified special education program. The residential 
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program serves youths ages 10-18, 66 percent of 
which are Caucasian and the rest are Hispanic or Afri- 
can American. For youths in State-operated detention 
centers, CHINS UP provides case management and, 
when appropriate, recommends a placement option 
in which the young person is not incarcerated. 

In addition, CHINS UP administers the F.l Paso County 
Partners Program, a mentoring program (begun in 
1993) which matches adults with at-risk youths ages 
8-18; adult mentors commit to spending 2-3 hours 
per week for a year with the child. The Runaway and 
Homeless Youth Program (also begun in 1993) re- 
unites runaway youths with their families. Among the 
program's future plans is adding a year-round alterna- 
tive education program for students in grades 7-9 
who are at risk of becoming school dropouts. 

Domestic Abuse Intervention 
Project (BMP) 

Contact: 

Tina Olson 

Domestic Abuse Intervention Project 
Minnesota Program Development, Inc. 
206 West Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55806 
Tel: 218-722-2781 
Fax: 218-722-0779 

Program Type: 

Family violence intervention that focuses on 
rehabilitation. 

Target Population; 

Abusive males. 

Setting: 

Duluth, Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Submitted by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The National Training Project, an offshoot of DAIP, 
has provided more than 600 trainings and seminars in 
the United States and 5 other countries. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State, city, and foundation grants. 

Program Description: 

The Domestic Abuse Intervention Program (DAIP) 
originated and still functions in Duluth, but its influ- 
ence has spread far beyond the North Woods and the 
Iron Range. The nine agencies that came together in 
1981 to adopt what is now known ' s "the Duluth 
model" focused on combining legal sanctions, reha- 
bilitation programs and, when necessary, incarcera- 
tion to end violence in the home. 

When a clear aggressor is present in a domestic con- 
frontation, Minnesota law makes his arrest mandatory. 
This fact, and any subsequent conviction, are used to 
compel compliance with an educational or combined 
education-and-counseling program. The program is 
adaptable to the enforcement of protection orders by 
the court; the training can incorporate ethnic consid- 
erations (such as African American, Native American, 
or 1 Iispanic) or other special cultural considerations 
(such as service in the Vietnam conflict or questions 
of sexual orientation). 

A related project, the National Training Project on 
Coordinated Community Response to Domestic Vio- 
lence, is described in the Information Sources, and 
Technical Assistance section in volume 2 of this 
Guide. 

The Domestic Violence Task Force 

Contact: 

Nancy Ryan 

Executive Director 

Cambridge Women's Commission 

City of Cambridge 

Community Development Department 
57 Inman Street 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
Tel: 617-349-4697 
Fax: 617-349-4669 

Program Type: 

Coalition of services regarding family violence treat- 
ment and prevention. 
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Target Population! 

Victims and at-risk families. 

Setting: 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Domestic Violence Task Force coordinates all 
public sector and community-based programs that 
deal with family violence. Representatives of battered 
women's shelters, legal services, batterer treatment 
programs, and other social service groups work with 
the city's police department and public hospitals to 
identify and remedy gaps in existing services and to 
resolve problems. 

Using community policing strategies, the Task Force 
enables coordination of activities among law enforce- 
ment and psychological and emotional treatment pro- 
viders. Task Force activities include widening access 
to relevant programs for non-English-speaking com- 
munities and disseminating information about the 
stages of recovery from the trauma of battering to the 
general community. 

The Task Force is also collaborating with the city 
council to designate Cambridge as a domestic 
violence-free zone, with signs at all city borders to 
indicate that goal. 

Family Evaluation Team 

Contact: 

Clare Haynes-Seman, Ph.D. 
Team Director 

C. Henry Kempe National Center for the Prevention 

and Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect 
12C5 Oneida Street 
Denver, CO 80220 
Tel: 30.5-321-3963 



Program Type: 

Evaluation, parent education and support, and treat- 
ment referrals. 

Target Population: 

Families involved in allegations of child abuse. 
Setting: 

Denver, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1982. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$150,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Client fees and private donations. 

Program Description: 

The Family Evaluation Team evaluates children and 
families in cases of alleged abuse or neglect, includ- 
ing sexual, emotional, or physical abuse; neglect; or 
nonorganic failure to thrive. The team uses a 
semistructured interview and observation protocol 
referred to as the Kempe Interactional Assessment to 
explore family dynamics and relationships. The 
wealth of information obtained through transcription 
and analysis of videotaped interviews and observation 
provides insight into etiology of current difficulties, 
the nature of the child's experiences with each parent, 
and the conflicts and issues that need to be addressed 
in treatment for resolution of the problems or 
difficulties. 

Each family member is included in the evaluation 
process. In interviews with the parents, open-ended 
questions are used to explore current concerns or 
allegations, perceptions of and experiences with each 
child, concepts of parenting roles, parental childhood 
histories, couple issues, alcohol and drug use, and 
other issues that influence parenting. Parent-child in- 
teractions are observed in different situations modeled 
after the kinds of experiences parent and children 
encounter routinely during a day. Individual play in- 
terviews provide an opportunity for each child to give 
his or her perspective on the current situation or to 
provide insight into experiences with each parent and 
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the child's siblings through various media, including 
play, drawings, metaphors, and stories. 

The program is one of several clinical programs of the 
C. Henry Kempe National Center for the Prevention 
and Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect. (See 
listing in "Family Violence: Prevention" section.) The 
Kempe Center is affiliated with the University of Colo- 
rado School of Medicine, Department of Pediatrics. 

Parents and Children 
Together (PACT) 

Contact: 

Jeannie Seefeldt 
Counselor 

Parents and Children Together 
6225 22d Avenue 
Kenosha, WI 53140 
Tel: 414-658-0055 
Fax: 414-658-1207 

Program Type: 

Treatment and counseling. 

Target Population: 

Juvenile offenders ages 10-17 and their parents. 
Setting: 

Homes in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 



Evaluation Information: 

Because one of the program's goals is to keep 85 per- 
cent of children at home, the last quarter of 1993 was 
exemplary in keeping 100 percent of youthful offend- 
ers in their parents' homes. In addition, there were no 
school dropouts during the entire year. 

Annual Budget: 

$184,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Wisconsin Correctional Service, a private nonprofit 
corporation, and County Public Welfare Board. 

Program Description: 

PACT is a treatment program that provides intensive 
counseling services to juvenile offenders ages 10-17 
and their families. The goal is to prevent or reduce 
out-of-home placements and further contact with the 
juvenile justice system. Referral is by court order. 

Program services include intensive monitoring of cli- 
ents' behaviors at home, in school, and in the com- 
munity, with a basic aim of community safety. Social 
services professionals provide at least 14 hours of 
face-to-face contact with client youths each month by 
counseling individuals, groups, or individual families. 
Staff sponsor sports/recreational activities, support 
groups, and parent education workshops. 

The Office of Treatment Improvement Coordinated 
Daig Treatment for Youth Project has formed a part- 
nership with PACT to furnish intensive substance 
abuse services to clients who need assistance. PACT 
has also developed an aftercare component of treat- 
ment. The program is operated by the Wisconsin Cor- 
rectional Service under contract with the Kenosha 
County Department of Social Service, which conducts 
monitoring and evaluations. 
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Area IV Crime Task Force 

Contact* 

Eileen Keegan 
Director 

Community and Youth Services 

Area IV Crime Task Force 

Department of Human Services Programs 

51 Inman Street 

Cambridge, MA 02139 

Tel: 617-349-6225 

Fax: 617-349-6248 

Program Type: 

Coalition to prevent drug-related crime, based on citi- 
zen, business, public agency, and police community 
relations. 

Target Population: 

Residents of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
neighborhood. 

Setting: 

Multiple neighborhood locations. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$59,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local grants and funds; private 
foundations. 

Program Description: 

The Area IV Crime Task Force of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, was created by neighborhood residents and 
agencies in response to increased drug-related crime 
in their community. Membership includes residents 
from Area IV neighborhoods; representatives from 
local businesses; Cambridge officials, including 



representatives from the police, housing authorities, 
schools, and courts; the Pisani Center Tenants' Coun- 
cil; clergy members; and several social service 
organizations. 

Task Force activities include a drug-free community 
fair, "Stop the Violence March," and a candlelight 
vigil; an Area IV Youth Center; recreational programs 
at a neighborhood school; substance abuse preven- 
tion workshops for parents and youths; street-lighting 
surveys; an anonymous drug-free tip line; a newslet- 
ter; and monthly meetings. 

Coalition for After School Care for 



Contact: 

Mary B. Peters 
District Program Specialist 
Home Economics 
230-B West Okmulgee 
Muskogee, OK 74401 
Tel: 918-687-2466 
Fax: 918-687-2484 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse, premature sexual activity, and 
school dropout prevention through education and 
recreation. 

Target Population: 

Native- American youths ages 9-13. 

Setting: 

Northeastern Oklahoma 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 
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Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local government 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

The Coalition for After School Care for High Risk In- 
dian Youth uses a community-based model for inter- 
vention and prevention of substance abuse, sexual 
promiscuity, and school dropout in the Native- 
American youth population in northeastern Okla- 
homa. Parents and local leaders established advisory 
boards at six sites to manage afterschool educational 
and recreational activities that also reinforce Native- 
American culture and traditions. Another component 
of the program is parent education. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Sheila Forbes, Ph.D., State contact, 405-744-8885. 

FIF (Families in Focus) 

Contact: 

Bernie Boswell 
Families in Focus 

57 West South Temple Street, Suite 420 
Salt Lake City, LT 84101-1511 
Tel: 801-532-6185, 800-752-6100 
Fax: 801-532-7769 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse and delinquency prevention based 
on family counseling. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and their families. 

Setting: 

Nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Program evaluation indicates gains in family function- 
ing and satisfaction, reduction in incidence of alcohol 
abuse, and expectancy scores predicting fewer sub- 
stance abuse problems for FIF families. 



Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Education, Center for Substance 
Abuse Prevention, State and county contracts, and 
private corporations and foundations. 

Program Description: 

FIF addresses drug and alcohol abuse prevention for 
high-risk youths by emphasizing ways to strengthen 
the family, addressing such individual issues as per- 
sonal motivation and self-control. FIF families meet 
with facilitators to set goals and select the functions 
they need to strengthen: family fun, decisions, pride, 
values, feelings, communication, and confidence. 
Then they begin assignments from FIF's Home Learn- 
ing Guide to improve those areas. Each family learns 
to rate its own risks for alcohol, drug, and other prob- 
lems and determines how attitudes, beliefs, and ex- 
pectations concerning these problems can alter that 
risk. 

Family members learn to support and influence one 
another in substance abuse prevention and other ar- 
eas. Because many participants have a family history 
of substance abuse, they are eager to address the ef- 
fects of abuse on the family and the relationship be- 
tween family history and increased risk. Progress is 
evaluated and new goals set at meetings scheduled 2 
weeks apart over a 1-year period. 

Families enjoy a membership type of association with 
FIF and can contact program staff toll free from any- 
where in the country. New family issues are dissemi- 
nated regularly to member families, and volunteer and 
replication training models are offered. Foco Interno 
Familiar (the program for speakers of Spanish) has 
been very successful in Hispanic populations in the 
United States and Latin America. 

Hang Tough Milwaukee 

Contact: 

Luther Bowens, Jr. 
Director 

New Concept Self Development 

Center, Inc. (NCSDC) 
4828 Fondulac Avenue 
Milwaukee, WI 53216 
Tel: 414-444-1952 
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Program Type: 

Drug prevention community outreach program 
complementing an intense media campaign. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 10-13. 

Setting: 

Club Sites at various youth serving agencies and I IUD 
developments in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Kang Tough has received national recognition as an 
innovative and effective campaign that reaches youths 
through media messages, community outreach, and 
club activities that promote positive life options and 
drug-free lifestyles. 

Annual Budget: 

$150,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Pettit Foundation, Helen Bader Foundation, Milwau- 
kee County Fighting Back Initiative, and the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development. 

Program Description: 

Hang Tough Milwaukee is the community activity 
component of a major media campaign targeted to 
reach 10-13 year-old youths in Milwaukee. 

The outreach initiative is composed of Hang Tough 
clubs, the Hang Tough Clubhouse, and other special 
events. The agency currently operates 24 Hang Tough 
clubs that have more than 750 members. Members 
meet at each club site on a weekly or biweekly basis, 
and monthly at the Clubhouse where Hang Tough 
club members perform and network with members 
from different clubs throughout the city. The club 
activities help form a nondrui* using peer group that 
has fun having picnics, playing baseball and soccer, 
and having Halloween and other parlies. 

A Hang Tough video presentation and a Hang Tough: 
Discussion Guide for Parents, Teachers, Grouj) Leaders 
and Other Caring Adults are also made available to 
promote drug-free lifestyles. 



Heros/Sheros 

Contact: 

Darnell Bell 
Heros/Sheros 

Shields for Families Project 
3215 North Alameda, Suite H 
City of Compton, CA 90220 
Tel: 310-537-5515 
Fax: 310-537-5536 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse prevention designed to counteract 
negative influences and promote positive aspects in 
youths. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 6-14 (primarily of Hispanic and African- 
American descent), who have a parent enrolled in a 
substance abuse treatment or aftercare program. 

Setting: 

City of Compton, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect 
(NCCAN). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $200,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect. 
Program Description: 

This project provides afterschool and weekend activi- 
ties to youths from substance-abusing families. It is 
designed to counteract negative influences on youths 
and promote a positive family system that works to- 
ward recovery. Therapeutic activities are designed to 
help children address issues related to their parent's 
substance abuse and to prevent children from becom- 
ing substance abusers or developing other dysfunc- 
tional coping behaviors. Key project components 
include peer counseling, case management, life-skills 
training, intensive counseling, recreational and other 
group activities, and vocational and educational 
assistance. 



Inner Voices 

Contact: 

Gloria Ervin, Connie Smith 

Macon Housing Authority 

905 Main Street 

Macon, GA 31201 

Tel: 912-742-5813, 912-752-5032 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention using creative arts. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 5-18. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Macon, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$53,910. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment'? (HUD's) Youth Sports Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

The Inner Voices program uses creative performing 
arts to attract children into a youth-development pro- 
gram that teaches self-discipline, self-esteem, life 
skills, and academic skills. Serving 92 youths in a 
public housing development, the program emphasizes 
drug education through anti-drug art, plays, songs, 
chorus, painting, textile arts, pottery, band, and pho- 
tography. Classes meet Monday through Saturday. The 
program is a partnership between the housing author- 
ity and the local Boys & Girls Club. 

Legal Lives 

Contact: 

Mary Hughes, A.D.A. 
Unit Chief 

Kings County District Attorney 
210 Joralemon Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
Tel: 718-802-2978 
Fax: 718-852-8723 
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Program Type: 

Drug use, bias-related crime, and violence prevention 
through partnership between district attorney's office 
and schools. 

Target Population: 

Students in grade 5 through junior high school. 
Setting: 

Schools in Brooklyn, New York. (The program has 
been replicated nationwide.) 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Preliminary evaluation findings (1991-93) indicate that 
the most dramatic differences occurred in students' 
ability to make choices with a view toward future 
consequences. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal and State grants, foundations, and 
corporations. 

Program Description: 

Legal Lives is a program that partners Assistant District 
Attorneys (ADA's) and teachers to bring law-related 
education to the classroom. ADA's, who are required 
to participate in the program, "adopt" a class and de- 
vote 10 hours a month to program activities. 

Teacher and "adopter" present a curriculum devel- 
oped by educators, attorneys, and training organiza- 
tions. Lessons are based on actual court cases. These 
compelling real-life scenarios serve as springboards to 
discussions of the law, culpability, and peer pressure. 
The goal is to encourage the kind of critical and ana- 
lytical thinking necessary to resist drug use, bias- 
related crime, and violence. 

Legal Lives also arranges visits to the courts, the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office, and police precincts. It has its 
own students' weekly half-hour call-in radio program 
and the academic year culminates with a mock trial 
event. In the 1993 school year, more than 9,000 
youths participated. 
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Legal Lives differs from Project D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education) in that it requires teachers and 
adopters to work in partnership and attend training 
together. Further, Legal Lives does not focus solely on 
drugs, and teachers incorporate the Legal Lives cur- 
riculum into their own. An effort is made to include 
minority attorneys and judges in the program to serve 
as role models for the students. 

Music: Learning About Ourselves 

Contact: 

Susan Mazer, Dallas Smith 
561 Creighton Way 
Reno, NV 89503 
Tel: 702-348-0791 
Fax: 702-348-0790 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse prevention and conflict resolution 
through the Arts. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12, teachers, and health care 
professionals. 

Setting: 

Muscogee County schools, Columbus, Georgia; Tahoe 
Prevention Network, South Lake Tahoe, California; 
Center for Peace and Conflict Studies, Wayne State 
University; and Detroit public schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Muscogee County Drug-Free Schools; Tahoe Preven- 
tion Network; El Dorado County Arts Council; and the 
Center for Peace and Conflict Studies, Wayne State 
University. 

Program Description: 

Music: Learning About Ourselves consists of alcohol 
and drug abuse prevention programs that have served 
more than 60,000 students, parents, and teachers in 
Muscogee County, California. The programs, designed 
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for youths in grades K-12, provide open dialogs 
about alcohol and other drug abuse, using music as a 
tool in identifying the factors that affect youths and 
their behavior. Methods used in this program include 
live performance, storytelling, and group process. 
Additional programs offered are Music: A Life-Altering 
Decision, Music-in-Residence, and Music-in-Action. All 
programs include a 25-page workbook and a cassette 
tape. 

New Haven Fighting Back 

Contact: 

Barbara L. Geller 

Project Director 

New Haven Fighting Back 

95 Orange Street 

New Haven, CT 06510 

Tel: 203-787-8445 

Fax: 203-787-8587 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse prevention through community- 
based strategies. 

Target Population: 

Low-income residents. 

Setting: 

Seven community-based police substations. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps*USA, Corporation for National Service. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

New Haven Fighting Back is 1 of 14 communities 
nationwide to receive $3 million, 5-ycar grants from 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. It is. supported 
by AmeriCorps*USA, Corporation for National Service 
and program partners. 

Program Description: 

New Haven Fighting Back reduces the use of drugs 
and alcohol by providing community-based Policing 
Substation Management Teams (CSMT's). A Volunteer 
in Service to America (VISTA) volunteer is assigned to 
each CSMT and assists in implementing strategies to 
combat substance abuse and building neighborhood 



infrastructures with residents. VISTA volunteers also 
recruit community volunteer teams, develop block 
watches, and develop special activities for inner-city 
youths. 

See also the AmeriCorps'VISTA program in "Commu- 
nity Violence: Prevention" section of this Guide. 

Parenting and Substance Abuse 
Prevention Program (PSAPP) 

Contact: 

Devon Wilford 
President/CEO 

Parents Against Drugs Organization, Inc. 
900 East Madison Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
Tel: 410-539-7304 
Fax: 410-396-2949 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse and violence prevention through 
education and counseling. 

Target Population: 

Low-income youths and parents. 

Setting: 

Multiple community locations in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The mission of Parents Against Drugs is to support 
and sustain efforts conducive to the physical, mental, 
and educational growth of youths and parents living 
in Baltimore City's public housing communities and 
throughout Baltimore City. Activities include sub- 
stance abuse prevention seminars; spiritual counseling 
to parents, youths and families; driver education pro- 
grams; youth mentoring; career development assis- 
tance for youths and parents; and outreach. Parents 



Against Drugs strives to involve families by planning 
educational and recreational activities to include 
youths and their parents. This program also incorpo- 
rates violence prevention strategies into its activities. 

Peer Leader Program 

Contact: 

Betsy Sawyer-Manter 

Community Services Director 

People's Regional Opportunity Program (PROP) 

510 Cumberland Avenue 

Portland, ME 04101 

Tel: 207-874-1140 

Fax: 207-874-1155 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse and school dropout prevention 
based on peer leadership and community 
involvement. 

Target Population: 

Children and youths ages 4-20 and their families. 
Setting: 

Four public housing neighborhoods in Portland, 
Maine. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$253,128 to serve approximately 210 youths and 150 
family members. 

Source of Funding: 

United Way, City of Portland Community Develop- 
ment, Portiand Housing Authority, and State Office of 
Substance Abuse. 

Program Description: 

The peer leader program is an adolescent substance 
abuse prevention program operating in four low- 
income public housing neighborhoods in Portland. 
The program emphasizes community participation 
in program planning and evaluation, focusing on 
neighborhood risk factors and developing strong links 
with area agencies and organizations, to make 
services available to neighborhood youths and their 
families. The program contains five components: 



» The Peer Leader component, which serves 50 to 75 
youths ages 13-20 each year, focuses on year-long 
education, support, and social skills training to com- 
bat substance abuse, teen pregnancy, and school 
dropout. 

o The PREP Peer Leaders component serves 60 to 75 
youths 9-12 who may assist the Peer Leaders in their 
activities but generally govern their own activities. 
Participants select activities and training to enhance 
their violence refusal skills, promote community in- 
volvement, and stress a healthy life style. 

° The Kids Clubs component, which works with 4 to 
8-year-olds, is a partnership between residents and a 
substance abuse specialist. It is activity based, expos- 
ing these children to games, cultural trips, educational 
videos, and supportive role models. 

° In the School Bonding component, an education 
specialist works with approximately 75 youths a year 
from the public school system. This component seeks 
to engage young public housing residents in school 
activities while actively reinforcing better school atten- 
dance and performance. Youths are encouraged to 
use the Portland Mousing Authority's study centers 
and to participate in other career enhancement activi- 
ties offered throughout the year. 

• Adult leaders are provided staff support for commu- 
nity development activities aimed at improving access 
to health, recreation and social services, and the re- 
duction of adult problem behavior. They assist Peer 
and PREP Leaders by acting as positive adult role 
models. 

Pupils, Lawyers, and Nurses Against 
Drugs (PLAN) 

Contact: 

Alice Velazquez, Esq. 

Executive Staff, Administrative Assistant District 

Attorney 
Bronx District Attorney's Office 
215 East l6lst Street 
Bronx, NY 10451 
Tel: 718-590-2295 
Fax: 718-590-6548 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention through role models and ex 
periential learning. 



Target Population: 

At-risk youths in grades 5-6. 

Setting: 

Multiple sites in the Bronx, New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Asset forfeiture. 

Program Description: 

A collaborative program of the Office of the Bronx 
District Attorney, the Division of Nursing at Lehman 
College, and the City University of New York, SPINS 
(Substance Prevention and Intervention Network in 
Schools)\PLAN Against Drugs targets students in 
grades 5-6 for a multiple approach to prevent drug 
abuse. 

A team of nurses and assistant district attorneys works 
closely with classroom teachers and a substance 
abuse prevention and intervention specialist to imple- 
ment a standard set of program activities: 

o Classroom activities — Acting as role models, the 
nurses and district attorneys lead classroom discus- 
sions about the importance of remaining drug free. 
They explain how district attorneys prosecute people 
who violate narcotics laws, while nurses educate, 
counsel, and provide care for drug-addicted infants 
and adults. Children also learn about career opportu- 
nities in the fields of nursing and law. 

° Drug trial — This program involves a field trip to a 
courtroom to observe a drug trial and a "moot court" 
drug trial exercise in which students play the roles of 
trial participants. A videotape of the moot court drug 
trial is given to the class for review with parents and 
teachers. 

° Hospital s isit — A particularly powerful program 
activity is a visit to the pediatric and neonatal 
intensive care units of a local hospital, where students 
observe babies with drug- and AIDS *1 UV-rcIaled 
problems. 
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The District Attorney of Bronx County personally dis- 
tributes certificates of achievement for participating in 
the program. 

Resident Opportunities for Success 
and Empowerment (R.O.S.E.) 

Contact: 

Nyon Carathers 

Fort Worth Housing Authority 

212 Burnett Street 

Fort Worth, TX 76102 

Tel: 817-336-2419 

Program Type: 

D' j abuse orevention emphasizing vocational 
training, ana sports/ recreation activities. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and adults. 

Setting: 

Public housing projects in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

December 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$92,838. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment's (HUD's) Public Housing Drug Elimination 
Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

R.O.S.E. offers vocational and employment training to 
youths and adults in public housing projects in Fort 
Worth, Texas, to assist communities in preventing 
drug abuse and related crime. This program's goal is 
to implement permanent solutions in the community 
through enhanced self-esteem and economic self- 
sufficiency. One component of the program, imple- 
mented by an economic development coordinator, 
provides resident entrepreneurial opportunities, em- 
ployment, resident-owned business information, adult 
education, technical training, and citywide events that 
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provide economic opportunity. Another program fea- 
ture, established by a youth specialist, incorporates 
positive sports/recreation activities, educational semi- 
nars, and cultural events as an alternative to drug 
abuse. 

Rocky Boy Youth Sports Program 

Contact: 

Dr. Robert Swann 
Federal Projects Officer 
P.O. Box 620 
Box Elder, MT 59521 
Tel: 406-395-4291 
Fax: 406-395-4829 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse prevention emphasizing sports/ 
recreation and arts. 

Target Population: 

Native-American youths ages 5-21. 

Setting: 

Rocky Boy Reservation and schools in Box Elder, 
Montana. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Project records for 1992-1993 reflect a 25-percent de- 
crease in drug- and alcohol-related offenses from the 
incident rate in 1990-1992. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) and State and local sources. 

Program Description: 

Through the schools and the Rocky Boy Youth Sports 
Program at the Rocky Boy Reservation in Montana, a 
minimum of 36 major, drug-free educational, cultural, 
recreational, and sports activities serve youths ages 
5-21 . Activities are keyed to needs of different age 



groups and vary during the year according to the cli- 
mate of north-central Montana. Project activities in- 
clude summer math and science camps, fishing trips, 
T-ball, roller skating, rodec school, and arts and 
crafts. 

At low-income housing sites, playgrounds and play- 
ground equipment have been installed for young chil- 
dren, and community pi.n<s and youth centers have 
been constructed or renovated. The 1993 Summer 
Program was therefore able to expand to three new 
basketball courts and two Little League fields. The 
new community park accommodates large gatherings 
for field days, picnics, campouts, and other events. 

Santa Cruz County Community 
Partnership for Substance Abuse 
Prevention 

Contact: 

Tammy Paz 

Community Coordinator 
Juntos Unidos 
P.O. Box 310 
Nogales, NM 85628 
Tel: 602-287-3655 
Fax: 602-287-3657 

Program Type: 

Substance abuse and violence prevention. 

Target Population: 

Youths ages 12-18. 

Setting: 

Santa Cruz County, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Positive feedback and referrals by community 
members. 



Annual Budget: 

$250,000-$300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP). 
Program Des ription: 

The primary purpose of the program, also called Jun- 
tos Unidos, is to prevent drug abuse, gangs, and asso- 
ciated violence among youths in the Nogales area. An 
anti-graffiti initiative is also under way. The program 
works with schools, youth associations such as the 
Boys & Girls Club and 4-H, and directly in the com- 
munity to teach peer leadership skills in resisting 
pressures to use drugs and join gangs. Work with 
youths is supplemented by programs targeted to vari- 
ous population segments. A business component en- 
courages the adoption of drug-free workplaces; an 
education component provides training to adults, edu- 
cators, and grassroots organizers in strategies to deter 
youths from drugs. Future activities include develop- 
ment of conflict resolution and peer mediation skills. 
Although the majority of the Nogales population is 
Hispanic, the program is not limited to any ethnic 
group and addresses the population as a whole. 

Seaford Collaboration for Youth 
(SCY) 

Contact: 

Joyce Simpson 
R.D. 6, Box 48 
Georgetown, DE 19947 
Tel: 302-856-7303 
Fax: 302-856-1845 

Internet: joyce.simpson@mvs.udel.edu 
Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention and intervention through 
afterschool youth development, sports/recreation, 
life skills training, and community involvement. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 5-14, grades K-8. 

Setting: 

Rural area of Seaford, Delaware. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1991. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USD A). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding? 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and city government. 
Program Description: 

The Delaware Cooperative Extension and the rural 
city of Seaford, Delaware, are engaged in a collabora- 
tive project that joins more than 20 local agencies to 
serve city youth and their families by making a 
communitywide effort to tackle the problems associ- 
ated with drugs. The city has targeted four areas 
within the district as having large populations of high- 
risk youth, who are identified by school social work- 
ers and guidance officials. Using 4-H curriculum and 
activities, the Cooperative Extension organizes youth 
community groups in afterschool activities that pro- 
mote self-esteem, communication skills, trust, and 
alternative uses for leisure time. 

In 1994, 169 youths participated in afterschool pro- 
grams. Eleven youths attended State 4-H, week-long 
summer camps. Seventeen youths participated in 4-H 
camping weekends, 42 youths entered projects in the 
Delaware State Fair, and 12 youths attended the col- 
laborative city summer day camp. 

There will be afterschool conventional 4-H clubs in 
five schools in the Seaford School District. Two kin- 
dergartens, two elementary schools (grades 4 and 5), 
and a middle school, as well as continuation of the 
afterschool Intergenerational program and two 
Alateen programs. Integrating these programs into the 
schools will enhance parent involvement as volun- 
teers in the programs. 

Parents attend parent education programs and parent 
support groups, which reinforce their abilities and 
talents to volunteer to be leaders of their children's 
4-H clubs. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Joy G. Sparks, State contact, 302-831-2509. 



SMART Moves 

Contact: 

Gale V. Barrett-Kavanagh 
Director 

National Prevention Program 
Boys & Girls Clubs of America 
P.O. Box 105771 
Atlanta, GA 30348-5771 
Tel: 404-815-5700 
Fax: 404-815-5757 

Program Type: 

Prevention of alcohol and drug abuse and sexual ac- 
tivity by youths, with a parent education component. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 6-15. 

Setting: 

Multiple communities around the country. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS): 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Private foundations and corporations. 

Program Description: 

SMART Moves is designed to educate Boys & Girls 
Club members about the dangers of drug and alcohol 
use and premature sexual activity. The program 
teaches youths to abstain from sex, alcohol, and 
drugs. 

SMART Moves' courses, which follow detailed lesson 
plans, are tailored to three age groups: 6-9, 10-12, 
and 13-15. Instruction for parents describes children's 
developmental phases and the challenges each age 
group normally experiences, such as identity crises 
and the desire for independence from parents. Be- 
cause most Boys & Girls Club members grow up in 
communities that offer few positive role models, 
youths often view drug and alcohol use and sexual 
activity as rites of passage to adulthood. Teaching 
techniques use various thought-provoking group 
activities, including discussion, games, role playing, 
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and songs to teach youths how to say "no" to alcohol 
and drugs and premature sexual activity. The program 
also has a session devoted to the influence of radio, 
television, music, and movies that teaches youths how 
to analyze media intent and how to counteract these 
powerful influences. 

Spirit of the Eagle 

Contact: 

Connie Hoffman 

Executive Director 

Siletz Indian Housing Authority 

P.O. Box 549 

Siletz, OR 97380 

Tel: 503-444-2307 

Program Type: 

Drug education and prevention through sports/ 
recreation. 

Target Population: 

Native-American youths ages 5-10. 

Setting: 

Siletz, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$23,760. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Program Description: 

The Spirit of the Eagle program was designed to in- 
crease the availability of recreational and leisure ac- 
tivities for youths. The program has combined 
drug-awareness and drug-prevention activities with 
installation and use of recreational equipment in the 
Housing Authority's resident initiatives. The program 
began with a Red Ribr ^n Drug AwareneSvS Campaign, 
organized and implemented by the Homebuycrs As- 
sociation of the Siletz Indian Housing Authority. 
Youth activities include semimonthly swim nights at 
the municipal pool and chaperoned field trips for the 



older youths. Resources include playground equip- 
ment, a baseball field, drug education videos and au- 
diotapes, and puppets. 

Students Using Cooperation, Cops, 
and Education Supporting Success 
(SUCCESS) 

Contact: 

Sergeant J. K. Lueck 

Denver Police Department 

Youth Services Bureau 

1331 Cherokee Street, Room 106 

Denver, CO 80204 

Tel: 303-640-3158 

Fax: 303-640-1269 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse education and violence prevention. 
Target Population: 

Middle-school students and their parents. 
Setting: 

Middle schools in Denver, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

A 3-year grant from D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education). 

Program Description: 

The SUCCESS program provides a drug-free and vio- 
lence-free environment for youths in Denver by pre- 
senting skits and lectures on the legal and social 
consequences of alcohol and drug abuse, gang in- 
volvement, and crime. The presentations use real-life 
examples, such as athletes and entertainers, to docu- 
ment the effects of dru^ and alcohol abuse; lectures, 
which involve students in discussions of laws affect- 
ing juvenile offenders, describe police responses to 
various situations. Emphasis is placed on youths tak- 
ing responsibility for their actions and recognizing 
the implications of their actions on their futures. 
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Presentations also offer parent education on how to 
give positive messages on such topics as improving 
diet, reducing stress, and stopping smoking. 

Based on police community relations, the SUCCESS 
program relies on the involvement of educators, par- 
ents, students, law enforcement officers, and related 
professionals. 

Substance Abuse Prevention for 
Pregnant and Postpartum Women 
and Their Infants 

Contact: 

Cecilia Bourgeau, B.S.Ed. 
Project Director 
Nez Perce Tribe 
P.O. Box 305 
Lapwai, ID 83540 
Tel: 208-843-2253 

Program Type: 

Alcohol and other drug abuse and family violence 
prevention and intervention through education, 
counseling, and social services. 

Target Population: 

Native-American pregnant women and new mothers, 
including adolescent parents. 

Setting: 

Women's service center located in a Native-American 
community in Lapwai, Idaho. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Positive interim findings resulted from an evaluation 
sponsored by the Center for Substance Abuse 
Prevention. 

Annual Budget: 

$235,884. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP), other 
Federal programs, and tribal and State agencies. 



Program Description: 

The Substance Abuse Prevention for Pregnant and 
Postpartum Women and Their Infants project educates 
Native-American women, including adolescents, and 
provides a catalyst for behavioral changes that pro- 
mote a responsible and caring environment for preg- 
nant women, unborn babies, and postpartum women 
and their infants. The project involves the coordina- 
tion of multiple tribal, State, and Federal programs 
and increases outreach, information dissemination, 
and active intervention with tribal families. 

The program provides counseling for alcohol and 
other drug (AOD)-related trauma of female victims of 
family violence, spousal abuse, child abuse, or sexual 
assault and provides remedial counseling, case man- 
agement, and service needs to clients and family in 
financial, health, and educational and vocational train- 
ing and employment. The program focuses on the 
sacred circle of life and spirituality of being in har- 
mony with one's self and one's creator, and uses this 
belief in teaching violence prevention and AOD-re- 
lated violence prevention; changing cultural norms to 
reflect a message against AOD use and AOD-related 
violence; and encouraging participants to engage in 
community activities that reflect family values. 

Team Valvoline Inner City 
Youth Racing 

Contact: 

Marty Kish 

The Valv >line Company 
3499 Dabney Drive 
Lexington, KY 40509 
Tel: 606-264-7777 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention emphasizing experiential 
learning. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths in high schools. 

Setting: 

Auto racetracks and classrooms nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Valvoline Oil Co., Huntsville area Auto Zone stores, 
and corporate donations. 

Program Description: 

The Team Valvoline Inner City Youth Racing program 
offers youths nationwide the opportunity to learn 
about responsibility and the negative effects of drug 
abuse while receiving hands-on vocational training. In 
the training segment of the program, two to three 
youths are invited to travel with the auto racing crew 
for David Rosenblum to each of the events on the 
Sports Car Club of America schedule. The youths are 
responsible for loading and unloading the trucks as 
well as setting up tents and doing manual labor re- 
quired at the track. 

Anti-drug rallies are held in conjunction with the pro- 
gram at race tracks nationwide, which teaches youths 
about responsibility and encourages a drug-free 
lifestyle. Approximately 5,000 youths are annually 
served through these rallies, as well as through lec- 
tures, team posters, newsletters, and information 
packets on drug abuse prevention. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

First African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Program Description: 

Youth Lock -In is a 24-hour program for at-'isk youths 
referred by courts and local youth organizations. The 
program tries to "lock them in" on positive values, 
instead of locking them up in jail for drug abuse or 
involvement in gangs. Run through an African Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, the program provides coun- 
seling, peer support, and values examination over the 
course of the retreat. Lock-In is tied to a five-point 
program that encourages the youths to think about 
who they are, to determine what resources are avail- 
able to them, to take responsibility for the direction of 
their lives, and to set steps to become positive mem- 
bers of society. Trainers and experts from the commu- 
nity speak on various topics, including gang 
membership, drugs, and AIDS/HIV. 



Urban "Youth Lock-In" Project 

Contact: 

Rev. John Cager 
Director 

Center for Study of Black on Black Crime 
2270 South Harvard Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90018 
Tel: 213-735-1251 

Program Type: 

Prevention of drug abuse and gang involvement 
through self-help and life-skills training. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

First African Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 



Vietnamese Cpmmunity of 
Orange County 

Contact: 

Vietnamese Community of Orange County 
1618 West First Street 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 
Tel: 714-558-6009 

Program Type: 

Crime and drug abuse prevention. 

Target Population: 

Asian Americans, at-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Orange County, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Vietnamese Community of Orange County, Cali- 
fornia, is an organization offering programs to meet 
the needs of Vietnamese and East European refugees 
in Orange County, California. Programs for at-risk 
youths include the Youth Counseling and Drug Abuse 
Prevention Program and the Youth Counseling and 
Crime Prevention Program. 

The drug abuse program activities include education, 
recreation, cooperation with law enforcement agen- 
cies, counseling, and encouragement of positive 
qualities such as self-esteem and a sense of responsi- 
bility. The crime and violence prevention program 
services include counseling, cooperation with law 
enforcement agencies, training programs for disadvan- 
taged youth, emergency translation services, educa- 
tional and recreational activities, conflict resolution 
training, and assessment and referral of youths for 
physical and mental health problems. 

Youth Sports and Culture 
Program (YSCP) 

Contact: 

James Harrell 
Director 

Tampa Youth Sports and Culture Program 

Housing Authority of the City of Tampa 

1514 Union Street 

Tampa, FL 33607 

Tel: 813-253-0551, ext. 241 

Fax: 815-251-4522 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention through sports/recreation and 
arts activities. 

Target Population: 

Low-income youths ages 6-25. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Tampa, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation in progress. 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000 plus in-kind contributions to serve approxi- 
mately 3,500 youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) and local organizations, including Flills- 
borough County School Board, Tampa Bay Bucca- 
neers, Tampa Young Men's Christian Association, Uni- 
versity of South Florida, and Urban League of Tampa. 

Program Description: 

YSCP is a drug prevention program that helps young 
residents of Tampa public housing grow physically, 
emotionally, and morally by providing a positive alter- 
native to drugs and an incentive to perform well in 
school. Based on the precept that drug abuse is the 
primary source of crime, poverty, and family deterio- 
ration, all of which are rampant in the public housing 
community, YSCP offers a range of recreational, edu- 
cational, and cultural activities within a highly struc- 
tured setting. YSCP sponsors sports instruction 
(including a basketball program for youths ages 18- 
25); classes in drama, arts and crafts, and computers; 
AIDS/HIV education; and tutorial programs. 

By promoting a sense of belonging through participa- 
tion in these activities, YSCP inculcates self-esteem to 
enable young people to resist the temptation to ex- 
periment with illegal substances. Youths learn to com- 
municate their feelings and to foresee the conse- 
quences of their behavior. 

Managed by a former football player with the Detroit 
Lions, the program attracts other professional athletes 
who grew up in Tampa public housing. Such adult 
role models are especially important to the com- 
munity's 3,500 young residents, the vast majority of 
whom are growing up in single-parent households. 
The program receives significant in-kind contributions 
from other local organizations. 

For technical assistance information, consult the Infor- 
mation Sources, Funding, and Technical Assistance 
volume of this Guide. 
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Anti-Drag Sales Tax 

Contact: 

James Nunnelly 
Administrator 

415 East 12th Street, 11th Floor 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
Tel: 816-881-3555 
Fax: 816-881-3843 

Program Type: 

Prevention and treatment of drug abuse and 
enforcement and prosecution of drug crimes. 

Target Population: 

Residents of Jackson County, Missouri. 

Setting: 

Jackson County, Missouri. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Positive feedback on the program has been received 
from participants. More than 7,000 county residents 
have received residential or outpatient treatment for 
drug abuse. The number of drug charges filed has 
increased 512 percent, with an 85- to 90-percent 
conviction rate. 

Annual Budget: 

$1 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Jackson County, Missouri, sales tax. 

Program Description: 

In November 1989, the citizens of Jackson County, 
Missouri, approved a levy of a one-quarter-cent sales 
tax to finance a local war on drugs. It was the first 



jurisdiction in the country to take such action. County 
officials now use tax moneys from 1990-1996 to fi- 
nance a comprehensive plan that addresses all aspects 
of drug-related crime, including investigation, pros- 
ecution, incarceration, rehabilitation, treatment, judi- 
cial processing, and community crime prevention. The 
tax is being collected from 1990-1996. 

Services of this comprehensive program include the 
following: 

o Treatment — Emphasis is being given to bilingual 
treatment, minority drug counseling, and research on 
crack babies. 

• Law enforcement — The Drug Abatement Response 
Team integrates the efforts of police officers, prosecu- 
tors, city code inspectors, and fire department inspec- 
tors to close down drug houses by enforcing code 
violations. In addition, the concept of community 
policing is being implemented. 

° Criminal prosecution — A Drug Court helps drug 
offenders obtain treatment and ancillary services such 
as GED and job training and prevents costly incar- 
ceration. As an alternative sanction, prosecution is 
deferred for those who complete treatment, stay drug 
free, and meet their responsibilities for community 
service or restitution. 

° Juvenile court — Juvenile court has been reorganized 
into family court, which allows one judge to oversee 
all domestic matters. Drug testing upon admission to 
treatment or detention and followup home visits have 
been instituted, and four levels of drug counseling are 
available. 

• Prevention — Drug prevention programs are offered 
in schools in each district and by community organi- 
zations across the county. More than 400,000 residents 
receive anti-drug information each year. 
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The Board of Young Adult Police 
Commissioners (YAFC) 

Contact: 

Officer Tom Morrissey 
Community Youth Coordinator 
New Haven Police Department 
One Union Avenue 
New Haven, CT 06519 
Tel: 203-787-6276 

Program Type: 

Young adult community involvement in control 
of substance abuse. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

Approximately $127,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

New Haven Police Department, New Haven Founda- 
tion, Center for Substance Abuse and Prevention 
(CSAP), and the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. 

Program Description: 

The YAPC is a fully chartered and legitimate body of 
elected and appointed young people (ages 13-19), 
representing the full cross-section of New Haven's 
population. The YAPC's partnership with the New 
Haven Police Department facilitates the free flow of 
communication between the police department and 
the community's young adults and cultivates an envi- 
ronment of understanding and .rust. The Young Adult 
Commissioners, who are empowered to act and invest 
in their community, are mandated to give special at- 
tention to the incidence of alcohol and drug abuse 
among youths and are responsible for conducting 
needs assessment research for any new initiative 
through such methods, as: key informant studies, fo- 
cus groups, public forums, conferences, review of 
scientific data, and field visits to service agencies. The 
Board's accomplishments include: 



o Formulation of a position on city curfew for youths. 

o Organization of focus groups on drugs and violence 
for the Chief of Police in all six public high schools. 

o Lobbying at the State legislature for preservation 
and expansion of adolescent alcohol and drug 
treatment beds. 

o Fundraising activities. in support of an AIDS hospice 
for adolescents. 

• Conference planning on adolescent treatment for 
substance addiction with the Acting Director of the 
Center for Substance Abuse Prevention as key note 
speaker. 

o Interviews and evaluations on nearly 100 new 
police recruits. 



Border Alliance Group Narcotics 



Contact: 

Joseph R. Farmer 

Drug Program Coordinator 

Arizona Criminal Justice Commission 

1501 West Washington Street, Suite 207 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Tel: 602-542-1928 

Fax: 602-542-4852 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse enforcement through interagency 
task force. 

Target Population: 

Illegal drug smugglers. 

Setting: 

Cochise County, Arizona. 

Project Startup Date: 

1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Cochise County's Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt 
Organizations (RICO) accounts have accumulated 
more than $3 million in asset forfeitures in 18 months. 
Since June 1990, BAG has arrested 362 drug offenders 
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and seized almost 2,800 pounds of cocaine, 19,000 
pounds of marijuana, $500,000 in cash, and $1 million 
in motor vehicles. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Arizona Criminal Justice Enhancement Fund, Edward 
Byrne State and Local Law Enforcement Assistance 
Formula Grant Program, High Intensity Drug Traffick- 
ing Area Grant Program, asset forfeitures, Federal as- 
set sharing, and in-kind donations from agencies. 

Program Description: 

BAG is the chief unit to combat drug smuggling in 
Cochise County, the county of choice for Mexican and 
U.S. drug traffickers to conduct cross-border smug- 
gling operations. The BAG task force is an 11-person 
staff representing 6 State and local law enforcement 
agencies: the Arizona National Guard Joint Counter- 
narcotics Task Force; the city police departments of 
Benson, Bisbee, and Sierra Vista; the Cochise County 
Attorney's Office; and the county sheriffs department. 

A sergeant from the county sheriff's office supervises 
BAG, and the group's eight sworn officers, stationed 
in Bisbee and Sierra Vista, provide case assistance, 
search warrant preparation, and legal advice. A BAG 
governing board, made up of the chief executives of 
the agencies, meets quarterly to review operations. A 
subgroup, made up of supervisory and command per- 
sonnel from Federal, State, and local enforcement 
agencies, meets monthly to review cases and provide 
detailed guidance. Enforcement agencies provide in- 
kind support, such as vehicles, office space, and 
personnel. 

Casnp Roulston, Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court Boot Camp 

Contact: 

Tim Howard 

Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 
2163 East 22d Street 
Cleveland, OH 44115 
Tel: 216-443-8432 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanctions through boot camp and 
aftercare treatment. 



Target Population: 

Male juvenile offenders ages 14-17. 

Setting: 

Boot camp in Hudson, Ohio. 
Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Project Startup Date: 

Pilot study 1991, camp opened 1992. 

Annual Budget: 

$1,800,000 to serve approximately 120 youths. 
Sources of Funding: 

Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) of the U.S. Department of Justice, Ohio De- 
partment of Youth Services, and the Cleveland 
Foundation. 

Program Description: 

Camp Roulston, operated by the North American 
Family Institute in partnership with the Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court, offers alternatives to traditional 
juvenile correctional facilities. 

Participants are screened and selected through a pro- 
cess designed by the Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court 
and independent project evaluators. The boot camp is 
located on the grounds of the Youth Development 
Center (YDC), a staff-secure residential facility for 
juvenile offenders committed by the Court. The 
camp's rehabilitation approach is based on sound 
child care practices, behavior management, and a 
military overlay that includes regimentation, physical 
conditioning, academic and vocational skill building, 
and character development. A philosophy of provid- 
ing a supportive environment means that neither deg- 
radation nor excessive punishment are part of the 
program. 

A key aspect is the program's self-help strategy: indi- 
viduals become invested in their own service plan 
and participate in their own advancement. The 3- 
month residential boot camp initially imposes a high 
level of structure and supervision, which is lessened 
as the youths develop stronger skills and internal con- 
trols. The youths' peer group lays ground rules and 
determines how the youths and staff interact. As 
youths take on peer leadership roles, they also pro- 
vide role models for newer residents. 
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Individual programs include educational or vocational 
training, physical conditioning, substance abuse pre- 
vention education, and building life skills through 
individual counseling, peer-group interaction, and 
assuming responsibility. The aftercare stage of the 
program, which may last up to 8 months, involves 
support groups and mentoring by a case manager 
•who initiated contact with the youth during the boot 
camp residency. The aftercare component is consid- 
ered vital to the youth's being able to address real- 
world family and community concerns. 

Campaign PUSH-OFF (Purchasers' 
Use of Streets and Highways — 
Opt For Forfeiture) 

Contact: 

Robert W. Spada 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 

Campaign PUSH-OFF 

1441 Saint Antoine Street 

Detroit, MI 48226 

Tel: 313-224-5743 

Fax: 313-224-0969 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence through automobile seizures. 

Target Population: 

Casual drug users. 

Setting: 

Various locations in Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

PUSH-OFF program planners cite three positive re- 
sults of the program: (1) it deters casual drug users 
and buyers; (2) it increases awareness of the dangers 
and costs of casual drug use; and (3) it alerts parents, 
relatives, and friends that a loved one is using illegal 
substances. A process and impact evaluation,. con- 
ducted after its first year of operation, concluded that 
"PUSH-OFF appears to be a cost-effective method to 



enforce laws against retail drug purchases." Although 
PUSH-OFF does not stop drug trafficking, it drives 
drug markets off the streets, allowing residents and 
businesses to reclaim their neighborhoods from the 
drug dealers. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grants, State and local funds, and asset forfei- 
ture funds. 

Program Description: 

Campaign PUSH-OFF is designed to use Michigan's 
existing forfeiture laws to seize the automobiles of 
individuals involved in drug abuse offenses. Because 
a majority of buyers travel from other communities to 
obtain drugs, the program targets casual drug users 
who use vehicles to facilitate a drug transaction. The 
PUSH-OFF program is based on the following 
strategies: 

• Use civil remedies in lieu of court time and jail 
space. 

° Employ administrative techniques for civil remedies 
with minimal law enforcement involvement. 

The program's slogan, "Behind your rock could be a 
cop," indicates that. PUSH-OFF cases are often the 
result of reverse-buy operations. Traffic stops, search 
warrants, and observations of drug buys and other 
narcotic-related activities also result in PUSH-OFF sei- 
zures. A vehicle used to transport, deliver, or receive 
drugs or to facilitate the delivery of controlled sub- 
stances can be seized by the State. When an officer 
determines probable cause exists, a Notice of Seizure 
and Intent To Ft >rfeit for the vehicle is issued to the 
driver. However, although police initiate the automo- 
bile seizure, their involvement in PUSH-OFF proce- 
dures is minimal. The vehicle is towed to PUSH-OFF's 
contracted lot, and the driver and occupants are most 
often ticketed and released. Police instruct drivers to 
contact the prosecutor's office to recover their 
vehicles. 
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Dakota County Juvenile Alcohol and 
Marijuana Diversion Program 

Contact: 

Diane Anderson 

Diversion Program Coordinator 

Dakota County Attorney's Office 

1560 West Highway 55 

Hastings, MN 55033 

Tel: 612-438-4438 

Fax: 612-438-4479 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction that emphasizes education and 
parental involvement. 

Target Population: 

First-time alcohol and marijuana juvenile offenders. 
Setting: 

Hastings, Minnesota. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Evaluation has shown promising results: 93 percent of 
all juveniles referred to the program have chosen di- 
version over the court process, and more than 97 per- 
cent (519) of juveniles scheduled for diversion have 
successfully completed it; 80 percent of those within 
45 days from the date of their referral. The rate of 
recidivism is 9 percent. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Currently Dakota County, Minnesota; previously 
Minnesota Office of Drug Policy. 

Program Description: 

The Juvenile Diversion Program is targeted to juve- 
niles apprehended by police for first-time possession 
or consumption of an alcoholic beverage or posses- 
sion of a small amount of marijuana or referred by 
school officials because of substance abuse. The pro- 
gram is also available as a court disposition where 
substance abuse is identified as a contributing fart or, 



and to others who enter voluntarily at their own ex- 
pense. The diversion process is intended to provide a 
cost-effective alternative sanction for dealing with 
violations of alcohol and drug possession laws by 
emphasizing an education/prevention/con'imunication 
approach with parental involvement. 

A unique feature of the program is the requirement 
that the juvenile offender attend a 4-hour Chemical 
Abuse Awareness Program with at least one parent. 
This seminar, conducted by the River Ric 0 e Treatment 
Center and the Dakota County Chapter of Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving (MADD), aids the youth in 
developing effective communication skills. It offers 
methods of making healthy decisions to refuse to be 
involved in illegal alcohol and drug activity. When 
available, a MADD victim impact panel is included in 
the seminar. This portion of the diversion program 
also depicts real-life consequences of drunk driving. 

Diversion and. Treatment Program 
(DATP) 

Contact: 

Timothy J. Murray 
Director 

Metro/Dade County Office of Substance Abuse 
Control 

111 Northwest First Street, Suite 2740 
Miami, FL 33128-1994 
Tel: 305-375-2676 
Fax: 305-375-1370 

Program Type: 

Alternative sanction through operation of a 
specialized drug court to oversee treatment and 
rehabilitation. 

Target Population: 

Nonviolent defendants ages 18 and up who have 
been arrested for a drug-related crime. 

Setting: 

* ourt in Miami, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1989 and August 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 
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Evaluation Information: 

Program administrators acknowledge that DATP is 
more complex and initially more costly than prosecu- 
tion. Whereas most defendants would normally re- 
ceive a few minutes of court attention and then go 
home, DATP's aim is to provide defendants with treat- 
ment and support services that help shut the revolv- 
ing door back to court. Administrators note that, in 
the first 3 years of the program, some 60 percent of 
defendants successfully completed the regimen or 
remained in treatment. Moreover, recidivism is low. 
An evaluation of the program, supported jointly with 
the State Justice Institute, found that participants in 
the program had lower incarceration rates, less fre- 
quent rearrests, and longer periods of time from re- 
lease to rearrests. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.7 million to serve approximately 2,100 defendants. 
Sources of Funding: 

Dade County General Fund and other county funds. 
Program Description: 

Dade County initiated DATP in response to the in- 
creasing number of drug-related cases clogging the 
court system. DATP channels almost all nonviolent 
defendants arrested on drug possession charges into 
the Miami Drug Court, a court-operated rehabilitation 
that mandates at least a year of alternative sanctions 
rather than prosecution and incarceration. Participants 
who succeed in the program have their criminal cases 
dismissed. 

To be eligible for the program, defendants must be 
charged with possessing or purchasing drugs, and the 
State Attorney must agree to diversion. Defendants 
who have a history of violent crime, have been ar- 
rested for drug trafficking, or have more than two 
previous nondrug felony convictions are not eligible. 
The program initially accepted only first-time offend- 
ers arrested for possession of cocaine, but now defen- 
dants charged with possession of any controlled 
substance other than marijuana may participate. 

The Drug Court strictly monitors defendants' progress 
with the aid of periodic urine tests and mandatory 
court appearances and decides whether they have 
recovered sufficiently to have their cases dismissed. 
The program has three phases — detoxification, stabili- 
zation, and aftercare. The first phase includes group 
and individual counseling, 12-step meetings, and 
treatment, including acupuncture. Hie third phase 



shifts the focus from abstinence to academic and em- 
ployment preparation, where defendants can pursue 
academic and vocational training, while continuing to 
receive individual and group counseling. 

The Drug Court handles an average of 80 cases a day 
as both new arrestees and defendants already in the 
program appear before the judge. One judge handles 
all cases; his total involvement is considered critical to 
the program's operation. Every offender's treatment 
records are on the judge's computer on the bench. 
Thus, in addition to receiving personal attention, of- 
fenders are also prevented ftom manipulating the 
court system. The judge addresses each defendant 
directly and requires each defendant to respond di- 
rectly; the public defender may not intervene. 

East Chicago Public Housing Drug 
Elimination Program (DEP) 

Contact: 

Jeannette Trent 
4929 Larkspur Drive 
P.O. Box 498 
East Chicago, IN 46312 
Tel: 217 -397-9974 
Fax: 2'. )-397- 4249 

Program Type: 

Community policing approach focusing on drug 
abuse. 

Target Population: 

Low-income families. 

Setting: 

Public housing developments in East Chicago, 
Indiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Recognized by the Model Cities Program and the 
Lake Shores Program. 

Annual Budget: 

$250,000. 
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Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of ' lousing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Program Description: 

DEP consists of a three-part strategy that incorporates 
expanded police protection, tutorial services, and 
onsite drug abuse prevention programs for youths 
and adults living in public housing. Some DEP 
education, health, and social services are provided 
under contract with local public and private nonprofit 
agencies, including the East Chicago Police Depart- 
ment, the Tri-City Community Mental Health Center, 
and the Lakeshore Employment and Training Partner- 
ship, Inc. 

The program also provides residents with enhanced 
law enforcement capabilities through a neighborhood- 
based police patrol unit that is familiar with residents' 
needs. The unit handles all citizen complaints and 
responds to all dispatch calls, not just emergencies. 
The unit is composed of two uniformed municipal 
police officers who operate with the full authority and 
sanction of the police chief and have the full comple- 
ment of municipal police department resources avail- 
able, including additional investigators, juvenile 
officers, and patrol teams. 

East Oakland Fighting Back 
(EOFB) Project 

Contact: 

Don Hoskins 

East Oakland Youth Development Center (EOYDC) 

10 Eastmont Mall, Suite 8 

Oakland, CA 94605 

Tel: 510-568-7848, 510-569-8088 

Fax: 510-568-1956 

Program Type: 

Community coalition for alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention. 

Target Population: 

Youths. 

Setting: 

Various locations in the East Oakland arc;, of 
Oakland, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

1986. 



Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The EOFB Project is an alcohol and drug abuse pre- 
vention program that serves 600-800 youths in the 
East Oakland community. It is a collaboration of ser- 
vice providers, school employees, health profession- 
als, home alert groups, church affiliates, law 
enforcement personnel, and other individuals who 
provide a variety of services and programs to encour- 
age drug-free living among youths in the community. 
The East Oakland Youth Development Center 
serves as the lead agency. The project has four main 
components: 

o Community organizing activities, including commu- 
nity cleanups, candlelight vigils, cultural events, and 
block parties. 

° Prevention and intervention programs, including a 
crisis intervention team, a training and entrepreneurial 
project, a school-based clinic, and physical health 
screenings and referrals. 

° Public awareness activities, including press confer- 
ences, interviews, and the development of culturally 
specific slide shows. 

o A "Grandparents as Second Parents" program pro- 
viding parenting and other classes, workshops, and a 
Grandparents' Warmline telephone line. 

Idaho Community Policing Program 

Contact: 

Dean W. Roland 

Senior Special Agent 

Office of Community Policing 

Idaho Department of Law Enforcement 

250 Northwest Boulevard, Suite 108 

Coeur d'Alcnc, ID 83814 

Tel: 208-769-1449 

Fax: 208-769-1482 
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Program Type: 

Drug abuse and crime prevention through community 
policing. 

Target Population: 

Community residents. 

Setting: 

Rural communities in Idaho. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since its inception, the program has conducted educa- 
tion programs for more than 14,000 students in 95 
school districts, 2,000 teachers and 6,800 adults in 60 
communities, and 2,000 police officers in 75 agencies. 
In addition, officers have helped five local law en- 
forcement agencies adopt the community policing 
philosophy. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA) grant, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ). 

Program Description: 

The program seeks to (1) prevent and reduce the use 
and abuse of drugs among youths and adults through 
education and prevention programs, and (2) reduce 
crime in communities. To achieve these goals, the 
Idaho Department of Law Enforcement serves as an 
information and resource clearinghouse for communi- 
ties. The program assists local law enforcement agen- 
cies in organizing community-based crime prevention 
programs; promoting drug education and prevention 
programs such as D.A.R.E. (Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education) in the schools; providing multilingual edu- 
cational materials, including Spanish and Braille; and 
training local police departments in community polic- 
ing operations and management. In addition, the pro- 
gram encourages public and private organizations to 
participate in a drug-free workplace program. 

The program is implemented by three community 
policing officers who are assigned to different regions 



of the State. To reduce drug use, the officers develop 
drug education and prevention materials; conduct 
training sessions in schools, businesses, and law en- 
forcement agencies; help businesses and industries 
establish a drug-free workplace; and serve on boards 
and committees as drug education specialists. To en- 
hance community policing efforts, officers identify 
problems in the community; identify strategies for 
solving those problems; and build bridges among 
government agencies, businesses, and residents. 

Longview Drug Task Force 

Contact: 

Alice Day 
P.O. Box 1952 
Longview, TX 75606 
Tel: 905-237-1018 
Fax: 905-237-1009 

Program Type: 

Community policing summer program to reduce 
violence. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Community of South Longview, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1994 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP;. 
Program Description: 

This program serves a population of 70,311 that con- 
sists of 75 percent Caucasian, 20 percent African 
American, and 5 percent Hispanic. The Longview 
Drug Task Eorce brings together community groups, 
the police, and the City Planning Department to work 
cooperatively to prevent destructive behaviors such as 
gang violence, crime, gambling, and prostitution. This 



program offers the "Summer of Safety Program," 
which engages youths and young adults in summer- 
time initiatives aimed at reducing crime, violence, and 
fear. 

Narcotics Nuisance Abatement 
Unit (NNAU) 

Contact: 

Wilbur Crooks 

Assistant State's Attorney 

NNAU Supervisor 

T.650 California Street, 14th Floor 

Chicago, IL 60608 

Tel: 312-890-7485 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence through civil abatement. 
Target Population: 

Landlords of property used for drug trafficking. 
Setting: 

Various locations in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Since the goal of the NNAU is to eliminate narcotics 
nuisances from neighborhoods, not to engage in legal 
action, its success is illustrated by the more than 3,000 
cases it has processed, which resulted in only about 
30 court cases filed for civil abatement proceedings. 
NNAU attorneys handled all other cases informally. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grants and State funds. 

Program Description: 

Using an existing civil remedies statute, NNAU targets 
properties linked to narcotics sales and trafficking by 
getting landlords voluntarily to abate existing narcot- 
ics nuisances. The existing statute was amended in 



1991 to define a nuisance as "any place which is re- 
sorted to for the purpose of unlawfully selling, serv- 
ing, storing, keeping, giving away or using controlled 
substances." There must be two separate drug-related 
incidents at the address to proceed with a nuisance 
abatement action. 

The program was expanded countywide in August 
1990 as a Narcotics Nuisance Abatement Unit in the 
State's Attorney's Office, operating with a staff of 13 
employees. The Chicago Police Department estab- 
lished a local Narcotics Nuisance Abatement Team in 
October 1991 to coordinate enforcement activities, 
such as conducting undercover buys, serving search 
warrants, and arresting suspects. A building inspector 
also accompanies law enforcement officials on search 
warrant executions to document building violations. 
NNAU has also used the resources of other Chicago 
agencies to enforce city codes and ordinances as part 
of the abatement process. 

Narcotics nuisance abatement procedures involve: 

o Gathering information on suspected properties by 
reviewing narcotics cases at intake and by responding 
to community tips. 

• Determining who owns the property, who manages 
it, and who lives there, and checking both the crimi- 
nal history of all those associated with the property 
and the history of police contacts with the address. 

0 Documenting criminal incidents at the address and 
sending letters to owners, warning them that the next 
incident will constitute a nuisance. 

0 If subsequent criminal activity occurs, sending the 
landlord a second letter identifying the nuisance, list- 
ing legal consequences, and recommending 
abatement. 

• Meeting with owners • id their counsel to develop 
a plan to abate the nuisance. 

o Filing legal actions against owners if there is no 
response or no effort to abate. 

o Conducting followup monitoring of the property. 
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New Mexico Drug Law 
Enforcement Cooperative 

Contact: 

Harold Byford 
Director 

Office of Special Projects 

New Mexico Department of Public Safety 

4491 Cerillos Road 

Santa Fe, NM 87504 

Tel: 505-827-9099 

Fax: 505-827-3398 

Program Type: 

Drug and crime control. 

Target Population: 

Rural community residents. 

Setting: 

Albuquerque, Las Cruces, and Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The Cooperative's progress is being measured 
through several indicators, including the incidence of 
the exchange of ideas, information, and intelligence 
on crime and drug problems and the number of mul- 
tiagency task forces formed and joint operations con- 
ducted in the various regions. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Edward Byrne Memorial State and Local Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Program of the Bureau of Justice As- 
sistance (BJA), U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ). 

Program Description: 

A survey of 300 Federal, State, county, and municipal 
criminal justice officials indicated that the most impor- 
tant ingredient for maximum drug and crime control 
effectiveness in New Mexico was coordination of 
drug and crime control operations. Particularly in 
rural areas, individual agencies lacked the resources, 



assets, and capabilities for undertaking sustained, 
comprehensive drug and violent crime initiatives. 
Timely accurate information on crime was also miss- 
ing, in part because it had no centralized data base at 
the State level. This is the need that spurred creation 
of the Cooperative. 

The Cooperative has four major components: 

« Regional coordinators (for the most part retired po- 
lice executives) who serve as points of contact for 
information about drug and enforcement operations 
in their regions, collect and maintain data on criminals 
in their regions, conduct meetings for exchange of 
intelligence, and coordinate the giant application 
process for member agencies. 

o A central fusion center to maintain statewide com- 
puterized data on criminal activity. 

• A high-risk offender program that tracks repeat, 
serious offenders from the moment they are released 
from prison so that proactive measures can be taken 
to curb subsequent criminal activity. 

« The LINC (Law Enforcement Information Network 
with Corrections) program, which provides a data 
base of information on the nearly 45,000 offenders 
sentenced to supervision. The data base can be 
searched to develop lists of potential suspects and 
their last-known locations. 

New York Southern Tier Drug 
Enforcement Task Force 

Contact: 

Bill Betjemann 

Director of Program Services 

Office of Funding and Program Assistance 

New York State Division of Criminal Justice Services 

Executive Park Tower, Stuyvesant Plaza 

Albany, NY 12203 

Tel: 518-485-7923 

Fax: 518-457-1186 

Program Type: 

Rural drug deterrence and law enforcement program. 

Target Population: 

Drug dealers. 
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Setting: 

Various locations in Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua, and Wyoming Counties in western 
New York. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$300,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Edward Byrne Memorial State and Local Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Program of the Bureau of Justice As- 
sistance (BJA), U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ). 

Program Description: 

Created in response to increased drug trafficking in 
four counties in western New York State, the South- 
ern Tier Drug Enforcement Task Force targets mid- to 
high-level drug dealers to decrease their drug supplies 
to low-level street dealers. The program also coordi- 
nates the highway interdiction program and produces 
drug abuse education materials for the community. 
The objectives to meet these goals include: 

o Combining law enforcement resources to facilitate 
the investigation of multijurisdictional drug trafficking. 

o Enhancing the ability of the participating agencies 
to gather, report, and exchange intelligence data on 
trafficking in narcotics and controlled substances. 

o Increasing the number of multijurisdictional investi- 
gations and the number of c'.3ss A felony arres's. 

o Reducing the number of duplicative investigations 
and prosecutions. 

o Increasing the recovery of criminal assets, including 
those acquired with funds from criminal activity, as- 
sets used in the commission of crime, contraband, 
and stolen property. 

o Increasing the number of officers and overtime 
hours allocated to the investigation of multi- 
jurisdictional cases. 



New York State Police Coniniunity 
Narcotics Enforcement Team (CNET) 

Contact: 

Colonel John A. Mainello 
Assistant Deputy Superintendent 
New York State Police 
Building 22, State Campus 
Albany, NY 12226 
Tel: 518-457-3689 
Pax: 518-457^1779 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence and enforcement involving commu- 
nity policing strategies and coordination of law 
enforcement agencies. 

Target Population: 

Drug dealers. 

Setting: 

Rural counties in New York State. 

Project Startup Date: 

1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$5,301,800. 

Sources of Funding: 

Edward Byrne Memorial State and Local Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Program of the Bureau of Justice As- 
sistance (BJA), U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ). 

Program Description: 

Established in 1990 to reduce drug trafficking in New 
York State, the CNET program allows State police to 
assist local law enforcement agencies in conducting 
undercover efforts that target street-level drug dealers 
by investigating, prosecuting, and convicting 
multijurisdictional narcotics traffickers and street-level 
offenders; reducing the number of duplicative investi- 
gations and prosecutions; and increasing the number 
of narcotics arrests in the communities. Trained un- 
dercover narcotics investigators are provided to police 
chiefs, sheriffs, or district attorneys who request assis- 
tance for drug-trafficking investigations in their 
jurisdictions. 
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CNET combines traditional law enforcement ap- 
proaches and community policing strategies by (1) 
improving the physical environment of the commu- 
nity to increase safety, (2) boarding up abandoned 
buildings, (3) increasing police presence via foot pa- 
trols, and (4) establishing drug-free zones as targets 
for enforcement efforts. An additional component of 
the program develops leads on illegal gun trafficking 
during the investigation of diug distribution 
operations. 

Quick Uniform Attack on 
Drugs (QUAD) 

Contact: 

Robert L. Smith 
Public Safety Administrator 
306 East Jackson Street 
Tampa, Florida 33602 
Tel: 813-223-8543 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse enforcement and prevention using com- 
munity policing approach. 

Target Population: 

Street-level drug dealers. 

Setting: 

Open-air drug "markets" in Tampa, Florida. 

Project Startup Date: 

February 1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ), U.S. 
Department of Justice viX)J). 

Evaluation Information: 

No formal evaluation of the program has been con- 
ducted. However, the Tampa Police Department says 
that open-air drug markets were reduced from ap- 
proximately 160 to 10 and that about 150 crack 
houses have been torn down. 

Annual Budget: 

$1.6 million to support 41 Cfour QUADs) officers. 

Sources of Funding: 

Tampa Police Department. 
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Program Description: 

The Tampa Police Department used problem-solving 
and community policing ideas to eliminate street-level 
cocaine dealing, which had become epidemic in the 
city following the introduction of crack cocaine in 
1985. Prior to the program's establishment in 1989, 
law enforcement efforts had been concentrated on 
traffickers in particular neighborhoods or projects, 
which resulted in retail drug markets being displaced 
from one area of the city and moving to another area. 

Rather than focus on local "hot spots," the Tampa 
Police Department devised a strategy to attack a 
citywide target. It included a number of conventional 
law enforcement practices — for example, undercover 
work, stings, and "reverse-stings." It added commu- 
nity policing strategies such as giving local residents 
beepers to page police and involving citizens and 
government agencies to enforce city codes to close 
down buildings used for drug trafficking. The aim was 
as much to disrupt the market of buyers and sellers as 
to make arrests. 

At the start, the four squads of QUAD officers were 
responsible primarily for cleaning up the open-air 
drug markets but added eliminating crackhouses as 
drug dealers moved indoors. QUAD officers are also 
responsible for working with the community in neigh- 
borhood cleanups, including trash and graffiti 
removal. 

Stay Out of Drug Area 
(SODA) Orders 

Contact: 

Alfred W. Matthews 

Senior Deputy Prosecuting Attorney 

Special Drug Unit 

516 Third Avenue 

Seattle, WA 98104 

Tel: 206-296-9492 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence. 

Target Population: 

Drug abuse offenders. 

Setting: 

Drug-plagued neighborhoods in Seattle, Washington. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Responses from affected communities have been fa- 
vorable. The program is credited with removing ille- 
gal drugs from designated neighborhoods through 
such actions as the 6-month undercover investigation 
that resulted in arrests of 94 crack cocaine dealers, all 
of whom made narcotics purchases within court- 
designated SODA locations. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

In response to a growing number of felony drug cases 
and citizen complaints about drug suspects returning 
to the same neighborhoods and selling drugs, King 
County (Seattle) officials worked together to enhance 
the investigation and prosecution of drug offenders. 
The prosecuting attorney implemented a program that 
identifies neighborhoods with heavy drug trafficking 
activity and prohibits known drug traffickers from 
entering these neighborhoods through the use of 
SODA orders. These "off-limits" prohibitions increase 
the accountability of drug suspects on pretrial or su- 
pervised release. 

The program is based on Washington State's 1989 
sentencing law, which established off-limits orders for 
drug traffickers. Cities are allowed to identify problem 
areas in drug-infested neighborhoods and classify 
them as Protected Against Drug Trafficking (PADT) 
areas. Once PADT areas are established, a court ex- 
ecutes a SODA order prohibiting a drug offender from 
entering a spec'fic PADT area for up to 1 year. 

Recently, the program has been expanded to include 
juvenile offenders and a high narcotics trafficking area 
under the jurisdiction of the King County Police. 



Students Taking a Right 
Stand (STARS) 

Contact: 

Gloria Ervin, Connie Smith 

Macon Housing Authority 

905 Main Street 

Macon, GA 31201 

Tel: 912-752-5032, 912-742-5813 

Program Type: 

Drug abuse prevention focusing on developing peer 
leadership and offering parent education. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths and parents. 

Setting: 

Public housing in Macon, Georgia. 

Project Startup Date: 

1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$23,000. . 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment's (HUD's) Youth Sports Program Grant. 

Program Description: 

STARS offers youths in Macon, Georgia, public hous- 
ing projects the opportunity to develop peer leader- 
ship skills while preventing drug abuse. Under 
professional supervision, youths are trained as teen 
community representatives to conduct neighborhood 
workshops for other teens on drugs, AIDS/HIV, and 
teen pregnancy. In addition, extended workshops 
include a separate segment for parents of teens, to 
discuss these problems, with emphasis on parent-teen 
communication. The housing authority is working in 
partnership with the Macon-Bibb County Board of 
Health. 
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Training and Technical Support 
for the BJA Model Clandestine 
Laboratory Enforcement Program 

Contact: 

Michael S. McCampbell 

Project Director 

Circle Solutions, Inc. 

8201 Greensboro Drive, Suite 600 

McLean, VA 22102 

Tel: 703-821-8955 

Fax: 703-821-2098 

Program Type: 

Training program for removing illegal drug-making 
laboratories. 

Target Population; 

State and local policymakers and law enforcement 
professionals. 

Setting: 

Various sites nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

June 1, 1994. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), 
U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ). 

Annual Budget: 

$150,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance. 

Program Description: 

Clandestine illegal drug-producing laboratories, which 
house substantial quantities of chemicals that also 
pose serious health and environmental risks, are 
found in both large urban areas snd remote rural re- 
gions across the United States. "Taking down" such a 
laboratory requires precise enforcement actiors, in- 
volving Federal, State, and local law enforcement 
agencies. Once seized, these laboratories remain 
possible hazardous waste sites with large quantities of 
toxic chemicals and unknown corrosives, carcinogens, 
and combustibles. The need for cooperation is com- 
plicated by numerous obstacles that confront jurisdic- 
tions that want to establish acoordinatcd law enforce- 
ment effort. These obstacles include the hazardous 
nature of the laboratoiics, lack of investigative 



expertise, high cost of investigations, cleanup, and 
prosecutions, safety and liability issues, and conflict- 
ing agency mandates. 

To address these important problems, a model clan- 
destine drug laboratory enforcement program has 
been developed from the best practices of five dem- 
onstration sites across the country. The program in- 
volves training to identify the necessary components 
for a comprehensive enforcement program and to 
develop a strategic plan for effectively using the com- 
ponents. Additional technical support may also be 
provided to agencies who need further assistance. 
Requests by State or local units of government for 
training or technical support must show an ongoing 
problem with clandestine drug laboratories; an inter- 
est in working with numerous agencies to develop a 
coordinated program; a willingness to co-host train- 
ing; and an interest in serving as a model for others. 

See also the Information Sources, Funding, and Tech- 
nical Assistance volume for a description of this 
program's technical assistance. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Luke Galant, Program Manager, Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, 202-307-0894. 

West Memphis/Crittenden County 
Drug Task Force 

Contact: 

Lindsay Fairly 
Administrator 

West Memphis/Crittenden County Drug Task Force 

P.O. Box 339 

West Memphis, AR 73264 

Tel: 501-739-4800 

Fax: 501-732-7538 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence based on interagency cooperation. 

Target Population: 

Drug dealers. 

Set.ing: 

Ru' al communities in Arkansas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1991. 
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Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

According to participants, the task force has enhanced 
coordination of local drug control efforts and im- 
proved relationships among local governments. 

Annual Budget: 

$150,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

County funds and proceeds from forfeitures. 
Program Description: 

In 1991, the West Memphis/Crittenden County Drug 
Task Force was established to (1) investigate, pros- 
ecute, and convict major narcotics conspirators; (2) 
reduce fractional and duplicative investigations and 
prosecutions; (3) enhance highway interdiction and 
the recovery of criminal assets, including those ac- 
quired with funds from criminal activity; and (4) 
increase the use of civil remedies. 

The task force works jointly with other agencies 
throughout the State, including the Arkansas State 
Police; judicial district task forces; the Memphis and 
Shelby County Police Departments; the Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms; and the FBI. 

Wicomico County Narcotics Task 
Force (WINTF) 

Contact: 

Hunter Nelms 
Sheriff 

Wicomico County Sheriffs Office 
P.O. Box 967 
Salisbury, MD 21803 
Tel: 410-548-4890 
Fax: 410-548-4968 

Program Type: 

Drug deterrence. 

Target Population: 

Drug dealers and abusers. 

Setting: 

Open-air crack markets in Wicomico County, 
Maryland. 



Project Startup Date: 

1986. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

The Maryland Governor's Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Commission. 

Program Description: 

WINTF was formed to combat the open-air crack mar- 
kets present in Wicomico and Salisbury Counties, 
which were scenes of drug abuse and violence. De- 
spite the efforts of an initial task force put together in 
1986, the crack market continued to flourish in these 
communities. In 1987 the Maryland Governor's Drug 
and Alcohol Abuse Commission provided grant fund- 
ing to form WINTF, which includes law enforcement 
agencies: the Maryland State Police, the Salisbury Po- 
lice Department, the Wicomico County Sheriffs Of- 
fice, and the Wicomico County State's Attorney's 
Office. 

Several programs focused also on drug abuse preven- 
tion and police community relations. They include the 
Community-Oriented Police Program, the Concen- 
trated Enforcement Patrol, Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (D.A.R.E.), the Phoenix Project, Roller, 
Street Life, and the TOP Strike Force. 

Youth Crime Watch of America 
(YCW) 

Contact: 

Betty Ann Good 

Executive Director 

Youth Crime Watch of America 

9200 South Dadeland Boulevard 

Miami, FL 33156 

Tel: 305-670-2409 

Fax: 305-670-3805 

Program Type: 

Nationwide youth violence prevention that is based 
on police-community relations and peer leadership. 

Target Population: 

Youths in grades K-12. 
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Setting: 

Schools, public housing, and parks. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The program received the "Shining Stars" award from 
the Southeast Regional Center for Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Annual Budget: 

$130,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and local grants, Florida Governor's Office, law 
enforcement, and corporate and private donations. 

Program Description: 

YCW is a national effort led by students to create a 
sense of pride, respect, and citizenship 'by developing 
positive relationships between students and police 
and by using positive peer pressure to reduce drugs 
and crime in schools and neighborhoods. 



A typical YCW group starts in a school with an adult 
sponsor and 10 to 20 student members. Groups start 
in other settings as well, such as parks, public hous- 
ing projects, and neighborhood centers. Trained in 
mediation and life skills, youths prevent crimes by 
giving anonymous tips to law enforcement officials or 
school staff about potential problems. Adult organiz- 
ers and law enforcement officials assure YCW mem- 
bers that their tips and referrals are confidential. 

Youths also post signs to let drug dealers and other 
criminals know they are watching. When rumors of 
an afterschool fight circulate at school, YCW members 
defuse the problem before it starts. Student patrols, 
pep rallies, and assemblies with speakers, cheerlead- 
ers, and rappers are popular elements of the program. 
YCW also hosts an annual National Crime Prevention 
Conference each spring. 

The mutual support and respect shared among 
group members, school, and law enforcement is 
the vital part of this program's goal to prevent 
crime, drug abuse, and violence in schools, parks, 
and neighborhoods. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Melissa Gulledge, State Coordinator, and Vernon 
Jones, Field Director, YCW, 305-670-2409. 
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Center Point LifeStart Program 

Contact: 

Sushma D. Taylor, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

1050 B Street 

San Rafael, CA 94901 

Tel: 415-454-7777 

Program Type: 

Drug treatment that provides parent education, family 
counseling, and health and nutrition information. 

Target Population: 

I-'emales, including adolescents and their infants 
and women in Children's Protective Service and on 
probation. 

Setting: 

Residential./ day treatment centers in San Rafael, 
California. 

Project Startup Date: 

March 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

According to the Center for Substance Abuse and Pre- 
vention (CSAP), a research study indicated positive 
interim findings. 

Annual Budget: 

$421,212. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse Preventio i. 

Program Description: 

The purpose of the Center Point LifeStart Program is 
to reduce the incidence of drug- and alcohol-exposed 
pregnant women and infants and to provide services 
for this population. Pregnant drug abusers in the 
Center Point LifeStart Program receive drug treatment 



services along with parent education and support to 
aid in the delivery of healthy infants and in the post- 
partum healing process. 

The program also addresses personal issues, including 
physical and sexual abuse, rape/incest, identity and 
self-esteem issues, health education and nutrition, 
practical life skills counseling, and training. A certified 
family therapist provides individual and family 
therapy twice weekly. Clients identify personal issues 
through written assignments ranging from autobiogra- 
phies and family histories to awareness of trust, hon- 
esty, and integrity and the role these concepts play in 
determining the client's behavior. Participants receive 
more than 5 hours of weekly parenting and child de- 
velopment education designed specifically for parents 
of drug-exposed infants, including clinical observation 
of mother-child interaction and periodic assessment of 
infant development. 

All clients receive extensive vocational assessment, 
counseling, and job readiness training. Clients are 
assisted in completing their GED and obtaining em- 
ployment through aggressive job development strate- 
gies. All program participants must be employed 
before program completion/graduation. 

The Child and Adolescent Mental 
Health Demonstration Project 

Contact: 

Lenore Behar, Ph.D. 
Director 

Department of Human Resources 
325 North Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603 
Tel: 919-733-0598 
Pax: 919-733-8259 

Program Type: 

Community-based mental health and substance abuse 
treatment. 

Target Population: 

Children and adolescents. 
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Setting: 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Project Startup Date: 

1989. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCjRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

The project has successfully demonstrated decreased 
use of inpatient hospitalization services and residen- 
tial treatment center services. To date, this project 
provides the only example of implementing a com- 
prehensive, fully integrated, community-based pro- 
gram on such a large-scale basis. 

Annual Budget: 

$21 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Department of the Army, State of North Carolina. 
Program Description: 

The Child and Adolescent Mental I Icallh Demonstra- 
tion Project, the Nation's largest mental health demon- 
stration program, at Fort Bragg serves all children 
eligible for the Civilian Health and Medical Plan for 
the Uniformed Services (CIIAMPUS) in the Fort Bragg 
catchment area. Project goals are: (1) to demonstrate 
that a full community- based continuum of mental 
health and substance abuse treatment services for 
children can be tailored to each client's needs and, 
thus, provide a more ppropriate set of treatment ser- 
vices with equal or better outcomes; (2) to show thai 
a full continuum of mental health and substance 
abuse services can be provided to more clients for 
less cost per client; and (3) to demonstrate the effi- 
cacy of a Federal-State partnership to provide a lo- 
cally managed continuum of mental health and 
substance abuse treatment services for military chil- 
dren. The Department of the Army funded this dem- 
onstration project in 1989 through a 6i-month 
cost-reimbursement contract with the North Carolina 
Division of Mental Health, Developmental Disabilities, 
and Substance Abuse Services. 

The project strives to link a wide range of commu- 
nity-based mental health and substance abuse treat- 
ment services into a comprehensive continuum of 
care. Through ongoing review of each child's treat- 
ment program, the positive features of managed care 
are used. With a single point of enlrv, a system for 
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case monitoring, and a single payer, the project fur- 
nishes an opportunity to lest the implementation and 
maintenance of the approach under the "best pos- 
sible" conditions. Many of the services offered are 
beyond standard CIIAMPUS benefits. They include 
intake assessment; 24-hour crisis counseling a^d 
emergency services; case management; individual, 
group, and family outpatient services; day treatment; 
mhomc crisis stabilization; foster care or therapeutic 
group home; larger group residential treatment; and 
partial and full psychiatiic hospitalization. 

Services are individually planned for each child in the 
least restrictive setting possible. Families are encour- 
aged to be part of the treatment team, and treatment 
may take place in the clinic, at home, at school, in 
therapeutic residential settings, or in hospitals and 
private services providers in the community. Services 
are modified, added, or discontinued according to the 
child's progress and continuing needs. 

Children at Risk (CAR) 

Contact: 

Mary Nakashian 

Vice President and Director of Program 

Demonstration 
Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse (CASA) 
Columbia University 
152 West 57th Street 
New York, NY 10019 
Tel: 212-841-5230 

Program Type: 

Community-based substance abuse prevention 
through integrating social services, schools, and com- 
munity policing strategies. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 11-13 and their families. 
Setting: 

Low-income urban communities in Austin, Texas, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; Memphis, Tennessee; New- 
ark, New Jersey; Savannah, Georgia; and Seattle, 
Washington. 

Project Startup Date: 
Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice <MJ), U.S. 
Department of Justice (IX \\ , 



Evaluation Information: 

NIJ is funding a 4-year Urban Institute Outcome 
Evaluation to measure the program's impact on school 
performance, family functioning, delinquent behavior, 
and substanr abuse. Preliminary findings from a 
CASA study indicate that programs have received 
overwhelming acceptance among target communities 
and that planned services are being delivered. 

Annual Budget: 

$2.8 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse (CASA) at 
Columbia University; Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP), U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ); The Ford, Rockefeller, Annie E. Casey, 
and Prudential Foundations; Ronald McDonald 
Children's Charities; and Pew Charitable Trusts. 

Program Description: 

The CAR program provides assistance to low-income 
urban communities to rescue troubled youths from 
the threats of poverty, drug abuse, and crime. The 3- 
year national demonstration program's goals are to 
provide youths with the services needed to become 
productive citizens while creating a safe environment 
through enhanced law enforcement and community 
policing. The program has been operating in four 
communities for 2 years, and two communities for 1 
year (Austin, Texas; Bridgeport, Connecticut; Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Newark, New Jersey; Savannah, 
Georgia; and Seattle, Washington). 

The criminal and juvenile justice systems work 
collaboratively with case managers to improve overall 
neighborhood safety by creating drug-free zones. At 
the individual and family levels, a local lead agency 
uses case managers to develop and implement service 
plans with each family. Service plans emphasize the 
concentration, coordination, and targeting of re- 
sources by schools, local public and private social and 
health agencies, and appropriate components of the 
criminal and juvenile justice systems. Program activi- 
ties with youths and families occur during and after 
school, on evenings and weekends, and during the 
summer in a variety of settings. 

Multidisciplinary training, case conferences, and 
shared data allow program staff to work effectively 
with State and local government agencies, commu- 
nity-based groups, and private industry. Key aspects 



of CASA operations are collaborative strategies, an 
emphasis on a strong lead agency, and a coherent 
approach to service integration. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Sharon L. Cantelon, Office of Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention, 202-616-3658; J.A. Marshall, Jr., 
Bureau of Justice Assistance, 202-514-5943; and 
Edwin Zedlewski, National Institute of Justice, 202- 
307-2953. 




Contact: 

Kevin McPherson 
CARE for Change 
P.O. Box 0323 
Oklahoma City, OK 73103 
Tel: 405-524-2273 

Program Type: 

Alcohol and drug treatment day school. 
Target Population: 

At-risk youths ages 0-21 and their families. 
Setting: 

Rehabilitation facility in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Drug Information & Strategy 
Clearinghouse (DISC). 

Annual Budget: 

$266,000 to serve approximately 150 youths. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and private donations. 

Program Description: 

CARE is a community-based program in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, that received certification as a day 
alcohol and drug treatment center by the State's De- 
partment of Mental Health and Substance Abuse Ser- 
vices in 1993. The program's focus is on imple- 
menting an integrated and holistic treatment process 
to offer at-risk youths with alternatives to drug abuse 
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by providing opportunities to learn life skills neces- 
sary to function successfully in existing social, educa- 
: onal, and/or employment settings of their respective 
communities. 

The program uses a combination of treatment strate- 
gies and training activities. For treatment, it provides 
group therapy, counseling (which is available 24 
hours a day), and an aftercare program. Training ac- 
tivities include academic tutoring, life skills classes, 
sports, arts, and other recreational experiences. All 
aspects of this program are offered daily from 8 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. The year-round program also provides 
counseling services 24 hours a day. 

The Consortium To Prevent and 
Treat Juvenile Substance Abuse 

Contact: 

George Henderson 
Juvenile Coordinator 
District Attorney's Office 
P.O. Box 20000-5031 
Grand Junction, CO 81502 
Tel: 303-244-1730 
Fax- 303-244-1729 

Program Type: 

Drug treatment and prevention. 

Target Population: 

First-time juvenile offenders and at-risk youths. 
Setting: 

Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State funds and private foundations and organizations. 
Program Description: 

The Consortium To Prevent and Treat Juvenile Sub- 
stance Abuse is a comprehensive system providing a 
full continuum of services for youths at high risk of 
drug use. The Consortium educates "gatekeepers" to 



identify at-risk youths and drug-using youths, make 
supportive interventions, and refer adolescents and 
family members to a drug treatment or prevention 
resource. 

With the Mesa County District Attorney serving as one 
of the gatekeepers, youths arrested for drug- and al- 
cohol-related offerses are referred through the Con- 
sortium to the Mesa County Partners one-to-one 
program or to the ARU Grand Junction for outpatient 
therapy. Another gatekeeper is the local school dis- 
trict that identifies high-risk youths — defined as chil- 
dren of alcoholics or other substance abusers. Family 
members of identified youths are referred to the Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse for 6 
weeks of private and group education. 

Fast, Intensive Report, Supervision, 
and Treatment (FIRST) 

Contact: 

Judge Jeffrey S. Tauber 

Oakland-Piedmont-Emeryville Municipal Court 
661 Washington Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
Tel: 510-268-7638 
Fax: 510-268-7695 

Program Type: 

Court-ordered drug treatment and rehabilitation. 
Target Population: 

Defendants in need of substance abuse treatment. 
Setting: 

Oakland, California. 

Project Startup Date: 

January 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$700,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

County funds. 

Program Description: 

In California, drug diversion is statutorily mandated 
for eligible defendants, diverting less serious offend- 
ers from the criminal justice system into a supervision 
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and treatment program administered by the county 
probation department. Recognizing that drug treat- 
ment and rehabilitation will be less than effective if 
intervention is delayed, the FIRST program ensures 
that diversion is typically granted within 1 day of the 
offender's release from custody, and that orientation, 
supervision, and treatment engage the participant 
early and often. 

The FIRST drug court is designed to promote the re- 
habilitation, rather than simply the adjudication, of 
drug-using offenders. A hands-on approach, judicial 
involvement, and coordinated, comprehensive super- 
vision are central to the program. Divertee, probation 
officer, and judge work closely throughout the pro- 
gram, with the offender held accountable for his or 
her own conduct through the implementation of 
the supervision model. Strong linkages between 
participating agencies, vigilant monitoring, and 
frequent program contacts and drug tests reinforce 
accountability. 

Supervision and counseling are provided within a 
weekly group session, drug education classes, and 
community-based counseling programs. Under the 
terms of the program's contingency contract, positive 
behavior is rewarded and negative behavior is penal- 
ized. Points accrued by the completion of rehabilita- 
tive tasks may translate into rewards (the court 
reduces diversion term or fee) or sanctions (the court 
increases intensity of supervision and/or treatment, or 
orders the divertee into custody). The divertee is re- 
turned to court immediately after substantial noncom- 
pliance for a modification or termination hearing, with 
sanctions increasing in severity with the number and 
seriousness of violations. 

Juvenile Transitional Care Project 

Contact: 

Pam Bolinger 
Director 

Threshold Youth Services 

1401 West 51st Street 

P.O. Box 89306 

Sioux Falls, SD 57105-9306 

Tel: 605-334-6686 

Fax: 605-335-3121 

Program Type: 

Transitional care between completion of substance 
abuse treatment and return to community. 



Target Population: 

Youths ages 10-17 who have been drug or alcohol 
abusers. 

Setting: 

Residential treatment halfway house in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

Project Startup Date: 

April 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$131,481. 

Sources of Funding: 

South Dakota Attorney General's Office. 

Program Description: 

Threshold Youth Services' transitional care program 
serves youths ages 10-17 following completion of a 
substance abuse or chemical dependency rehabilita- 
tion program. The goal of the program is to help pre- 
vent relapses and improve youths' chances of 
long-term recovery. Threshold Youth Services pro- 
vides residential services in halfway houses for up to 
45 days before youths return to their families or begin 
living independently. 

Youths entering the program are given a complete 
intake assessment, a pretest in an independent life 
skills curriculum, educational assessment, and diag- 
nostic services. With the help of a case manager/ 
counselor, clients develop individual goals and objec- 
tives based on their skills and talents. 

The program provides food, shelter, clothing, and 
transportation; individual, group, and family counsel- 
ing; and medical treatment, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The program staff act as liaisons between the 
client and the court, social service agencies, schools, 
employment agencies, and other drug abuse and juve- 
nile .ilcohol treatment providers. 

Eight beds are available 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day. The staff-to-client ratio is a maximum of 8 to 1. 

Aftercare services extend for 90 days. For the first 30 
days following discharge, youths talk with staff daily 
by telephone and meet with their counselors weekly. 
For the next 60 days, youths talk with staff on the 
telephone one to two times a week and meet with 
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their counselors every other week. During this phase 
counselors are available to the youths 24 hours a 
day. Contracts between clients and counselors define 
expectations for chemically free behavior and inde- 
pendent living. 

Operation SchooMioiuse 

Contact: 

Sergeant Ed Kayler 

Ocean County Prosecutor's Office 

County Courthouse— CN 2191 

Toms River, NJ 08754 

Tel: 908-929-2027 

Fax: 908-506-5023 

Program Type: 

Afterschcol academic tutoring program. 

Target Population: 

Public housing youths in grades K-6. 

Setting: 

A public housing project in Ocean County, New 
Jersey. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation shows students demonstrate con- 
sistent attendance, academic improvement, and inter- 
est in education. The positive teacher reaction is 
shown by sufficient teachers volunteering to partici- 
pate in the program for the entire 1993-1994 school 
year during the initial sign-up week. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal grants, State and local funds, and asset forfei- 
ture funds. 

Program Description: 

Operation Schoolhouse is an aftcrschool academic 
tutoring program for economically and socially disad- 
vantaged students residing in an Ocean County, New 
Jersey, public housing project. Upon an agreement 
between the tenants and the Ocean County Narcotics 
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Strike Force, the following components were identi- 
fied: a large, single complex with a major drug prob- 
lem; law-abiding residents who resist drug dealers; a 
progressive school system; and a law enforcement 
presence to support the educational activities. 

To provide space for the program, the local housing 
authority leased space with the housing project to the 
school system for $1 a year. Before Operation School- 
house started, the Ocean County Department of Cor- 
rections provided inmates on work details to refurbish 
the space with fresh paint and furniture, which v/ere 
provided from the prosecutor's asset forfeiture fund. 

The school district used moneys from a Federal grant 
to pay teachers who volunteered to teach 3 evenings 
a week for 2-hour sessions. Because of the tutoring 
program, the complex was designated as a Drug-Free 
School Zone under New Jersey's criminal code. 
"Drug-Free School Zone" signs were purchased by the 
prosecutor and posted throughout the complex to 
warn of mandatory penalties under State law for the 
possession or distribution of drugs. Investigators from 
the prosecutor's office are present at the complex 
during program hours to prevent drug dealers or oth- 
ers from interfering with the tutorial program and to 
ensure the safety and welfare of the teachers and 
students. 

Due to the program's success, Berkeley Township and 
Ocean County have added funding, to the program 
through the Board of Education to provide counseling 
services to students and to expand the program to 
cover grades K-12. A local college is also providing 
student teachers who gain teaching experience while 
helping with the program. 

Sanction, Treatment, Opportunity, 
Progress (STOP) Program 

Contact: 

Judge Roosevelt Robinson 
Multnomah County Court House 
1021 Southwest Fourth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 
Tel: 503-248-3731 
Fax: 503-248-3425 

Program Type: 

Drug treatment as an alternative to traditional 
adjudication. 



Target Population: 

Adults 18 and older who arc charged with possession 
of drugs. 

Setting: 

Portland, Oregon. 

Project Startup Date: 

August 1991. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$600,000 to serve approximately 750 clients. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, county, and city grants. 

Program Description: 

The STOP Program's goal is to reduce the number of 
drug-related crimes committed in Multnomah County, 
Oregon, and their costs to the criminal justice system. 
STOP is a court-managed drug abuse intervention 
program designed to provide early opportunity for 
drug treatment and a cost-effective alternative to tradi- 
tional criminal case processing. The criteria for pro- 
gram participation were established cooperatively by 
the Circuit Court, Public Defender, and District Attor- 
ney, with the District Attorney having the final veto 
over entry criteria. 

Treatment starts the first day of the court hearing and 
consists of drug education, group counseling, acu- 
puncture, and random urinalysis. Drug defendants 
must be in treatment over a 1-year period and are 
prohibited from associating with drug users or pos- 
sessors. Defendants who successfully complete the 
program have their criminal indictment dismissed with 
prejudice. 

Women and Infants at Risk 

Contact: 

Barbara Sampson, Project Director 

Project Transition/League of Catholic Women 

16260 Dexter 

Detroit, MI 48221 

Tel: 313-862-3400 



Program Type: 

Substance abuj;e prevention, treatment, counseling, 
and education as an alternative to incarceration. 

Target Population- 
Incarcerated women and their infants. 

Setting: 

Community-based residential facility in Michigan. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

According to the Center for Substance Abuse and Pre- 
vention (CSAP), a research study indicated positive 
interim findings. 

Annual Budget: 

$336,309. 

Sources of Funding: 

Center for Substance Abuse and Prevention, Michigan 
Department of Corrections. 

Program Description: 

The Women and Infants at Risk substance abuse pre- 
vention program establishes treatment and educa- 
tional programs for pregnant inmates; establishes a 
residential center for pregnant offenders that can be 
used as an alternative to incarceration; implements an 
aftercare program for long-term support of the mother 
and child; interfaces with other agencies to provide 
resources and continuity of care; and reduces the vic- 
timization of these women. 

Centered in the criminal justice system, the program 
provides a series of services, including group and 
individual counseling, coordination of health clinics 
cn pregnancy and delivery by the prison nurse, 
Lamaze instruction, planned parenthood speakers, 
and legal experts to speak on guardianships. 
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Alternatives to Fear (ATF) 

Contact: 

Py Bateman 

Alternatives to Fear 

P.O. Box 12316 

Seattle, WA 98102 

Tel: 206-325-4586 

Fax: 206-322-7713 

Internet: pybateman@aol.com 

Program Type: 

Women's self-help program for violence prevention. 
Target Population: 

Teenagers, young adults, women, and visually im- 
paired women. 

Setting: 

School and community settings. 
Project Startup Date: 

Self-defense, 1971; acquaintance rape prevention, 
1983; self-defense for the visually impaired, 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The program was chosen as one of nine exemplary 
rape crisis programs in the country by a National In- 
stitute of Mental Health study completed in 1985. It 
was highlighted in Koss and Harvey's study of clinical 
and community interventions in 1991. 

Annual Budget: 

None. 

Sources of Fi indlng: 

None. Program is all volunteer. 

Program Description: 

ATF's goals are to teach strategies that help women 
avoid violent confrontations and to provide education 
services that effect social and cultural change and 
reduce violent victimization. ATF also provides 
consultation and training nationwide. The women's 



program and the program for visually impaired 
women combine physical self-defense and 
assertiveness training with accurate rape information, 
risk-awareness education, and an analysis of personal 
resources for avoiding and resisting rape. The teen 
program focuses on acquaintance rape, including the 
skills necessary for recognizing dangerous situations 
and people and for developing a wide range of self- 
defense responses, from boundary setting and psy- 
chological assertiveness to physical self-defense 
tactics. In addition, ATF has developed a powerful 
play called Truth or Consequences, which presents an 
attempted date rape scenario. The play is available in 
curricula form, including a script, director's notes, a 
discussion guide, and audience handouts. Two publi- 
cations, Acquaintance Rape: Awareness and Preven- 
tion for Teenagers and Macho.- Is That What I Really 
Want?, are available in limited quantities. 

Dangerous Promises Project 

Contact: 

Karen Hughes 

Associate Director 

Trauma Foundation 

San Francisco General Hospital 

Building 1, Room 300 

San Francisco, CA 94110 

Tel: 415-821-8209 

Fax: 415-282-2563 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention through policy and media 
advocacy. 

Target Population: 

Alcohol trade associations, organizations, and indi- 
viduals interested in ending sexism and violence 
against women and the general public. 

Setting: 

Coalitions in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego, California; Washington, DC; and Florence, 
South Carolina. 
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Project Startup Date: 

April 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

In September 1993, the Wine Institute amended its 
code of advertising standards. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Individual contributions. 

Program Description: 

Dangerous Promises is a campaign that aims to elimi- 
nate violent and sexist alcohol advertising. Dangerous 
Promises has asked the beer, wine, and distilled spir- 
its trade associations to amend their existing codes of 
ethics to prohibit advertising that: degrades or objecti- 
fies women; associates alcohol with adversarial, abu- 
sive or violent situations; or suggests sex as an 
expected result of drinking alcohol. 

Although there are numerous causes for abuse of 
women, the program is based on the identified asso- 
ciation between alcohol abuse consumption and vio- 
lence towards women. A letter writing campaign and 
screening of a 45-minute slide show are two methods 
the program advocates for increasing awareness and 
involvement by the community. This program is a 
joint effort of the Los Angeles Commission on Assaults 
Against Women and the Trauma Foundation of San 
Francisco. 

McGruff House 

Contact: 

Tibby Milne 

Executive Director 

National McGruff House Network 

1879 South Main, Suite 180 

Salt Lake City, UT 84115 

Tel: 801-486-8768 

Fax: 801-486-8815 

Program Type: 

Community-based victim service. 
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Target Population: 

Youths in threatening situations. 

Setting: 

Home and street locations in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (BJA), U.S. Department of 
Justice (DOJ). 

Program Description: 

The McGruff House Network seeks to prevent the 
victimization of youths. To this end, the Network pro- 
vides "safe houses" for children faced with threaten- 
ing situations. McGruff houses have the McGruff 
Crime Dog logo displayed so they are easily identifi- 
able. In conjunction with the safe house program, the 
McGruff Truck Program trains volunteers to drive spe- ■ 
cially marked utility vehicles that advertise the safe 
houses and to assist children, if necessary, on the 
street. Other volunteer staff responsibilities include 
telephoning appropriate authorities if a child is ha- 
rassed on the street, reassuring frightened or lost chil- 
dren, and assisting children in imminent danger of 
being attacked or abused. There are strict screening 
procedures for volunteers, including a police record 
check. 

Rape Treatment Center 

Contact: 

Gail Abarbanel 
Director 

Rape Treatment Cenler 

Santa Monica Hospital Medical Center 

1250 16th Street 

Santa Monica, CA 90404-1200 

Tel: 310-319-4000 

Fax: 310-319-480') 
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Program Type: 

Medical, psychological, and advocacy services for 
sexual assault victims; and prevention programming. 

Target Population: 

Victims of sexual assault and the general community. 
Setting: 

Clinical offices and prevention programming in 
schools, colleges, and various locations in the Los 
Angeles, California area. 

Project Startup Date: 

1974. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The program received the Agency of the Year Award 
from the National Association of Social Workers, was 
designated an exemplary program by the National 
Organization for Victim Assistance, and received the 
1991 Department of Justice Award for Outstanding 
Work on Behalf of Victims. 

Annual Budget: 

$500,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Grants and private donations. 

Program Description: 

The Rape Treatment Center provides 24-hour emer- 
gency medical care, crisis intervention, psycho- 
therapy, legal advocacy, and accompaniment through 
medical and legal procedures for victims of sexual 
assault and their families. The Center also runs an 
interagency program for sexually abused children that 
allows therapy, criminal investigations, and medical 
examinations to be conducted while minimizing 
trauma to the child. The program has developed rape 
prevention and general crime prevention programs for 
adolescents, college students, and the elderly. Staff 
provide consultation and training to rape crisis centers 
and schools and have developed educational films, 
seminars, and publications for medical personnel on 
conducting sensitive medical examinations that also 
preserve the requisite evidence. 
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Students Taking Academic Initiative 
for Reading Success (STAIRS) 

Contact: 

Robert Taylor 

Site Director 

Missouri Youth Initiative 

119 South Street 

Sikeston, MO 63801 

Tel: 314-472-2898 

Fax: 314-472-1652 

Internet: westwoog@ext.missouri.edu 

Program Type: 

School dropout prevention, literacy, tutoring, and 
family intervention. 

Target Population: 

Middle school, at-risk youths in low-income areas. 
Setting: 

Classrooms in Scott County, Missouri, and wilderness 
areas. 

Project Startup Date: 

Fiscal year 1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA). 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture and local government 
agencies. 

Program Description: 

In cooperation with the public school system, the 
primary local children's service agency, and Youth 
Empowerment of Sikeston, Missouri, a coalition of 
private business leaders, elected officials, and agency 
administrators, University Extension instituted a multi- 
faceted literacy program targeting middle school chil- 
dren identified as being at highest risk of school 
dropout or academic failure. Program components 
include family outreach, which provides instruction, 
literacy training, and parent education; intensive tutor- 
ing, with teens employed as tutors to provide instruc- 
tion and peer modeling; teacher training for 
school-based personnel; self-esteem and leadership- 
building experiences; and use of indigenous teen 
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tutors. The program leverages resources from both 
local and national sources and has strong ties to the 
expertise of the Missouri Youth Initiative's Institute of 
Fellows. It also draws on faculty expertise from the 
four campuses of the University of Missouri and 
Lincoln University. The program offers modified out- 
ward-bound weekend retreats for pupils, tutors, and 
families, as well as specialized workshops for youth 
and adult participants in career development, family 
communication, and substance abuse prevention. 



Source, for Additional Information: 

G.R. Westwood, Program Director, Youth Develop- 
ment, 314-882-2719. 

Women Organized Against Rape 
(WOAR) 

Contact: 

Vanessa Grant Jackson 

Executive Director 

Women Organized Against Rape 

1233 Locust Street, Suite 202 

Philadelphia, PA 19107 

Tel: 215-985-3315 

Fax: 215-985-9111 

Program Type: 

Adult rape and child sexual abuse prevention and 
counseling. 

Target Population: 

Adult and child victims of sexual assault. 
Setting: 

Various locations in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

May 1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The advisory panel for an NIJ project on the criminal 
justice and community response to rape selected this 



program for a site visit because of its sustained 
growth over time and its outreach to minority 
communities. 

Annual Budget: 

$832,669. 

Sources of Funding: 

Women's Way in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Coalition 
Against Rape, Philadelphia Bar Association, Philadel- 
phia Department of Public Health and Philadelphia's 
District Attorney's Office, State funding for victim ser- 
vices, local foundations, individuals, and membership 
dues. 

Program Description: 

WOAR provides counseling and advocacy services for 
victims of sexual assault and provides education 
about sexual assault and its prevention for the profes- 
sional community and the general public. In 1993 
WOAR presented 435 programs on rape and child 
sexual abuse reaching 12,220 people, handled 4,677 
hotline calls with an additional 6,047 victim-related 
calls, distributed 65,000 copies of literature on sexual 
assault and its prevention, and counseled 781 victims 
and their families in hospital emergency rooms. 
WOAR courtroom counselors also had 1,023 contacts 
with victims and their families and made 9,051 
followup contacts. In 1993, 33 percent of WOAR's 
clients were under age 18. With 20 full-time staff posi- 
tions and approximately 100 volunteers, WOAR's hier- 
archical structure replicates that of a small social 
service agency. 

WOAR's outreach includes distributing public service 
announcements to radio stations across the Philadel- 
phia community and providing speakers for commu- 
nity forums on violence prevention. WOAR also offers 
educational programs for vulnerable groups in resi- 
dential programs, juvenile correctional centers, foster 
care facilities, mental health and mental retardation 
programs, and rehabilitation facilities. Victims con- 
cerned about AIDS/HIV are provided with a brochure 
about the disease and are referred for anonymous 
testing. The group also provides sensitivity training to 
assistant district attorneys and provides support to 
trained prosecutors regarding victim issues. 
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Austin Center for Battered Women 

Contact: 

Gail Rice 

Outreach Director 

Austin Center for Battered Women 

P.O. Box 19454 

Austin, TX 78760 

'Id: 512-385-5181 

Program Type: 

Counseling, social services, and violence prevention 
education. 

Target Population: 

Battered women and potential victims. 

Setting: 

Program office and schools in Austin, Texas. 

Project Startup Date: 

1977. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

The program continually receives letters and thanks 
from women who have been helped by their services. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

The United Way; State, county, and city agencies; 
business and individual contributions. 

Program Description: 

The Austin Center for Battered Women services in- 
clude a shelter, hotline, counseling, and legal assis- 
tance. It also offers an early intervention project for 
teenagers experiencing dating violence. In addition, 
the Center conducts inschool workshops on dating 
violence and seminars for community residents and 
professionals on family violence issues. 




Contact: 

Jean Gribben 
Director 

Victim Witness Assistance Unit 
P.O. Box 471 
Boulder, CO 80306 
Tel: 303-441-3700 
Fax: 303-441-4703 

Program Type: 
Victim services. 

Target Population: 

Victims of crime, all ages. 

Setting: 

Program office and courts in Boulder County, 
Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1978. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$243,313 to serve approximately 2,000 individuals. 

Sources of Funding: 

Boulder County and local VALE grants. 

Program Description: 

The Boulder County District Attorney's Office Victim/ 
Witness Assistance Program provides support to vic- 
tims and witnesses of crime. Trained victim advocates 
provide information, crisis intervention, counseling, 
and referrals to therapists. Victims and witnesses are 
kept informed of the status of their cases, educated 
about the criminal justice process, and supported as 
their cases move through the criminal justice system. 
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The program also helps clients with legal and medical 
concerns. In addition, the program assists in dealing 
with financial matters and creditors, and helps clients 
obtain transportation, translation services, household 
assistance, and child care. 

A separate program in the county maintains a Rape 
Crisis Team; see also Boulder County Rape Crisis 
Team below. 

Boulder County Rape Crisis Team 

Contact: 

Carolyn French, M.S.W. 
Director 

Boulder County Rape Crisis Team 
2885 East Aurora Avenue, Suite 13 
Boulder, CO 80303 
Tel: 303-443-0400 

Program Type: 

Community rape crisis intervention and education 
program. 

Target Population: 

Adults, adolescents, secondary victims, and children. 
Setting: 

Community mental health center in Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The advisory panel for an NIJ project on the criminal 
justice and community response to rape selected this 
program for a site visit because of its sustained 
growth over time and its curriculum work with junior 
and senior high school students. 

Annual Budget: 

$230,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Boulder County, the City of Boulder, the City of 
Longmont, United Way, other local funds, private 
sources, and Federal funding namely VALE and VOCA 
grants. 



Program Description: 

The Boulder County Rape Crisis Team was started in 
1972 in response to the kidnaping and sexual assault 
of two 12-year-old girls, one of whom died. The Rape 
Crisis Team sees rape as a mental health issue that 
concerns the community as well as the individual. 

Led by a social worker, the program maintains a neu- 
tral position toward criminal reporting. It operates a 
rape crisis hotline, assesses and refers clients to indi- 
vidual therapy, and runs support/therapy groups for 
adult, child, and adolescent victims. 

Counselors provide accompaniment during rape ex- 
ams and to law enforcement for reporting, and sup- 
port and advocacy during criminal justice pro- 
ceedings. The program, which serves female and male 
victims, uses male volunteers to work with male vic- 
tims or with the male significant others of female vic- 
tims. All victims concerned about AIDS/HIV are 
provided with information about the disease and are 
referred for anonymous testing. 

In partnership with Safehouse, a local battered 
women's shelter, the program has developed a cur- 
riculum for junior and senior high school students 
that combines education on physical and sexual as- 
sault. The curriculum includes the program's video- 
tape, From Victim to Survivor, featuring interviews 
with male and female rape victims. 

The District Attorney's Office operates a Victim/ 
Witness Assistance program; see Boulder County Dis- 
trict Attorney's Office Victim/Witness Assistance in this 
section. 

Child Witness to Violence Project 

Contact: 

Betsy McAlister Groves 
Director 

Child Witness to Violence Project 
Boston City Hospital School of Medicine 
818 Harrison Avenue, T214 
Boston, MA 02118 
Tel: 617-534-4244 
Fax: 617-534-7915 

Program Type: 

Counseling services for children and parents and 
education for professionals. 
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Target Population: 

Children age 8 and under who have witnessed 
violence. 

Setting: 

Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1992. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Boston City Hospital and Massachusetts Committee 
on Criminal Justice. 

Program Description: 

The Child Witness to Violence Project identifies, pro- 
vides counseling to and advocacy for young children 
who have witnessed severe acts of violence by age 7. 
The project is staffed by social workers and a psychia- 
trist, who attempt to intervene as soon as possible 
after the child experiences the trauma; their goal is to 
stabilize the child's environment (i.e., school, day 
care, and home) and consult with families and others 
who encounter the child on a regular bas's. 




Contact: 

Sharon Duncan-Jones 
Director 

CASA of Baltimore 
300 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
Tel: 410-547-1077 
Fax: 410-547-8690 

Program Type: 

Child advocacy, mentoring, intervention, and legal 
advocacy. 

Target Population; 

Victims of child abuse and neglect. 



Setting: 

Multiple settings in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

February 1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

CASA of Baltimore has received national recognition 
as an effective advocacy program. CASA has trained 
more than 350 community volunteers who have advo- 
cated for over 500 abused and neglected children. 
Fifty-two percent of volunteers are persons of color. 

Annual Budgets 

$210,974 to serve 254 children. 

Sources of Funding: 

State, foundations, private donations. 

Program Description: 

In collaboration with Advocates for Children and 
Youth, Inc., CASA provides comprehensive advocacy 
services to abused and neglected children involved in 
the social service, court, medical, and school systems. 
To this end, CASA trains volunteers who, after ap- 
pointment by a judge, work with the victimized child, 
parents, relatives and caretakers, attorney, social 
worker, therapist, physician, teachers, and other rel- 
evant parties to ensure that needed services are coor- 
dinated and provided to the child. The volunteers 
testify at court hearings; attend educational assess- 
ments, health team reviews, and social service meet- 
ings; and submit written court reports outlining their 
case activities and recommendations. 

CASA of Baltimore has also established a partnership 
with the Child In Need of Assistance (CINA) Media- 
tion Project to assist children and families in resolving 
repetition conflicts. CASA volunteers and CINA media- 
tion volunteers work with families, social service and 
court personnel, counselors, and attorneys to help 
resolve any disagreements or communication prob- 
lems prior to the actual court hearing. During this 
mediation process, CASA volunteers encourage those 
involved to make decisions that are in the child's best 
interest. In another partnership with the Baltimore 
City State's Attorneys Office Child Advocacy Network, 
CASA co-administers a program to help child victims 
and witnesses scheduled to testify in criminal court. 
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Sources for Additional Information 

National CASA Association, 800-628-3233 about the 
more than 560 CASA programs serving abused and 
neglected children nationwide. 

Juvenile Victim Advocacy (JVA) 
Program 

Contact: 

Julie Schneider 
Juvenile Victim Advocate 
212 Locust Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
Tel: 408-429-3725 
Fax: 408-457-8203 

Program Type: 

Victim services. 

Target Population: 

Juveniles victims of violent crime. 

Setting: 

Police Department, Investigations Unit, City of 
Santa Cruz. 

Project Startup Date: 
October 1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

This program has received national recognition, 
including the Governor's Victim Service Award. 

Annual Budget: 

$12, 000-$ 13, 000 for half-time staff worker. 

Sources of Funding: 

City of Santa Cruz, California, general fund. 

Program Description: 

The JVA Program provides assistance to all juvenile 
victims of crime in the city of Santa Cruz by coordi- 
nating' resources, informing victims and their families 
of their rights, facilitating communication among 
agencies, and acting as liaison between victims, their 
families, and agencies involved in an investigation. 

The program places special emphasis on assisting 
victims of sexual abuse and provides education and 
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media information on the victimization of juveniles. 
To coordinate onsite services at emergency rooms 
and police stations, a juvenile victim advocate is as- 
signed to meet with juvenile crime victims and their 
families immediately following the report of the 
crime. The advocate infonns the victim and family of 
their legal rights and assesses their needs and con- 
cerns. During the ongoing investigation the advocate 
makes appropriate referrals for counseling and medi- 
cal care relating to the victimization. 

King County Sexual Assault 
Resource Center (KCSARC) 

Contact: 

Gayle Stringer 
Director of Education 

King County Sexual Assault Resource Center 
P.O. Box 300 
Renton, WA 98057 
Tel: 206-226-5062 
Fax: 206-235-7422 

Program Type: 

Crisis intervention and counseling regarding child 
sexual abuse and adult rape. 

Target Population: 

Children and adolescent victims, parents, and 
teachers. 

Setting: 

Mental health facility in King County, Washington. 
Educational programs provided throughout 
Washington State. 

Project Startup Date: 

1976. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 

Evaluation Information: 

Recommended by rape treatment and prevention 
professionals in 1992. 

Annual Budget: 

$700,000 to serve approximately 10,000 individuals. 
Sources of Funding: 

State, county, and city funds; individual, coiporate, 
and foundation donations; and fees from the sale of 
educational materials, training, and client services. 
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Program Description: 

KCSARC provides crisis intervention, counseling, con- 
sultation, and legal assistance to victims and survivors 
of incest, child sexual abuse, and sexual assault. In 
addition, the program provides training for teachers, 
parents, and other professionals who work with 
children. 

For use in their training programs, KCSARC develops 
culturally sensitive and multilingual teaching and 
training materials, particularly targeted for Hispanic 
and Asian populations. These materials include vid- 
eos, booklets, and skit scripts in English, Spanish, 
Khmer, Lao, Vietnamese, and Chinese for grades K-6; 
booklets, video, and presenter's package for southeast 
Asian youths in grades 6-12 and their parents; book- 
lets for junior and senior high school students; and 
specialized materials for teenage boys to help them 
protect themselves against sexual assault and to help 
them develop nonaggressive dating patterns. The 
training also emphasizes personal safety for the devel- 
opmentally disabled in grades K-8. (This program is 
also listed in the Information Sources, Funding, and 
Technical Assistance volume of this Guide.) 

In addition, the center provides facilitators for single- 
gender groups in grades 8-12 that focus on empower- 
ing young women and developing relationship values 
and building relationship skills for young men. Issues 
such as teen pregnancy, alcohol abuse, and substance 
abuse and their relationships to sexual abuse are 
highlighted. 

Loop Center YWCA Women's 
Services 

Contact: 

Judith Gallearzi 
Director 

Loop Center YWCA 
180 North Wabash 
Chicago, IL 60601 
Tel: 312-372-6600 

Program Type: 

Victims counseling, social services, and community 
education. 

Target Population: 

Female victims of violence and iheir families. 



Setting: 

Program office in Chicago, Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1972. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

N/A. 

Program Description: 

The Loop Center YWCA Women's Services program 
helps battered women, rape victims, and .members of 
their families. The program provides an array of ser- 
vices, including individual, telephone, and group 
counseling; information on social services and refer- 
ral; legal assistance; and inschool rape prevention 
training for adolescents. The program also involves 
providing training to health professionals and raising 
community awareness of legal, regulatory-., and com- 
munity issues related to violence against women. 

National Children's Advocacy 
Center, Inc. 

Contact: 

Susan F. Riise 

Executive Director 

National Children's Advocacy Center 

106 Lincoln Street 

Huntsville, AL 35801 

Tel: 205-533-0523 (Administrative Office) 
Tel: 205-534-5437 (Children's Center) 
Fax: 205-534-6883 

Program Type: 

Law enforcement investigations and counseling 
services. 

Target Population: 

Child victims of sexual abuse. 

Setting: 

Child-friendly interview center in Huntsville, Alabama. 
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Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Institute of Justice (NIJ). 
Evaluation Information: 

The Center has been replicated in communities na- 
tionwide and received numerous awards, including 
the President's Child Safety Partnership Award in 
1987. Since 1985, the Center has hosted an annual 
symposium on child sexual abuse, and since 1988 has 
served as a National Resource Center on Child Sexual 
Abuse with funding from the National Center on Child 
Abuse and Neglect. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local government funding; 
United Way and private donations. 

Program Description: 

Launched in 1985 by then-District Attorney Robert E. 
(Bud) Cramer, Jr. (now a U.S. Congressman), the 
Children's Advocacy Center was conceived as a way 
to eliminate repetitious interviews for child sexual 
abuse victims. The District Attorney's Office acquired 
a residential building and refurbished it as a "child- 
friendly" interview center. Instead of being routed 
from one government agency to another as an investi- 
gation proceeds, children go to the Children's Advo- 
cacy Center for all necessary interviews (except those 
associated with medical examinations). Established 
personnel from local lav/ enforcement agencies, the 
child protection agency, and the prosecutor's office 
are detailed to the Center, and victim advocates and 
counselors meet with children there rather than at 
their respective offices. The Center hosts weekly team 
meetings among the agency representatives, victim 
advocates, and therapists who work on these cases. 
The Center also conducts regional training on treat- 
ment of child sexual abuse and related issues, as well 
as an advanced training program. 
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Contact: 

Sandra Matheson 
Director 

Victim and Witness Assistance Program 
NH Domestic and Sexual Violence 
Office of Victim Assistance 
Attorney General's Office 
33 Capitol Street 
Concord, NH 03301-6397 
Tel: 603-271-3671 
Fax: 603-271-2110 

Program Type: 

Victim assistance and advocacy program. 

Target Population: 

Rural and urban communities. 

Setting: 

District Courts, crisis centers, shelters, and 
prosecutors' offices. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1994. 

Information Source: 

AmeriCorps'USA, Corporation for National Service. 
Evaluation Information: 

Internal evaluation conducted by the New Hampshire 
Department of Justice. Feedback from AmeriCorps 
members, vie is served, and members of the 
community. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of funding: 

Corporation for National Service and program 
partners. 

Program Description: 

In partnership with four other organizations, the New 
Hampshire Department of Justice will expand its Sum- 
mer of Safety program, in which participants have 
assisted 800 victims of domestic violence, sexual vio- 
lence, and stalking. This program will also collect data 
to be used to train police officers in departments 
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throughout the State and create a peer educational 
manual on sexual harassment and rape prevention for 
the University of New Hampslv-e. 

AmeriCorps projects will include victim advocacy 
work (for example, hospital and court accompani- 
ment, child advocacy) in 14 crisis centers; a Police/ 
Prosecutor program (orientation of victims to the 
court system, and referrals to legal and social ser- 
vices); and a District Court Advocate Program (help to 
victims in obtaining protective orders and notification 
to victims of court proceedings). Extensive training is 
provided to participants. By the end of the year, they 
will become State-certified advocates for victims of 
rape and domestic violence. A university training pro- 
gram will be implemented to prepare others to be- 
come advocates after this program ends. 

New Mejdco Coalition of Sexual 
Assault Programs, Inc. 

Contact: 
Kim Alaburda 
Executive Director 
4004 Carlisle N.E., Suite P 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 
Tel: 505-883-8020 

Program Type: 

Private, nonprofit, multipurpose sexual assault 
information and referral center offering no cost or 
very low cost services. 

Target Population: 

Professionals who treat or assist victims, offenders of 
sexual assault, and New Mexicans who are survivors 
of sexual abuse. 

Setting: 

Trainings provided in communities throughout New 
Mexico. 

Project Startup Date: 

1984. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVlinc electronic 
data system. 



Annual Budget: 

$262,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State (Division of Mental Health and Children's Trust 
Fund) and private funds. 

Program Description: 

The Coalition aims to promote awareness and provide 
training for New Mexicans regarding the sexual abuse 
and assauit of children and adults by offering profes- 
sional training, school prevention programs, bro- 
chures, a resource library, and evidence collection 
packets. The Coalition sees skill building and access 
to current, responsible information as a means to as- 
sist people already victimized, as well as to prevent 
further abuse. 

The Coalition provides the following statewide 
services: 

o Multidisciplinary training for professionals involved 
in the investigation, assessment, and treatment of sur- 
vivors and offenders of sexual assault. 

• School prevention programs in rural and Native 
American communities offered in a multidimensional 
process (community response professionals trained 
first, followed by teachers, parents, and finally, the 
students). 

« Production and distribution of sexual abuse bro- 
chures, sexual assault evidence collection kits, and 
child sexual abuse protocol packets (includes coloring 
book for the child about the investigation and jxam). 

° Coordination of an annual Sexual Assault 
Awareness Month each May. 

° Verification and payment of victim's sexual abuse 
medical bills (up to $300 per victim). 

° Statistics collection based on all New Mexican 
community mental health/rape crisis centers. 

° Technical assistance and two annual meetings pro- 
vided to representatives for all rape crisis centers and 
community mental health centers in the State. 
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Prevencion de Violencia Bomestica/ 
Prevention of Domestic violence 

Contact: 

Berta Hinojosa 

Coordinator, Domestic Violence and Sexual Assault 

Program 
Mujeres Latinas en Acci6n/LWIA 
1823 West 17 Street 
Chicago, IL 60608 
Tel: 312-226-1544 
Fax: 312-226- 2720 

Program Type: 

Counseling, social services, and court advocacy 
in cases of domestic violence. 

Target Population: 

Latina women and their children, who are victims 
of domestic violence. 

Setting: 

Office in Chicago, Illinois (Pilsen neighborhood). 

Project Startup Date: 

1973. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National- Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Evaluation Information: 

Recognition from the Cook County State Attorney's 
Office, the National Coalition Against Domestic Vio- 
lence, and the National Crime Prevention Council. 

Annual Budget: 

$161,960. 

Sources of Funding: 

Federal, State, and local government funding; and 
private donations. 

Program Description: 

Mujeres Latinas en Accion (Latin Women in Action) is 
a Chicago-based community agency that provides 
both services and advocacy for Hispanic women and 
their children. Staffed by bilingual and bicultural staff, 
the program has four primary domestic violence pre- 
vention components: crisis intervention in person or 
by telephone; a battered women's program that offers 
individual and group counseling; court advocacy; and 
information and referral for emergency shelter and 



other services. In addition, this program provides 
community education, leadership development train- 
ing, and public policy recommendations regarding 
issues that affect Latino victims of domestic violence. 

Project LAST 

(Loss and Survival Team) 

Contact: 

Reverend Torin T. Sanders 
Director 

Children's Bureau of Greater New Orleans 
1001 Howard Avenue, #2800 
New Orleans, LA 70113 
Tel: 504-525-2366 
Fax: 504-525-7525 

Program Type: 

Counseling. 

Target Population: 

Children ages 6-18, and their families, who are 
victims or survivors of victims of violence. 

Setting: 

Homes in Orleans, Jefferson, St. Bernard, St. 
Tammany, Lafourche, and Plaquemines Parishes, 
Louisiana. 

Project Startup Date: 

October 1990. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Project LAST received the 1994 Metro Area Commu- 
nity Award as a program that improves New Orleans. 

Annual Budget: 

$154,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

The Institute for Mental Hygiene, United Way of 
Greater New Orleans, Louisiana Commission on Law 
Enforcement, New Orleans Office of Public Health, 
and Jefferson Parish Human Service Authority. 

Program Description: 

Project LAST provides comprehensive services to 
families and children who arc survivors of victims of 
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homicide and violence, including home-based coun- 
seling services for 6 months to 1 year. Program goals 
are to improve caregiver-child interaction, decrease 
the presence of identifiable trauma and grief-related 
symptoms, and increase the child's comprehension of 
trauma and grief symptoms. Although the program is 
child-focused, staff also work with families to alleviate 
violence-related grief and trauma-related symptoms. 
Project LAST provides case management and peer 
education, and conducts a volunteer program con- 
nected with SURVIVE, a self-help group for adult 
survivors of homicide victims. 

Save Our Sons and Daughters 
(SOSAD) 

Contact: 

Clementine Barfield-Chisolm 

Save Our Sons and Daughters (SOSAD) 

2441 West Grand Boulevard 

Detroit, MI 48208 

Tel: 313-361-5200 

Fax: 313-361-0055 

Program Type: 

Violence prevention and victims services with an 
emphasis on crisis intervention and counseling. 

Target Population: 

At-risk youths. 

Setting: 

Schools and communities in Detroit, Michigan. 

Project Starting Date: 

N/A. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

This program has received numerous awards and rec- 
ognition from President Clinton and President Reagan 
for victim advocacy. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

State and local agencies, community organizations, 
and private foundations and corporations. 



Program Description: 

SOSAD is a community-based violence prevention 
and crisis intervention program aimed to create alter- 
natives to violence throughout the community. Not 
only does SOSAD provide training in violence preven- 
tion, crisis intervention, multicultural conflict resolu- 
tion, and gang redirection, but it also offers a 24-hour 
crisis hotline to survivors of homicide victims to pro- 
vide counseling for survivors and their families and 
friends. SOSAD also trains volunteers and profession- 
als in crisis intervention techniques, debriefing relax- 
ation techniques, and identifying grief and trauma 
behaviors in adolescents and children. The program 
networks with other organizations to develop action- 
oriented strategies, such as crime victims compensa- 
tion and increased educational opportunities. In 
addition, workshops that focus on the concept of 
peace as a desirable way of life are offered for 
youths, who learn peace activities and mediation 
skills. 

Trauma Care Systems Program With 
Respect to Modification of State 
Trauma Care Plans 

Contact: 

Judith B. Braslow 
Acting Director 

Division of Trauma and Emergency Medical Systems 
Bureau of Health Resources Development 
Health Resources and Services Administration 
5600 Fishers Lane, Room 7-08 
Rockville, MD 20857 
Tel: 301-443-3401 
Fax: 301-594-6095 

Program Type: 

Medical care for violence-related serious and 
life-threatening injuries. 

Target Population: 

All age groups. 

Setting: 

Hospitals in States nationwide. 

Project Startup Date: 

States apply annually. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Children's Safety Network. 
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Annual Budget: 

$3.8 million. 

Sources of Funding: 

Health Resources and Services Administration (URSA). 
Program Description: 

Title XII of the Public Health Services Act authorizes 
grants to State Emergency Medical Services agencies 
for developing, implementing, and monitoring State 
trauma care systems. Although these systems do not 
prevent or reduce the incidence of violence, they of- 
ten are needed to treat the victims of violence. They 
also include a public education component that ad- 
dresses injury prevention and access to trauma care. 

This program is concerned with developing a compre- 
hensive system of trauma care that involves creating 
standards and meeting requirements for the initial 
designation and continued evaluation of designated 
trauma centers and regional trauma care systems; set- 
ting standards and requirements for medically di- 
rected triage, transport, and transfer of trauma 
patients, including children; establishing and collect- 
ing data to a central data reporting and analysis sys- 
tem; providing access to trauma care; and ensuring 
coordination among States. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

Division of Trauma and Emergency Medical Systems, 
5600 Fishers Lane, Room 7-l6, Rockville, MD 20857. 

Tri-State Coalition Against 
Family Violence 

Contact: 

Executive Director 

Tri-State Coalition Against Family Violence 
I P.O. Box 494 

Keokuk, IA 52632 
Tel: 319-524-4445 

Program Type: 

Victim services. 

Target Population: 

I Victims of domestic violence and sexual assault. 

1 Setting: 

I Lee County, Iowa; Clark County, Missouri; and 
I Hancock County, Illinois. 
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Project Startup Date: 

January 1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$137,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Victims of Crime Assistance, State domestic abuse and 
rape crisis funds, United Way, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD), Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), and private 
donors. 

Program Description: 

The Tri-State Coalition Against Family Violence pro- 
vides a crisis hotline, shelter for victims of domestic 
violence, crisis intervention, community outreach, 
court and legal advocacy, sexual assault services, 
child advocacy, outpatient services, a women's group, 
and a batterers' group. Started in 1969 as a crisis 
hotline, the Coalition incorporated in 1981 primarily 
to provide services to victims of domestic violence. 
Victims of sexual assault are also served by the pro- 
gram because there is no other agency to meet their 
needs. 

The Coalition's goals were substantially advanced by 
Iowa's 1986 mandatory arrest law, which is credited 
with transforming police attitudes and responses. Now 
assault charges are filed in most cases, and victim 
advocates are notified by the police at the time of 
each arrest. 

The prosecutor maintains a strict no-drop policy, and 
a no-contact order usually is issued as a condition of 
bond. If the batterer is convicted, the protection order 
remains in place for 1 or 2 years. Sentencing for a 
typical first offender includes 5 days in jail, (of which 
a minimum of 2 days must be served), payment of 
court costs and Coalition costs for services, participa- 
tion in a l6-week batterers' group, and probation. 

Police community relations are critical program opera- 
tions. Part of the police inservice training involves 
meetings with Coalition staff to obtain feedback on 
cases, review complaints, and resolve problems. 




Victim Counseling 

Contact- 
David A. Stone, Ph.D. 
Urban Health Institute 
Department of Health and Hospitals 
City of Boston 
1010 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, MA 02118 
Tel: 617-534-2424 
Fax: 617-534-2457 

Program Type: 

Crisis intervention, conflict resolution, and counseling 
services. 

Target Population: 

Victims of violence, ages 12-17. 

Setting: 

Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

September 1993. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the Center for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). 

Evaluation Information: 

CDC is sponsoring a two-phase evaluation. During the 
first phase, investigators will obtain information about 
the patients, the nature of thei r treatment, and subse- 
quent experience with violence. The information ob- 
tained during this phase is be used to develop 
measures for evaluating the program's outcomes with 
108 youths. 

Annual Budget: 

$214,400 (CDC funding for evaluation). 
Sources of Funding: 

Centers for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP), 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC). 

Program Description: 

Adolescents who are admitted to Boston City Hospital 
for vioicnce-related injuries participate in a program 
that uses a six-step intervention: 

o Reviewing and assessing the violent incident. 

o Reviewing the patient's conflict resolution strategies 
and introducing nonviolent alternatives. 



» Providing the patient with information about the 
prevalence of violence and homicide among inner- 
city youths and teaching the patient how to conduct a 
risk self-assessment. 

« Identifying the patient's coping skills and current 
support systems. 

o Developing a plan for the patient to stay safe upon 
discharge. 

o Referring patients to services for followup aftercare 
activities. 



Sources for Additional Information: 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 
404-488-4646. 

Victim Services in Rural Policing 

Contact: 

Sergeant Gary Melvin 
Victim Services Coordinator 
Delaware State Police 
P.O. Box 430 
Dover, DE 19903 
Tel: 302-739-3711 
Fax: 302-739-5966 

Program Type: 

Statewide victim services. 

Target Population: 

Victims and witnesses. 

Setting: 

State of Delaware. 

Project Startup Date: 

1988. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Annual Budget: 

$260,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State of Delaware, supplemented by a grant from the 
Office for Victims of Crime. 
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Program Description: 

Delaware is the first State to implement a statewide 
Victim Center, which addresses the needs of crime 
victims and survivors of sudden deaths. It offers 24- 
hour services, including a toll-free hotline. The goals 
of the Victim Center include (1) reducing the trauma 
of victims and of witnesses and survivors who h?.ve 
become victims; (2) coordinating resources through a 
single agency; (3) increasing positive interaction 
among victims, survivors, and law enforcement offi- 
cials; (4) providing a smooth transition of cases into 
the criminal justice system when an arrest has been 
made; (5) guaranteeing services for victims when no 
arrest has been made; and (6) acting as an informa- 
tion and referral source. 

Victim Services Program 

Contact: 

Denyse Snyder 
Director 

Community Mental Health Council 
8704 South Constance Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60617 
Tel: 312-734-4033, ext.156 

Program Type: 

Counseling and other social services. 
Target Population: 

African-American victims of and witnesses to violence. 
Setting: 

Multiple locations in Chicago Illinois. 

Project Startup Date: 

1985. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

$263,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

Community Mental Health Council (CMHC), United 
Way, Federal and State agencies, and fees for service. 



Program Description: 

The development of the Victim Services Program was 
prompted by two factors. Local law enforcement 
agencies were being overloaded with sexual assault 
cases, and the CMHC intake assessment data showed 
that many of its clients had been victims of or wit- 
nesses to violence. Services include victim and wit- 
ness counseling, court advocacy, treatment referral, 
and education on victims' issues. Services, which are 
free for the first 10 sessions, are delivered in 
churches, detoxification centers, courts, and homes. 
Program staff include sexual abuse therapists/counse- 
lors, victims assistance specialists, a public educator, 
court advocates, a case manager, and three 
volunteers. 

The Victim Services Program is one component of the 
CMHC, which provides office space and administra- 
tive support to the program. 

Victim/Witness Coordination Project 

Contact: 

Marcia Thomas Bayne 
Director 

Philadelphia District Attorney's Victim Services Unit 
1421 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 
Tel: 215-686-8027 

Program Type: 

Victim and witness services. 

Target Population: 

Victims and witnesses of crime. 

Setting: 

Multiple locations in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Project Startup Date: 

July 1987. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Recipient of the Tadini Bacigalupi, Jr., award from the 
National Organization for Victim Assistance for distin- 
guished service to victims of crime. 
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Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Sta"e and local agencies. 

Program Description: 

In this program, victim/witness coordinators seek to 
increase communication between victims and wit- 
nesses of crime and the criminal justice system. Spe- 
cific programs and units within the Trial Division 
served by coordinators include: 

• The witness security program, in which coordina- 
tors provide direct services to victims or witnesses of 
crimes who have been intimidated or may be intimi- 
dated as a result of their testimony. 

• The Special Assault Unit and Court School Program, 
in which coordinators handle child abuse cases. 

• The Juvenile Court Victim Services Unit, in which 
coordinators provide direct services to crime victims 
in juvenile court, such as case status information; 
transportation; assistance with handling situations in- 
volving threats, intimidation, and harassment; and 
employer and creditor intervention. 

• The Southeast Asian Project, in which coordinators 
provide direct services to crime victims in the Viet- 
namese and Cambodian communities. 

The Victim Witness Unit also distributes a brochure 
that explains the criminal justice process and available 
services. In addition, it operates the City Hall Victim 
Witness Waiting Room for use by crime victims and 
witnesses who are subpoenaed to appear in court. 

Violence Prevention Project 

Contact: 

Linda Hudson 
Director 

1010 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, MA 02118 
Tel: 617-534-5196 

Program Type: 

Hospital-based education and health and social 
services to victims of violence and to prevention 
of violence. 



Target Population: 

Youths injured in intentional violence and general 
public. 

Setting: 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Project Startup Date: 

1983. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Clearinghouse for Alcohol 
and Drug Information (NCADI) PREVline electronic 
data system. 

Annual Budget: 

N/A. 

Sources of Funding: 

Boston Department of Health and. Hospitals. 
Program Description: 

The Violence Prevention Project is a multifaceted pro- 
gram of the Division of Public Health, Boston Depart- 
ment of Health and Hospitals. It is aimed at reaching 
youths who are victims of violence. 

The Project provides services of the multidisciplinary 
Victim Care Services team to pediatric patients who 
are admitted to Boston City Hospital as a result of 
intentional injuries. Services include review and as- 
sessment of the incident with the patient, education 
regarding violence and homicide, review of the 
patient's conflict resolution strategies and introduction 
of conflict resolution skills, referrals to appropriate 
community and hospital-based agencies, and review 
of strategies for staying safe upon discharge. 

The largest component of the Violence Prevention 
Project is geared toward community-based prevention 
education, serving all neighborhoods of Boston. To 
this end, the project involves a mass media campaign 
using the slogan "Friends for life — Don't let friends 
fight." Initiatives also include peer leadership training, 
camp counselor training, emergency room staff train- 
ing, coalition development, ad\ocacy and consultation 
with city, State, and national organizations, and bilin- 
gual material development. 
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Washington County Victim- 
Witness Program 

Contact: 

Rose Long 
Coordinator 

Victim Witness Assistance 

Maryland State Department of Juvenile Services 

5 Public Square, Fifth Floor 

Hagerstown, MD 21740 

Tel: 301-791-3100 

Fax: 301-791-3375 

Program Type: 

Victim services in a rural community. 

Target Population: 

Victims of juvenile crime. 

Setting: 

Program office and court settings in rural, western 
Maryland. 

Project Startup Date: 

1981. 

Information Source: 

Provided by the National Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS). 

Evaluation Information: 

Victims of approximately 300 youths charged with 
offenses are served annually. Many of the program's 
features were incorporated into the State's 1989 
"victim bill of rights." 



Annual Budget: 

$15,000. 

Sources of Funding: 

State funds. 

Program Description: 

The Victim Services Unit of the Washington County 
Department of Juvenile Services serves a predomi- 
nantly rural county of 117,^00 residents in western 
Maryland. The program began when the Department 
of Juvenile Services, the State agency responsible for 
providing and coordinating court services, began vic- 
tim assistance and restitution programs in each of its 
10 regions. Many of the rights afforded to victims of 
juveniles by these programs were later incorporated 
into the State's 1989 law that guarantees victims the 
right to know the identity of the accused, to be noti- 
fied of and attend all hearings, and to provide an oral 
or written statement of the crime's impact. 

The program's primary service is preparing victim 
impact statements for the court. A coordinator tele- 
phones victims to alert them about approaching hear- 
ings, explains how to document losses, and 
encourages the victim to write an impact statement. 
On the basis of this information, the coordinator pre- 
pares an impact report for the court file and attends 
all juvenile hearings to clarify the information. 

Unlike other programs in the juvenile system, this 
program does not rely solely on mailings to reach and 
orient target victims. It reaches them mostly by tele- 
phone or personal contact (about 70 a month). 
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The programs included in this Guide are listed alphabetically by title in this index. 



4-H Adventure in Science (AIS), 99 

4-H AM/PM Club— Chula Vista, 267 

4-H B.E.S.T. — Building Esteem Through Science and 
Technology, 99 

4-H C.AP.I.T.AL. (Children and Parents Involved in 
Technology and Literacy), 267 

4-H Yukon Fisheries Enhancement and Youth Development 
Program, 100 

Aban Aya Youth Project (AAYP), 101 

ABCD School Age Child Care and Family Enrichment, 268 

Abraxas Group, Inc., 247 

ACT (Acting Collaboratively Together) to "Act" to Decrease 
Youth at Risk, 3 

After School Adventures, Youth Mentoring, and Early Teen 
Program, 199 

After School Child Care and Education Program, 102 

AIMS (Assist, Instruct, Motivate Students), 102 

The Albany Housing Authority Youth Sports and Education 
Program (Albany Boys and Girls Clubs), 199 

Albuquerque Human Services Collaborative, 3 

Alexandria Community Network Preschool, 4 

All for One, 269 

The Alliance for a Safer, Greater Detroit, 5 
Alternative School Support in Suspensions and Truants 
(ASSIST), 103 

Alternatives for All Seasons (AFAS), 200 

Alternatives to Domestic Violence, 343 

Alternatives to Fear (ATF), 391 

Alternatives to Gang Membership, 6 

Alternatives to Incarceration in Rural Communities, 73 

Alternatives to Violence, 343 

Alternatives to Violence: East Hawaii (ATVEH), 337 

American Professional Society on the Abuse of Children 
(APSAQ, 269 
AmeriCorps'VISTA, 6 

Anchorage Vocational and Academic Institute of Learning 
(AVAIL), 103 

Andrew Glover Youth Program (AGYP), 221 
Anti-Drug Sales Tax, 365 
Area IV Crime Task Force, 351 

Arizona School-to-Work Partnership (ASWP), affiliated with Jobs 
for America's Graduates (JAG), 104 

ASPIRA, 105 

Assess & Address: Meeting the Needs of High Risk Youth, 105 

Assessment, Intervention, and Transition (AIT) Program, 247 

At-Risk Youth Unemployment Program, 106 

Athens County Coalition Enhancement, 7 

Attributional Bias and Reactive Aggression, 106 

Aunt Martha's Youth Service Center, Inc., 270 

Austin Center for Battered Women, 395 

Austin Housing Authority — AmeriCorp Summer Safety 
Extension Program, 74 



Avance Family Support and Education Program, 270 
AWAY TEAMS, 248 

Bailey's Community Making the Grade Project of Fairfax County, 
Virginia, 8 

BANANAS, 271 

Barrios Unidos, 107 

Barron Assessment and Counseling Center, 221 

Baton Rouge Marine Institute (BRMI), 222 

Battered Women's Alternatives (BWA), 344 

Beacon School-Based Community Centers (Beacons), 8 

Bergen-Lafayette Upscale Project for Youths Ages 5-14, 20! 

Bethesda Day Treatment Center, 249 

Big Brothers/Big Sisters of America (BB/BSA), 108 

Bigs in Blue, 108 

Birth To Three Program: Make Parenting a Pleasure, 272 
Black Community Crusade for Children (BCCC), 9 
The Black Parenting Education Program, 273 
Blue Hills Together, 74 

The Board of Young Adult Police Commissioners (YAPC), 366 

Border Alliance Group Narcotics Task Force (BAG), 366 

Boston Violence Prevention Program, 109 

Boulder County District Attorney's Office, Victim/Witness 
Assistance, 395 

Boulder County Rape Crisis Team, 396 
Bowling with Badges, 201 

Boys & Girls Club of Franklin/Williamson County, 202 

Boys & Girls Club of Stockton, 10 

Boys & Girls Clubs of America (BGCA), 202 

Boys Town/Father Flanagan's Boys Home, 250 

Breakthrough Foundation (BTF), 203 

Bridge Over Troubled Waters, Inc., 110 

Bridgeport R.I.S.E. (Respect and Integrity Through Skills and 
Education), 274 

Bringing Youth Positive Assistance Through Special Services 
(B.Y.P.A.S.S.), 223 

Broader Urban Involvement and Leadership Development 
(BUILD), 204 

Brooklyn School/Business Alliance Project, 10 

A Brother is a Terrible Thing to Waste Violence Prevention 
Program, 111 

Building Communities of Support for High Risk Youth in Isolated 
Rural Nevada, 275 

Burbank OutReach Center, 275 

COZI Project, 11 

C. Henry Kempe National Center for the Prevention and 
Treatment of Child Abuse and Neglect, 276 

Caldwell, Idaho, Community Policing, 75 

Calhoun/Gordon County Shuttle School, 111 

Camden City Community Gardening Program/Youth at Risk 
GrowLab Program, 204 

Camp Roulston, Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court Boot 
Camp, 367 
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Campaign PUSH-OFF (Purchasers' Use of Streets and Highways — 

Opt For Forfeiture), 368 

Campus Court — Truancy Court Model, 75 

Capital Offender Program, 251 

Career Beginnings, 112 

Caring and Collaborating for Youth/Pottawatomie County, 12 
Carolina Alternatives, 112 

Catholic Big Brothers' (CBB) Mentoring Project, 113 

Center for Adult Education and Literacy, 13 

Center for Child Protection and Family Support (CCPFS), 14 

Center for Family Life in Sunset Park, 277 

Center for Employment Training (CET), 1 14 

Center Point LifeStart Program, 381 

Center To Prevent Handgun Violence, 114 

Central New Mexico Gang Strategies Coalition (GSC), 14 

Central Recovery and Development Project, 345 

ChallNGe, 115 

Challengers Boys & Girls Club, 205 
Chatham-Savannah Youth Futures Authority, 251 
The Chesapeake Foundation for Human Development 
Programs, 116 

Chicago Alliance for Neighborhood Safety (CANS), 15 

Chicago Commons Association (ACYF Youth Gang Drug 
Prevention Programs), 1 16 

Chicanos Por La Causa, Inc. (CPLC), 15 

Child Abuse Prevention Services (CAPS), 278 

The Child and Adolescent Mental Health Demonstration 

Project, 381 

Child Development, Inc. (CDI), 278 

Child Witness to Violence Project, 396 

Children at Risk (CAR), 382 

The Children's Cabinet, Inc., 279 

Children's Community Bridge Project (CCBP), 280 

Children's Creative Response to Conflict (CCRC), 117 

Children's Health Program (CHP), 280 

The Children's Home Association of Illinois, 281 

Children's Hospital Fenway Collaborative, 118 

The Children's Initiative: North Carolina Mental Health 

Service Program for Youth, 118 

CHINS UP Youth and Family Services, Inc., 345 

Choice Program, 252 

CHOICES (Children Having Opportunities to Increase 

Chances for Education Success), 119 

Choices and Challenges for Youth, 282 

Cities In Schools/Communities in Schools (CIS), 120 

Citizens Crime Commission of Tarrant County, 76 

Citizens for Community Improvement of Des Moines (CCI), 77 

Citizens for Community Improvement of Waterloo (CCI), 16 

Classroom, Clinic, and Community: A Comprehensive 

Approach, 121 

Cleveland Works, Inc.'s "Beat the Streets" Program, 283 
Coachella Valley Council on Gangs, 17 

Coalition for After School Care for High Risk Indian Youth, 351 
Community Adolescent Rehabilitation Effort (CARE), 383 
Community Board Program (CBP), 17 

Community Councils for Youth at Risk — Clermont County, 18 
Community Crime Prevention/Safety for Everyone 
(CCP/SAFE), 121 



Community Intensive Supervision Project (CISP), 224 

Community Oriented Police Enforcement (COPE), 78 

Community Parenting Coalition Targeting High Risk Youth, 284 

Community Responses to Drug Abuse (CRD A), 19 

Community/School Revitalization Project, 20 

Community Service Officer Program, 78 

Community Youth Gang Services (CYGS), 122 

Comprehensive Youth Sports Program, 206 

Computer Assisted Learning, 123 

Conflict Resolution Computer Module, 123 

The Consortium To Prevent and Treat Juvenile Substance 

Abuse, 384 

Cornerstone Project, Inc., 124 
Council for Unity, 20 

Court Appointed Special Advocate (CASA), 397 

Court Employment Project (CEP), 224 

Creative Conflict Resolution Programs (CCRP), 125 

Dakota County Juvenile Alcohol and Marijuana Diversion 

Program, 369 

Dangerous Promises Project, 391 
Day One Pasadena/Altadena, 21 
The Detroit Compact, 126 
Developing Alabama Youth (DAY), 225 
Developing Youth Potential, 126 

Diffusion of Multisystemic Family Preservation Services, 253 
Diversion and Treatment Program (DATP), 369 
Division of Injury and Disability Prevention and Rehabilitation 
(DIDPR), 22 

Domestic Abuse Intervention/Enforcement, 337 
Domestic Abuse Intervention Project (DAIP), 346 
The Domestic Violence Task Force, 346 
Domestic Violence Unit, 338 

Don't Shake the Baby: Replication of a Successful Model, 284 
Dropout Prevention/Recovery Program, 127 
Drug Free Rockford Community Partnership, 206 
Durham Companions, 127 
Eagle Rock School (ERS), 128 

Early Childhood Education and Assistance Program (ECEAP), 22 
Early Education Services, The Parent-Child Center of Windham 
County (EES), 285 
Earn-It Project, 226 

East Chicago Public Housing Drug Elimination Program 
(DEP), 370 

East Oakland Fighting Back O-OFB) Project, 371 

Education, Counseling, and Community Awareness, 23 

Education, Training, and Enterprise Center (EDTEQ/New 

Entrepreneurs, 129 

Educational Partnership Program, 24 

Effective Black Parenting Program, 285 

El Paso County Juvenile Court Conference Committees, 79 

El Paso County Juvenile Probation Department First Offender 

Program, 226 

EMPOWER I and 11, 253 

The Enhanced Code Enforcement Team, 25 

Enhanced Crime Prevention Demonstration Program (ECPDP), 26 

Environmental/Constructions, Labors, Trades, Including 

Asbestos and Lead Abatement Job Training and Placement 

Project for Offenders, 254 
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Eugene P. Tone School, 286 

Evaluating a Cognitive/Ecological Approach to Preventing 
Violence, 129 

Evaluation of School-Based Mental Health Services, 255 
Exploring S.P.A.C.E.S. in Edison Neighborhood, 287 
FIF (Families in Focus), 352 
Facing History and Ourselves, 26 

Fairfax County Police Department Traffic Safety Program, 130 
Families and Schools Together (FAST), 288 
Family and Child Education Program (FACE), 288 
Family Evaluation Team, 347 
Family Focus, Inc., 289 

Family Focus School Age Child Care Project, 27 

Family Literacy Program, 131 

Family MAASAI, 290 

Family Outreach Program, 132 

The Family Place, 291 

Family Resource Center for Developmen:, Education, and 
Nutrition (CEDEN), 291 

Family Ties, 227 

Family Violence Prevention Fund (FUND), 339 

Fast, Intensive Report, Supervision, and Treatment (FIRST), 384 

Fenway Middle College High School, 132 

First Stop for Families, 292 

Florida Environmental Institute (FEI), 228 

Focus on the Future: Enhancing Literacy Through Technology 
Education, 133 

Foundation for the Prevention of Child Abuse, 293 
Friends of the Family, Inc., 293 
Fresno Youth Violence Prevention Network, 134 
FUTURES 2000, 134 

Gang Prevention and Intervention Program, 135 

Gang Prevention Through Targeted Outreach, 136 

Gang Resistance Education and Training (GREAT), 136 

The George Junior Republic, 228 

Georgia Council on Child Abuse, Inc. (GCCA), 294 

GESTALT (Growth and Education for Students, Teachers, and 
Advocates Linked Together), 137 

GET SMART: Expand Your Thinking in Science, Math, and 
Technology, 138 

Girl Scouts Behind Bars, 207 

Go To High School— Go To College, 138 

Gospel-Based Programs and Faith Formation in Nonviolence, 28 

Governor's Cabinet on Children and Families, 295 

The Greater Newburgh Area "Make a Difference" Program for 
Youth, 28 

Haltom City Police Department "Storefront," 29 

Handgun Violence Reduction Program (HVRP), 139 

Hang Tough Milwaukee, 352 

Harlan Youth Employability Program, 139 

Hartford Areas Rail / Together (HART), 79 

Hawaii Early Intervention System, 296 

HAWK (High Achievement, Wisdom, and Knowledge) 
Federation Perfected Manhood Development and Training 
Program, 140 

Healthy Cities Program: CITYNIT, 2'9 
Healthy Families America, 297 

Healthy Infani/Capable Adolescent Project (HICAP), 297 
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Healthy Start Program for Prevention of Child Abuse and 
Neglect, 298 

Helping Hands, Inc., 298 
Heros/Sheros, 353 
Higher Ground, 141 

Hillsborough County, Florida, Sheriffs Office "Community 
Stations," 80 

Hollywood Diner (Chesapeake Foundation for Human 
Development Programs), 255 

Home Visitation Program for Adolescent Mothers, 299 
Homebuilders Program, 299 

Homicide Investigation Tracking System (HITS), 81 

Hoops Against Drugs, 208 

Horizon Program, 142 

House Arrest Program, 229 

House of Umoja, 142 

I-WA-SIL, 143 

Idaho Community Policing Program, 371 
Illusion Theater, 300 

The Indochinese Mutual Assistance Association of San Diego 
(IMAA), 30 

Inland County Health Systems Agency, 31 
Inner Voices, 354 

Institute for Mediation and Conflict Resolution (IMCR), 81 

Interactive Learning Environment Project, 31 

Jobs for America's Graduates (JAG), 144 

Jump Start, 82 

Junior Police Academy, 145 

Just for Kicks, 4-H Adventure Club, 301 

JustServe, 32 

Juvenile Diversion Program in Pueblo, Colorado, 230 
Juvenile Diversion Program in Torrance, California, 231 
Juvenile Intensive Probation Supervision (JIPS), 231 
Juvenile Transitional Care Project, 385 
Juvenile Victim Advocacy (JVA) Program, 398 
Kansas City As Schools (KCAS), 256 

Kid Konnection: Using Community Coalitions and Arts for 
Youth Development, 208 

Kids After School, Inc. (KAS), 301 

KIDS CAN, 145 

KIDS' TEAM (13 Days-13 Kids), 209 

King County Sexual Assault Resource Center (KCSARC), 398 

Knox County 4-H School Age Program, 302 

Korean Youth and Community Center Counseling Unit, 33 

KY Family Resources and Youth Services Centers 
(KY FRYSC), 303 

LA 17-30 Program, 146 

Lafayette Courts Family Development Center, 303 

Lancaster Employment and Training Agency (LET A), 33 

Law Enforcement Explorer Program, 146 

Law-Related Education Program for Adjudicated Youths 
(LRE), 232 

Learn and Serve America, 147 
The Learning I! source Center, 148 
Legal Lives, 354 

Let's Prevent Abuse Project, 304 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12, Migrant Child Development 
Program (I.IUMCDP), 305 

3 
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Lincoln Learning Trails, 306 
Linking Lifetimes, 148 

Linking Substance Abuse to Child Abuse and Neglect in 

American Indian Communities, 306 

Logan Square Neighborhood Association (LSNA), 34 

Logan Square Prevention Project, 149 

Longview Drug Task Force, 372 

Loop Center YWCA Women's Services, 399 

Louisiana State Youth Opportunities Unlimited (LSYOU), 150 

Lucas County Intensive Supervision Unit (ISU), 233 

MAD DADS (Men Against Destruction — Defending Against 

Drugs and Social Disorder), 82 

Madison County, Tennessee, Juvenile Court Services, 233 
Male Alliance for Life Extension (M.A.L.E.), 150 
Manpower Housing Maintenance, 151 
Martin Luther King Dispute Resolution Center, 34 
Massachusetts Adolescence Violence Prevention Project, 35 
Massachusetts Youth Teenage Unemployment Reduction 
Network, Inc. (My Turn), 152 

Masterminding: Partners in Learning and Using Mathematics 
and Science, 153 

The Maternal Infant Health Outreach Worker (MI HOW) 
Project, 307 

The Mayor's Youth Initiatives Office, 36 
McGruff House, 392 
Mediascope. 36 

Mediation and Restitution Services (MARS), 234 

Melding Yelders Conference, 37 

Mentoring and Rites of Passage, 153 

Michigan State Diversion Program, 235 

Mill City/Gates 4-H Development Projects, 38 

Minnesota Early Learning Design (MELD), 307 

Missouri 4-H Adventure Club, 154 

Model City/Woodland Willkie Literacy Project, 155 

Mount Pleasant, South Carolina, Problem-Oriented Policing, 83 

Music: Learning About Ourselves, 355 

My Child Says Daddy (MCSD), 308 

MY Health, 38 

Napa Valley Private Industry Council (PIC), 155 

Narcotics Nuisance Abatement Unit (NNAU), 373 

National Association of Partners in Education (NAPE), 39 

National Children's Advocacy Center, Inc., 399 

National Citizens' Crime Prevention Campaign, Public Service 

Advertising, 39 

National Institute for Citizen Education in the Law (NICEL), 84 

The National Institute for Responsible Fatherhood and Family 

Development, 309 

The National Safe Place Office, 156 

National Senior Service Corps (NSSC), 40 

National Student Athlete Day, 257 

Native American Family Empowerment Project, 310 

Neutral Zone YouthCorps Peer Development and Education 

Program, 210 

New Beginnings, 310 

New Bridges, 41 

New Britain S.T R.I.V E , 311 

New Futures School, 257 

New Hampshire Department of Justice, 400 



New Haven Fighting Back, 355 

The New Haven SPACES Initiative, 156 

New Mexico Coalition of Sexual Assault Programs, Inc., 401 

New Mexico Drug Law Enforcement Cooperative, 374 

New Mexico Regional Law Enforcement Cooperative 
(NMRLEC), 84 

New York City Police Department National Service Police 
Cadet Corps, 85 

New York Southern Tier Drug Enforcement Task Force, 374 
New York State Police Community Narcotics Enforcement 
Team (CNET), 375 

North Carolina Court Counselors Intensive Service Program, 235 
Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy, 157 
Oakland Homeless Families Program (OHFP), 312 
Oakland Men's Project (OMP), 41 

The OLE Project: 4-H School Age Literacy Education Program 

for Hispanic Youth, 158 

Omaha Job Clearinghouse (OJC), 159 

Omega Boys Club, 159 

On the Move ... for Minnesota Families, 160 

Onondaga County Youth Court, 236 

ONTU 4-H Challenge Program, 210 

Open Door Youth Gang Alternatives Program, 160 

Operation Propel, 312 

Operation School house, 386 

Operation Weed and Seed, 86 

Opportunity for Youth Enrichment Through Sports (O! YES), 211 
Organizing Minority Neighborhoods for Better Health, 42 
OUCH! and OWIE!, 211 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund (The Ounce), 313 

Ozarks Fighting Back, 43 

Pacific Center for Violence Prevention, 43 

PACT (Policy, Action, Collaboration, and Training) Violence 

Prevention Project, 44 

Parent Services Project, Inc. (PSP), 314 

Parenting Center at Children's Hospital, 315 

Parenting and Substance Abuse Prevention Program (PSAPP), 356 

Parents and Children Coping Together (PACCT), 315 

Parents and Children Together (PACT), 348 

Parents as Teachers (PAT), 3l6 

Partners Project, l6l 

Partnerships in Injury Prevention (PIP), 162 

P.A.T.H.S. (Promoting Adolescents Through Health Services) 

Program, l62 

Peace Builders, 163 

The Peace Project, 237 

Peer Group Training and Community Empowerment, 45 

Peer Leader Program, 356 

Peer Volunteer Development Project, 46 

Peninsula Academies, 164 

People Opening the World's Eye to Reality (POWER), 165 
Perinatal Substance Abuse — Case Management, 317 
Personal Responsibility Education Process (PREP), 165 
Philadelphia Anti-Drug/ Anti-Violence Network (PAAN), 46 
Philadelphia Anti-Graffiti Network (PAGN), 86 
Phoenix Coalition for Youth and Families, 212 
Physicians for a Violence-Free Society (PVFS), 47 
Pine Ridge Youth Coalition and Center, 213 
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Pomona Valley Center for Community Development (PVCCD), 47 

Portland, Oregon, Community Policing, 87 

Positive Adolescent Choices Training (PACT), 166 

Postville Child Care — A Rural Model for Before and After School 
Care, 318 

Poudre Valley Trailer Park's Community Policing Program, 88 
Pre-School Stress Relief Project, 318 
Pretrial Services Agency, 88 

Prevention for Youth from Foster Care Through Family 
Advocacy, 319 

The Prevention Partnership, 89 

Prevenci6n de Violencia Domestica/Prevention of Domestic 
Violence, 402 

Project 2000, 166 

Project ACCORD/Classroom 2000, 167 
Project Assist, 340 
Project Basta, 319 

Project CARES (Children At Risk Extended School), 48 

Project Excel: SERIES (Science Education for Informal 
Educational Settings) Science Education, 168 

Project FINE (Focus on Integrating Newcomers into 
Education), 49 

Project Harambee, 320 

Project HOPE (Helping Our Peers Evolve), 49 
Project Kid Power, 213 

Project KITE (Kids in Tifton Enrichment), 168 

Project LAST (Loss and Survival Team), 402 

Project New Beginnings: A Model Perinatal Substance 
Abuse/Child Welfare Program, 321 

Project RAISE, 169 

Project RAP (Reaching Adulthood Prepared), 170 
Project Serve, 170 

Project SPIRIT (Strength, Perseverance, Imagination, 
Responsibility, Integrity, and Talent), 171 

Protective Order Advocacy Program, 340 

Proyecto Pastoral at Dolores Mission, 50 

Public and Youth Education Programs, 50 

Pupils, Lawyers, and Nurses Against Drugs (PLAN), 357 

Quay County Youth Partnership (QCYP), 51 

Quick Uniform Attack on Drugs (QUAD), 376 

Quincy District Court Domestic Violence Prevention Program, 341 

Rainbow — New Vision, 171 

Rape Treatment Center, 392 

Reaching Adolescents, Parents, and Peers (RAPP), 51 
Reaching Out to Chelsea Adolescents (ROCA), 172 
Real Alternatives Culture of Peace Project, 89 
Rebound/Lookout Mountain Camp Falcon Juvenile Facility, 237 
Reducing Dating Violence, 172 

Reducing Violence, STD's, and Pregnancy Among Black 
Youth, 173 

Region Nine Community Prevention Project, 52 

Reno, Nevada, Community-Oriented Policing and Problem 
Solving (COPPS), 90 

Resident Opportunities for Success and Empowerment 
(R.O.S.E.), 358 

Resolve All Problems Peacefully (RAPP), 174 
Resolving Conflict Creatively Program (RCCP), 174 
Responsive Educational Approach to Diversity (R.E.A.D.), 321 



Rheedien Centers for Children and Families, 53 
R.I.C.E. School-Age Child Care Education Project, 54 
Richmond Youth Violence Prevention Program, 175 
Rocky Boy Youth Sports Program, 358 

Rural families Cooperative/After School Child Care Program, 322 
Safe at Home, 54 

Salishan Together for At-Risk Youth (STAR Youth), 322 

The San Antonio Curfew Program, 238 

San Francisco Injury Center for Research and Prevention, 55 

Sanction, Treatment, Opportunity, Progress (STOP) Program, 2-86 

Santa Cruz County Community Partnership for Substance Abuse 
Prevention, 359 

Santa Fe Mountain Center (SFMC), 55 

Saturday Institute for Manhood, Brotherhood, Actualization 
(SIMBA), 258 

Savannah, Georgia, Community Policing, 91 

Save Our Sons and Daughters (SOSAD), 403 

Say Yes to Willow Run, 56 

School Age Child Care (SACC), 323 

School Age Child Care and Parenting Resources, 324 

School-Age Child Care in Rural Maine, 324 

School-Based Child Care, 325 

School-Based Violence Prevention Program, 176 

Schools Out, 326 

School Resource Officer, 177 

Science/Technological Literacy Education for High Risk 
Youth in Giles County, 177 

Seaford Collaboration for Youth (SCY), 359 

Seattle Community Policing Program, 91 

Second Chance Offender Program, 259 

Second Step: A Violence Prevention Curriculum, 178 

Serious Habitual Offender Comprehensive Action Program 
(SHOCAP), 238 

SHAPE-UP (Showing How a Prison Experience Undermines 
People), 239 

SMART Moves, 360 

Sons of Thunder, 214 

South Austin Coalition Community Council (SACCC), 93 
Southern California Youth and Family Center, 326 
Soweta Academy-Walsh Homes After School Program, 214 
Space Station Indiana Science and Reading Literacy, 179 
Spectrum Wilderness Program, 259 
Spirit of the Eagle, 36 1 

St. Joseph Youth Alliance: A Targeted Prevention/Intervention 
Coalition, 57 

St. Paul Police Department Community Outreach Program 
(ACOP), 57 

STANDUP FOR KIDS, 179 
STARBASE, 180 
Startsharp, 58 

Statewide Detention Supervision Services (SDSS), 240 
Stay Out of Drug Area (SODA) Orders, 376 
STAY IN SCHOOL, 180 

Stolen Auto Verification Effort Program (SAVE), 93 
Streetworker Program, 181 

Strong Families, Competent Kids, and Caring Community, 58 
Students Against Violence Everywhere (SAVE), 215 
Students for Peace, 182 
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Students Taking a Right Stand (STARS), 377 

Students Taking Academic Initiative for Reading Success 

(STAIRS), 393 

Students Using Cooperation, Cops, and Education Supporting 
Success (SUCCESS), 36l 

Substance Abuse Prevention for Pregnant and Postpartum 
Women and Their Infants, 362 

Success 2000, 59 

Sugar Bowl II (After School Child Care), 327 

Summer Adventure in Learning (SAIL), 183 

Summer Alternatives and Back-to-School Fun Fest, 215 

Summer and After-School Employment and Activities, 60 

Sumi.ier Vo-Tech Program, 183 

Supporting Adolescents with Guidance and Employment 
(SAGE), 184 

Survival Skills Institute, 327 
System of Values, 184 

T.E.A.M. (Together Each Accomplishing More), 328 
Team Valvoline Inner City Youth Racing, 362 
Teen Parent Services — A Two-Generational Program, 329 
Teen Program, 330 

Teens, Crime, and the Community (TCC), 185 

Teens on Target (TNT), 186 

Tempe, Arizona, Community Policing, 94 

Tempe Youth Diversion Program, 241 

Texas City Action Plan to Prevent Crime (T-CAP), 60 

The Texas Middle School Network, 187 

Texas Network of Youth Services (TNOYS), 187 

Thomas O'Farrell Youth Center, 241 

Total Competence System, 260 

Town of Horseheads Youth Court, 242 

Training and Technical Support for the BJA Model Clandestine 

Laboratory Enforcement Program, 378 

Transitional Aftercare Group (TAG) Program, 26l 

Trauma Care Systems Program With Respect to Modification 

of State Trauma Care Plans, 403 

Trenton Weed and Seed Safe Haven Program, 331 

Tri-Lateral Committee To End Violence in the Black 

Community, 6l 

Tri-State Coalition Against Family Violence, 404 
Truancy Habits Reduced, Increasing Valuable Education 
(THRIVE) and 3D (Don't Do Drugs), 188 

Turn Off the Violence, 62 

Tuscaloosa County Juvenile Court Restitution Program, 242 
Tutoring Program, 189 

Union Miles Development Corporation (UMDC), 95 
United Way's Success By 6, 63 

Urban Interpersonal Violence Injury Control Project, 26l 

Urban "Youth Lock-In" Project, 363 

Victim Counseling, 405 

Victim Services in Rural Policing, 405 

Victim Services Program, 406 

Victim/Witness Coordination Project, 406 

Vieques Kids in Action for Science Education, 189 

Vietnamese Community Outreach, 63 

Vietnamese Community of Orange County, 363 

Violence Intervention Program (VIP), 190 

Violence Prevention Education Project, 64 



Violence Prevention Project, 407 

Violent Injury '.'revention Program (VIPP), 65 

VisionQuest National, Ltd., 262 

Volunteer Services of Clark County Superior Court No. 1 
Probation Department, 243 

WCASA (Wilmington Cluster Against Substance Abuse) Teen 
Councils, 2l6 

Walbridge Caring Communities Program (WCCP), 332 
Washington Community Violence Prevention Program, 65 
Washington County Victim-Witness Program, 408 
Washington Heights — Inwood Coalition, 66 
The Waukegan Housing Authority Youth Sports Club 
Program, 2l6 

Waverly Family Center, 333 

Wayne County 4-H High Risk Programming in an After 
School Setting, 217 

Wayne County Intensive Probation Program (IPP), 244 
We Are Family, 66 

Weekend Challenge Program (WCP), 263 

West Memphis/ Crittenden County Drug Task Force, 378 

West Oakland Health Council, 67 

Wicomico County Narcotics Task Force (WINTF), 379 

Wind River Indian Reservation Youth and Family at Risk 

Project, 67 

Wisconsin Youth Futures, 68 

Women and Infants at Risk, 387 

Women Organized Against Rape (WOAR), 394 

Worcester Youth at Risk Program, 69 

Work, Achievement, Values, and Education (WAVE), 191 

WORK HAWAII — Castle Cooperative Employment Project, 191 

Working Toward Peace, 192 

Yes! Atlanta/Rising Star, 69 

YMCA Teen Courts, 245 

Young Men as Fathers, 333 

Youth as Resources, 193 

Youth as Resources (Special Populations), 263 

Youth Conservation Corps, 194 

Youth Crime Watch of America (YCW), 379 

Youth Development Project, 70 

Youth Employment Opportunity Program (YEOP), 195 
Youth Empowerment Program, 195 

Youth Gang Drug Prevention Grant or Kids of a Different 

Dream (KOADD), 217 

Youth Guidance, 218 

Youth in Action Against Drugs, 219 

Youth Intervention Project (YIP), 71 

Youth Issues Education, 71 

Youth Jury, 246 

Youth Leadership Development Program (VISIONS), 220 

Youth Opportunities Unlimited (Y.O.U.), 334 

Youth Organizations USA (YOUSA), 196 

Youth Public Speaking Program, 197 

Youth Sports and Culture Program (YSCP), 364 

Youth Volunteer Corps — Community Learning Through 

Service, 197 

YouthBuild USA, 198 

Zia Therapy Center, Inc., 334 
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The indexed subjects are discussed in the Promising Programs of this Guide. Since many programs address more than one 
issue, the same program may appear under different index terms. The page numbers given indicate the page on which the 
program listing begins. 



Abusing Parents 

271, 272, 280, 293, 295, 296, 299, 300, 307, 337, 340, 397 

Academic (See also Tutoring and School Dropout 
Prevention) 

Academic achievement and athletics- 257, 260 

Academic achievement and survival- 170 

Academic achievement and social services- 119, 120, 332, 333 

Academic achievement as requirement for sports 
participation- 200 

Academic and job programs- 59, 127, 150, 256 

Academic assistance to elementary school children- 322 

Academic assistance to high school youths- 112 

Academic boot camp instruction- 241, 237, 366, 367 

Academic component of alternative sanction- 221, 225, 233 

Academic component of Drug Court program- 369 

Academic education to prepare for adulthood- 139 

Academic internships- 10, 11, 59 

Academically disadvantaged- 189 

Academics and responsibility- 165, 202 

Applying academic skills in the workplace- 20 

Attendance at school as part of alternative sanction- 230 

3oat building to teach academic skills- 253 

College retention- 141, 142 

College scholarships- 159 

Comer process- 10, 11 

Cultural relevance- 140, 143, 144, 212, 213 

Developmentally appropriate curriculum- 126 

Education for homeless- 286 

Education for migrants- 304, 305 

Employability enhancement- 127, 256 

Enrichment for elementary school students- 301, 302, 311, 
323, 324 

Enrichment through church involvement- 134, 171 

Enrichment through computer and video- 59, 70, 71, 287, 288 

Enrichment-volunteer based- 78, 79, 331 

Excelled programs for grades 7-12- 123, 124 

GED preparation- 116, 171, 194, 210, 225 

High school program in college environment- 132 

Individualized high school curriculum- 128, 129 

Individualized program for students 2 years behind grade 
level- 257 

Industry-school partnerships- 164 

Instruction in the law- 231, 232, 233 

Literacy education- 6, 59, 269, 287, 288 

Low academic performance- 267 

Math and Science- 99, 119, 120 

One-on-one competency education- 148 

Partnerships with businesses and communities- 39, 41, 59 



Preventing academic failure- 393 

Raising academic aspirations- 123, 124, 139, 159 

Residential alternative high school- 128, 129 

Residential 8-week summer program for 8th graders- 150 

Return to school- 203, 217, 329 

Role models as teaching assistants- 166, 222 

Science literacy in summer camp- 99, 189 

School within a school- 157 

Summer academic enrichment- 119, 120, 171 

Teen parents stay in school- 329 

Underachieves- 134, 222, 135, 165 

Addiction 

15, 250, 275, 326, 327 
Adolescent Parents 
Adolescent fathers- 170, 333 
Drug treatment- 381 
Health services- 295, 296 
Home visitation- 298, 299 
Substance abuse- 317, 320, 321, 362 

Training- 8, 15, 110, 212, 213, 248, 250, 256, 257, 273, 
274, 278, 291, 293, 297, 307, 312, 313, 315, 329, 345 
Adolescent Pregnancy (see also Rape and Sexual 
Promiscuity) 

Adult mentors- 105, 108 

Alternative education for youths at risk for pregnancy- 103, 
251, 257 

Building character education program- 165 
Coordination of outreach services- 275 
Counseling and education program- 127 
Counseling and food care program- 301, 302 
Cycle of teen pregnancy and child abuse- 298, 299 
Diminishing risk factors for pregnancy- 162, 163 
Education and support group- 123, 124, 216, 271, 272 
Educational theater- 3 
Employment and vocational training- 15 
Focusing on Native Americans- 67 
Health education- 312, 313 

Individualized services for adolescents at risk for pregnancy- 257 

Inmate mother-daughter seminars on pregnancy prevention- 
206, 207 

Peer support- 312, 313 
Pregnant inmates- 387 

Pregnancy prevention based on sports and recreation and 
life skills training- 202 

Pregnancy prevention based on mentoring by building 
self-esteem- 191 

Pregnancy prevention by peer leaders- 150 

Pregnancy prevention issues- 100, 183, 251, 289, 293, 
326, 327, 332, 333, 356 



Pregnancy prevention workshops for adolescent males- 170 
Public speaking program- 197, 198 

Social services for pregnant adolescents- 119, 120, 281, 322 
Summer and afterschool enrichment program- 119, 120 
Youths at risk for adolescent pregnancy as a program focus- 139, 
208, 209, 212, 213, 297, 311, 323, 324 
African American 

Academic achievement and drug deterrence- 159 
Academic and life skills training- 140, 273, 274 
Academic enhancement for males- 166, 222 
Adolescent fathers- 308, 309 

Afterschool tutorial, parent education, and counseling- 171, 134 
Avoidance of risky sexual behaviors and violence through life 
skills training- 173 

Classroom curriculum focusing on violence and sexually 
transmitted diseases prevention- 101, 102 
Community involvement programs 

- Afterschool and summer enrichment program and 
mentoring- 168 

- Arts, sports, and recreation- 60, 6l 

- Conflict resolution- 49 

- Drug deterrence and eradication- 95 

- Experiential learning- 64 

- Health and community issues- 38 

- Math and science education- 99 

- Mentoring and academic and recreational activities- 66 

- Parent education and ethnic pride enhancement- 284, 285 

- Parent education and life-skills/sclf-help training- 290, 
291, 3<*5 

- Peer leadership training- 4 

- Problem behaviors- 51, 54 

- Mentoring and employment training- 184 

- Reduction of mortality and morbidity- 45, 46 
-Training and information dissemination- 9, 10 

- Violence prevention coalitions- 9, 10, 30, 31, 54, 55, 56, 
374, 375 

Coalition of fathers focusing on community service and role 
modeling- 82, 84 

Coalition to reach gang members- 134, 171 
Community policing summer program- 371, 372 
Conflict resolution- 106 
Counseling and conflict resolution- 67 

Counseling and social service for African-American victims or 
witnesses of crime- 406 

Cultural enrichment, health/hygiene, sports/recreation- 204 , 205 
Drugs and crime prevention through awareness building and 
positive alternatives- 195, 196 

Elementary school curriculum and family intervention strategy 
teaching conflict resolution and life skills- 129 
Family intervention and alternative sanction- 345 
Family intervention and crisis intervention- 253, 346 
Family intervention focusing on father's rights and parent 
education- 308, 309 

Family intervention through parent education and support 
groups- 326, 327 

Family support to prevent problem behaviors and build 
bonds- 130 

Gang, drug, and delinquency reduction- 1 16, 117 
History and arts education and vocational training for 
incarcerated male youths- 258, 259 
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Life skills development- 69, 213, 214, 273, 274, 290, 291, 353 
Mentoring, academics, training, and recreational activities- 
184, 186 

Parent education and life skills training- 273, 274 

Peer leadership and mentoring- 2l6, 217 

Residential treatment for young males- 142 

School-based health education- 121 

School-based youth and parent education- 321 

School dropout prevention through mentoring, academics, and 

career development- 138 

School dropout prevention through school-to-work program- 118 
Social skills development and anger management training- 
166, 222 

Teen pregnancy prevention and career counseling for adolescent 

males- 150, 170 

Aftercare 

187, 188, 221, 223, 228, 229, 241, 237, 228, 26l, 262, 366, 
367, 370, 371, 385, 404 , 405 
Afterschool 
Arts- 34 

Childcare- 51, 54, 325, 326 
Drug deterrence- 353 
Homework- 32, 66 

Training- 27, 57, 79, 95, 123, 133, 145, 154, 155, 160, l6l, 167, 
222, 168, 208, 209, 214, 215, 2l6, 217, 267, 269, 273, 274, 301, 
302, 311, 320, 321, 323, 324, 328, 306, 334, 351 
AIDS/HIV 

Church-based education- 363 
Education (school-based)- 170 
Education through the arts- 3, 299, 300 
Hospital-based education- 357 
Peer education- 172 

Prevention program- 110, 119, 120, 157, 2l6, 219, 364 
Testing- 394, 396 
Youth Involvement- 366 

Alcohol Abuse (See also Drug Abuse and Substance Abuse) 

Alcohol advertising- 401, 402 
Alcohol-free events- 68 
Education- 171 
Prevention curriculums- 68 
Alternative Sanctions 

Alternative sanctions in rural communities- 73 

Alternative sanctions that depend on community involvement- 75, 

78, 79 

Alternative sanctions and family preservation- 345 
Alternative sanction based on strengthening the family- 78, 

79, 227 

Attendant care- 240 

Boot camp- 241, 237, 366, 367 

Carrying weapons- 221 

Community service as an alternative sanction- 224, 230, 246 

Day treatment program- 225 

Drug Court program- 369 

Emphasis on life skills training- 243, 289 

Employment program- 224 

Electronic monitoring- 224 

Environmental projects as an alternative sanction- 222 
Graffiti removal- 86 
House arrest- 2?8, 229 



Intensive probation- 231, 232 

Residential treatment and aftercare- 228, 229 

Restriction to victims- 242 

School rules violations- 221 

Supervision and rehabilitation program- 221, 223, 226, 233, 
241, 237 

Teen court- 245 

Anger Management 

125, 109, 175, 177, 178, 190, 203, 217, 2.27, 271, 272, 318, 343 
Arts 

Aesthetic arts component in school dropout prevention- 111, 218 
Afterschool arts/cultural program- 34 

Afterschool cultural arts activities as component of Weed and 
Seed Program- 331 

Anti-drug arts, plays, and songs- 354 

Arts and crafts as components in summer camp to deter 
drug use- 358 

Arts and gymnastics for toddlers- 314, 315 
Arts program for incarcerated youths- 258, 259 
Arts as component of employment and rehabilitation 
program- 383 

Arts as part of day care program- 201, 208, 209, 301 

Attendance at arts/cultural events as component of leadership 
development program- 220 

Commercial art as component of summer vo-tech program- 183 

Creative performing arts to teach self-discipline, self-esteem, and 
academic skills- 162, 163, 354 

Creative writing and photography- 52, 53 

Cultural arts and dance to enhance Asian-American youths' ethnic 
pride- 30, 31 

Cultural arts and violence prevention- 66, 140 

Cultural arts to promote youths' positive behaviors- 143, 144 

Developing theatrical productions on violence prevention 
themes- 44 

Drama, arts, and crafts as component of afterschool anti-drug 
program- 364 

Dramatic plays to teach conflict resolution skills- 210, 211 

Educational theater- 3, 52, 53 

Martial arts, dance, and choral singing- 8 

Music as a tool to learn about substance abuse- 355 

Opportunities to participate in art shows and dramas to deter 
drug use- 206 

Opportunities to work on public arts projects- 60, 6l 

Public arts projects- 60, 61 

Puppet shows on nonviolence themes- 203, 217 

Student dramatic performances as component of sexual violence 
prevention program- 172 

Student skills to reduce violence in schools- 214, 215 
Talent shows for at-risk youths- 216 

Theater program on issues of sexual abuse, HIV/AIDS, and 
interpersonal violence- 299, 300 

Urban arts workshops and community mural projects- 86 
Asian American 

Arts and language programs- 30, 31 

Child abuse and rape crisis intervention and counseling- 398 

Coalition for violence prevention and community involvement- 
9, 10, 134, 171 

Counseling and education- 33 

Crime and drug abuse prevention- 46, 363 



Education program emphasizing community involvement and 
parent education- 49 

Family support to prevent problem behaviors and build 
bonds- 130 

Health and community issues- 38 

Immigrant assistance through community policing- 29 

Parent education- 345 

Victim and witness services- 406, 407 

Battered Women 

Chicanos Por La Causa, 13, 337, 340, 395, 399, 406 

Battered Women's Programs 

344, 339, 340, 346, 347, 401, 402, 404, 405 

Career Development 

Alternative sanction component- 249 

As rehabilitation- 255 

Assisting students in transition from school to work- 143, 144, 222 

Career counseling- 8, 155, 220, 256, 331 

Career enhancement- 356 

Careers in asbestos field- 254 

Careers in health and bioscience- 157 

Careers in law enforcement- 146 

College retention and career development- 141, 142 

Computer technology and telecommunications training- 58 

Disabled students- 191 

Early career exploration- 70, 71, 202 

Healthcare and small business- 10, 11 

Job opportunities for incarcerated youths and adults- 248, 256 

Job skills training as intervention technique- 15, 66, 78, 79, 
103, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 195, 196, 2l6, 217, 225, 
231, 356, 393 

Job training- 6, 33, 99, 104, 105, 167, 222, 171, 256, 258, 259, 329 

Job training through maintenance and rehabilitation of public 
housing- 151 

Literacy education- 6, 154, 155 
Native American- 70, 71 

School-based alternative approaches to career development- 
117, 134, 135, 222, 248, 256, 257, 260 

School dropout prevention through career development- 102, 

103, 112, 118, 119, 120, 127, 132, 138, 139, 150, 156, 157, 162, 

163, 164, 179, 180, 191, 195, 253 

Technology training- 138, 148 

Child Abuse and Neglect 

Child advocacy- 397, 399, 404, 405 

Children with disabilities- 304, 305, 307 

Community involvement- 13, 14, 293 

Counseling- 337 

Crisis intervention- 298, 398 

Legal assistance- 337, 339 

Offender treatment- 337 

Office-led education- 88 

Parent-child intervention- 280 

Parent education- 13, 14, 33, 145, 268, 270, 278, 280, 284, 293 
Parent support- 271, 272, 297, 298, 314, 315 
Prevention services- 145, 297, 298, 299, 317, 320, 321 
Preventive services for pregnant adolescents and young 
women- 295, 296, 307 

Professional association- 269 

Public education- 50, 51, 157, 278, 306 
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Rural communities- 280 

School-based education- 145, 298, 299 

Services for African Americans- 273, 274, 284, 285 

Services for Native Americans- 401, 402 

Sexual abuse- 3, 299, 300, 392, 394, 398, 401, 402 

Social services training- 276 

Support services- 33, 276, 293, 297, 319, 320, 321 

Victim education- 33 

Victim protection assistance- 337, 340, 392 
Victim services- 294, 362 
Victimization by children- 231 
Child Care 

Afterschool programs- 101, 102, 208, 209, 267, 328, 306, 334 
African American- 277 

At-risk youths- 57, 69, 267, 270, 297, 325, 326 
Caregiver training- 214, 215 

Child care and education- 10, 11, 154, 155, 267, 301, 302 

Child care services- 160, 201, 208, 209, 2l6, 217, 271, 272, 278, 

303, 314, 315, 328 

Coalitions- 323, 324 

Community involvement- 51, 301, 302 

Healthcare and social services- 280 

Hispanic-American youths- 267 

Immigrants- 277 

Native American- 288, 327 

Parent education- 51, 54, 278, 314, 315, 306, 334 
Poor and homeless children- 282 

School-age childcare programs- 47, 48, 58, 268, 270, 301, 318, 

322, 324, 328, 306, 334 

Children of Drug Abusers 

275, 326, 327 

Children of Inmates 

308, 309 

Children of Alcoholics 

280, 293, 326, 327 
Coalition 

Academic and vocational training- 269, 273, 274 

Afterschool childcare- 208, 209 

Adolescence violence prevention- 34, 35 

Afterschool enrichment- 168 

Afterschool tutoring- 137 

Alcohol and drug abuse prevention- 370, 371 

At-risk yor.ths- 68, 204, 205 

Child abuse and neglect- 70, 71 

Childcare- 57, 208, 209, 323, 324 

Children at risk extended school- 47, 48 

Coalition building amc.ig high-risk youths- 8, 71 

Coalition building and violence prevention- 165 

Coalition-led violence prevention- 54 

Coalition on Gang Strategies- 14, 41 

Coalition emphasizing conflict resolution- 49, 50 

Combat racism- 20, 21 

Community coalition and drug abuse prevention- 20, 21 
Community coalition to address physical and mental health 
needs- 50, 51 

Community development- 47, 48 
Community involvement- 121, 122 



Community involvement for drug deterrence- 95 

Community policing program- 91, 93 

Countywide coalition to teach parenting skills- 12 

Crime and drug abuse- 91, 93 

Crime and violence prevention- 5 

Crime task force- 348 

Domestic violence- 346, 347, 404, 405 

Drug and violence prevention- 25 

Early childhood education- 271, 272 

Education- 39, 41 

Education and counseling- 310 

Education, counseling, and community awareness- 23 

Experiential learning- 197, 198 

Family and youth center- 326, 327 

Family violence prevention- 339 

Fathers to prevent violence- 82, 84 

Gang prevention- 136, 160, l6l 

Gang prevention and drug eradication- 34 

Healthy infant/capable adolescent- 297 

High-risk Indian youths- 351 

Injury and disability prevention- 22 

Law enforcement/crime initiatives- 84 

Life skills training- 165 

Literacy education- 158 

Mental health services- 160, l6l 

Multicultural coalition- 37 

Native-American family improvement- 310 

Neighborhood rehabilitation- 79 • 

Parenting- 284, 285 

Physicians for a violence-free society- 47 

Positive environment for youth- 55, 56 

Rural coalition to improve education- 24 

School dropout prevention- 105, 156, 212, 213, 393 

School-to-work program- 132 

Self-help through life skills education- 6, 7 

Sexual assault; 401, 402 

Sexual assault training- 401, 402 

Social services- 63, 332, 333 

Turn off the violence- 62 

Violence injury prevention- 65 

Violence prevention- 39, 44, 60, 61, 66, 67, 107, 108, 109, 125, 

134, 171, 212, 213, 406, 407 

Youth services- 187, 188 

Youth violence prevention- 127 

Youths with disabilities- 304, 305 

Community Involvement 

Academic enrichment- 6, 59, 99, 126, 152, 153, 194, 251 
Afterschool and summer programs- 137, 168 
Alternative sanctions- 78, 79, 86, 226 
At-risk families- 8, 49, 99, 251, 289, 293 

At-risk youths- 3, 27, 55, 56, 66, 69, 128, 129, 181, 213, 214, 251 
Child care- 40, 47, 48, 51, 54, 58, 63, 160, 208, 209, 277, 301, 302 
Conflict resolution- 34, 35, 109, 125 

Community and school collaboration- 8, 15, 17, 18, 32, 38, 
59, 60, 68, 147, 185, 197, 251 
Crime prevention- 15, 19, 32, 40, 60, 76, 77, 80, 210 
Diversity- 39, 41 
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Drug abuse prevention- 16, 17, 19, 25, 34, 58, 76, 77, 95, 
215, 355, 359, 360, 366 

Education- 4, 19, 39, 41, 59, 194, 210, 301, 302 
Experiential learning- 64, 168, 197, 198 
Families and education- 10, 11, 251 
Family services- 251, 295, 296 

Gang membership alternatives- 20, 21, 34, 47, 210, 215 
Gang violence prevention- 42, 43, 70, 71, 89, 210 
Graffiti prevention- 86 
Health issues- 6, 38 

Hispanic community involvement in violence prevention- 15 
Immigrants- 277 

Intervention through community involvement- 20, 45, 46, 50, 

51, 60,71, 85, 251, 284, 285 

Mentoring and support services- 187, 281 

Neighborhood rehabilitation- 6, 19, 79 

Parent education- 12, 59 

Parental involvement- 17, 18 

Police and community collaboration- 15, 26, 60, 75, 78, 80, 85, 
86, 87, 89, 366 

School dropout prevention- 28, 104, 105, 152, 153, 159, 356 
Substance abuse prevention- 356, 366 
Teen pregnancy prevention- 150 
Urban revitalization- 6, 52, 53 

Violence prevention- 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 25, 32, 34, 
35, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 54, 60, 6l, 70, 71, 87, 89, 
107, 108, 125, 109, 121, 122, 140, 190, 212, 213, 203, 210, 
217, 396, 401, 402, 407 

Youth leadership skills- 17, 18 

Community Policing (See also Police Community Relations) 

Citizen coalition- 20, 21, 60, 74, 75, 76, 77, 91, 93, 121, 122 

Citizen participation- 19, 32, 74, 75, 78, 80, 82, 83, 84, 87, 90, 94 

Community-oriented policy- 60, 74, 75, 78, 79, 80, 83, 85, 87 

In crime prevention- 19, 26, 32, 60, 74, 80, 83, 85, 87, 91, 94 

In domestic violence prevention- 85, 87, 346, 347 

In drug enforcement- 365, 374, 375, 376 

In drug prevention- 19, 95, 91, 94, 371, 372 

Ir public housing- 370, 371, 382 

In tra'ler park setting- 88 

In Weed and Seed Program- 32, 86, 91, 331 

School involvement- 32, 60, 74, 189 

Storefront services- 29 

Summer anti-violence program- 215, 371, 372 

Community Service 

Afterschool and summer programs- 168 

Alternative sanctions and rehabilitation- 75, 226, 230, 233, 
237, 241, 246, 

Car theft prevention- 75, 93 

Childcare- 301, 302 

Community Centers- 78, 79, 142 

Conflict resolution and mediation- 17, 18, 197 

Dropout prevention and literacy program- 119, 120 

Drug abuse prevention- 219 

Drug deterrence- 206 

Family violence prevention- 75, 337 

Law-related education- 82, 84 

Neighborhood assistance for volunteer offenders and their 
families- 78, 79 



Police community services- 57, 63, 74, 75, 78, 80, 83, 85, 

87, 89, 90, 91, 94 

Pretrial services- 88, 89 

Recently emigrated minorities- 49 

Service-learning activities for youths- 197 

School-age youths- 147, 193, 251 

Training for volunteers- 12 

Violence prevention- 5, 43, 47, 48, 74, 75, 85, 181, 203, 217, 311 

Weed and Seed Programs- 86, 197 

Conflict Resolution/Training 

African American- 45, 46, 49, '50, 51, 54, 67, 106 

Asian American- 33, 363 

At-risk youths- 8, 23, 32, 57, 65, 129, 176, 184, 186 

Business related- 34, 35 

Christian communities- 28 

Community service- 197, 203, 217 

Domestic disputes- 34, 35 

Dramatic arts- 210, 211 

Formal training programs- 17, 18 

Gang related- 3, 16, 17, 136 

Hispanic American- 45, 46, 49, 50, 66, 106 

Housing project residents, 141, 142 

Landlord/tenant disputes- 34, 35, 66 

Mediation- 81, 82, 116, 117 

Multicultural- 402, 403 

Native American- 52, 53 

Offenders- 26l, 262, 343 

Parents- 334 

Peer mediation- 22, 32, 174, 175, 190 
Recent immigrants- 49 

School-based programs- 106, 129, 123, 124, 162, 163, 
174, 177, 178,. 184, 186, 192 

School dropout prevention- 103 

School oersonnel- 125, 109, 174, 318 

Suspended students- 236, 237 

Teacher-student disputes- 116, 117 

Victims- 404, 405, 406, 407 

Violence prevention- 65, 91, 125, 109, 111, 210 

Counseling 

Abusers- 343 

African American- 45, 46, 67 

African-American victims- 142, 406 

Aftercare counseling- 366, 367 

Asian American- 29, 33, 363 

At-risk youths- 168, 247, 251, 254, 255, 256, 257 

Battered women- 67, 399 

Child victims- 396, 397 

Crisis intervention- 121, 122, 156, 181, 221, 247, 253, 
398, 402, 403, 404, 405 

Family violence counseling- 362, 400 

Families- 30, 31, 52, 53, 70, 71, 206, 244, 251, 252, 253, 
281, 348, 352 

Families with child abuse- 13, 14, 398 

Financial- 157 

Gang members- 121, 122 

Hispanic American- 29, 45, 46 

Hispanic domestic violence victims- 401, 402 
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Job counseling- 45, 46, 59, 114, 119, 120, 170, 220, 222, 251 
Juvenile offenders- 223, 224, 227, 235, 239, 241, 252, 256, 
289, 348 

Juvenile victims- 398 
Outdoor activities- 259 
Peer counseling- 67 

Pregnant adolescents and women- 257, 281 

Prison inmates- 82, 84 

Recent immigrants- 57 

Relapse prevention counseling- 385 

Sexual abuse- 394, 398, 400 

Substance abuse counseling- 15, 29, 247, 256, 275, 359, 360, 
369, 381, 383, 384, 386, 387 

Substance abuse prevention- 210, 206, 352, 353, 356 
Victims, education, counseling, and community awareness- 
19, 254, 343, 395, 402, 403, 404, 405 

Violence prevention- 153, 176, 181, 221, 231, 281, 402, 403 
Court 

Court employment project for juvenile offenders- 224 

Court hearings for violation of alternative sanctions contract- 230 

Court-monitoring strategy- 16, 17 

Court operation of attendant care program- 240 

Court -order to modify alternative sanction plan- 275 

Court -ordered restitution - 226, 242 

Court-ordered treatment/employment for juvenile 

offenders- 231, 232 

Court run by high school students for juvenile offenders- 245, 246 

Court sentences to regimented juvenile training- 241, 237 

Drug Court- 275, 369 

Drug education- 369 

Drug enforcement- 373 

Drug prevention- 25, 88, 89, 275 

Drug treatment and counseling- 223, 224, 228, 229, 275, 308, 
309, 384, 385, 386 

Family court referrals to keep delinquent youths at home- 227 
Family violence- 338, 340, 341, 397 
Forfeiture- 368 

Juvenile court operation of electronic monitoring program- 224 
Juvenile court operation of house arrest program- 228, 229 
Mediation and conflict resolution- 17, 18, 81, 82, 243 
Neighborhood committees as arm of juvenile court- 78, 79 
Referrals for alternative sanctions- 223, 225, 242 
Supervision of offenders and advocacy by case worker- 221 
Truancy dropout prevention- 81, 82, 93, 75, 258, 259 
Victim assistance- 395, 405, 406, 407, 408 
Youth court delinquency prevention and alternative sanction 
program- 236, 237, 242 

Youth violence prevention- 6, 7, 25 , 66, 181, 239, 242, 301, 302 
Crisis Intervention 

Alcohol and drug abuse prevention- 46, 370, 371 

Child abuse and neglect- 13, 14 

Child abuse prevention- 271, 272 

Child care through family counseling- 277 

Community reintegration of juvenile offenders- 261 

Domestic violence- 343, 401, 402, 404, 405 

Dropout prevention- 143, 144 

Family crisis intervention- 253 

Family intervention- 292, 303, 345 



Family resources- 292, 303 

Gang involvement- 121, 122 

Gang prevention- 160, l6l 

Homicide- 254, 402, 403 

Mental health- 160, 1 

Mental health services- 176 

Native-American social services- 143, 144 

Offender information sharing- 228, 229 

Parent education and community involvement- 12 

Police community relations- 57 

Rape crisis intervention- 396 

Rape prevention- 392 

School-based social services- 3, 332, 333 

School dropout prevention- 218 

Sexual abuse- 247, 398 

Short-term shelter- 156 

Social services- 279 

Victim counseling- 404, 405 

Victim services- 395 

Violence prevention- 181, 402, 403 

Youths with problem behaviors- 275 

Youth services- 187, 188 

Youths violating school rules- 221 

Curriculum 

Adult education and literacy, Center for Adult Education 

and Literacy- 12, 14 

Afterschool tutorial- 134, 171 

Anger management- 166, 222 

Arts programs- 299, 300 

At-risk youths- 68, 128, 129, 180, 251, 256 

Child abuse prevention- 145, 271, 272 

Child care- 51, 54, 267, 306, 334 

Community/ school revitalization- 20 

Conflict resolution- 129, 174, 177, 178, 185 

Crime prevention- 185 

Developing youth potential- 126 

Dropout prevention- 156, 159, 164, 183, 253, 256, 329 

Drug abuse prevention- 185, 256, 359, 360 

Drug education- 354 

Education and career development- 257, 260 

Family violence- 330, 339, 344 

Gang prevention- 34 

Handgun violence reduction- 139 

Literacy education- 158 

Math and science education- 99, 152, 153, 180 

Mental health/violence prevention- 176 

Migrant child education- 304, 305 

Parent education- 13, 14, 284, 285, 329 

Peer volunteer development- 45, 46 

Preschool education- 4, 288 

Rape crisis interventioti- 396 

Rural education- 24 

Safe-at-home for youths- 54 

Science education- 99, 168 

School-based social services- 3 

School -based community involvement- 17, 18 



School dropout prevention- 139, 256 
School-to-work programs- 132, 157, 256 
Self-help/life skills- 6, 7 
School-based education and counseling- 23 
Substance abuse treatment- 385 
Substance-basec" law instruction- 231, 232 
Technology training- 31 
Youth employment- 128, 129 
Youth issues- 71 

Violence prevention- 64, 70, 71, 89, 101, 102, 139, 153, 175, 
182, 190, 192 

Vocational-GED, 187, 188 

Delinquency (See also Problem Behaviors) 

Alternative sanctions designed to protect community and 
rehabilitate offenders- 233 

Counseling and education- 33, 235, 247, 259 

Family counseling/residential treatment- 227 

Family court alternative through peer leadership- 242 

Heighten realities of incarceration- 239 

Life skills building and counseling, 249 

Mentoring- 169 

Mentoring by police officers- 107, 108, 204, 205 

Residential treatment and prevention aftercare- 228, 229, 247 

School-based program providing support services- 320, 321 

School-based instruction in the law- 231, 232 

Victim restitution and community service- 226, 230, 234 

Disabled Victims 

33, 141, 142, 165, 301, 302, 304, 305, 391, 394, 398 
Disabilities (see Individuals With Disabilities) 
Diversion 

39,41,86, 231,236, 237, 239 

Drug Abuse (See also Alcohol Abuse and Substance Abuse) 

Drug deterrence- 352, 376, 377, 378, 379 
Drugs and crime- 76, 77., 365 
Drugs and gangs prevention- 204 
Education- 171 
Drug Treatment 

15, 55, 56, 231, 247, 254, 271, 272, 275, 280, 317, 326, 
327, 365, 369, 384 
Eating Disorders 
141, 142 

Elderly Victims 
15 

Elementary School Education 

African-American youths- 166, 222 

Conflict resolution and violence prevention- 129 

Community involvement- 301, 302 

Education enrichment- 101, 102 

Families and education- 10, 11, 301, 302 

Hispanic youths- 158, 267 

Homeless children- 286 

Literacy- 158, 267 

Math and Science- 137, 138, 152, 153, 179 
Minority youths- 322 

School-based programs- 154, 155, 214, 215, 287, 288, 321, 
323, 324, 354 

School dropout prevention- 59, 130, 139, 189, 212, 213 



Employment 

Adult of fenders- 248, 256 
Adult training- 6, 33, 68 
African American- 184 
Child care providers- 271, 272 
Construction- 151 

Employment assistance for adults- 251, 268, 270, 344 
Entreprerieu! ial opportunities- 128, 129, 358 
Hispanic American- 15, 107, 108 
Industry/school partnerships- 164 
Job placement- 171, 256, 268, 270, 277 
Juvenile offenders- 224, 237, 241, 248, 254, 256 
Native-American women- 362 
Opportunities for older Americans- 15 
People with disabilities- 191 

People with mental and educational disabilities- 114, 155 
Placement for youths- 15, 30, 31, 52, 53, 121, 122, 179, 180, 
204, 205, 248, 256, 270, 292, 303, 385 
School-based employment- 114, 195 

School-to-work program- 118, 127, 132, 143, 144, 152, 153, 

157, 251, 256, 304, 305 

Welfare recipients- 114, 155 

Environmental Programs 

199, 202, 222 

Ex-offender 

248, 254, 256, 258, 259, 257, 260 
Experiential Learning 

59, 64, 99, 100, 106, 156, 158, 168, 179, 183, 197, 198, 26l, 
262, 304, 305, 332, 333, 357, 362 

Family Counseling/Intervention 

Adolescent parents- 280, 281, 291, 307 
African American- 290, 291, 353 
Coalition/interagency- 30, 31, 275, 310 
Drug treatment- 381 
Hispanic American- 353 
Immigrant families- 270 

In child abuse prevention- 13, 14, 255, 278, 295, 296 

In child care centers or services- 314, 315, 326, 327, 332, 333 

In family violence cases- 337, 340, 341, 343 

In gang prevention- 6, 7 

In hospital setting- 314, 315 

In neighborhood centers- 54, 70, 71, 279, 289, 293 
In public housing- 303, 312, 313 
Korean American- 30, 31 
Rural- 280, 285 

School-based programs- 52, 53, 301, 302 

Social services component- 110, 251, 281, 303, 292, 299, 300, 353 

Substance abuse prevention- 206, 352, 362 

With alternative sanctions- 78, 79, 227, 237, 241, 249 

Family Violence 

African American- 290, 291 

Civil protective orders- 340 

Coalition of services- 346, 347 

Intervention- 75, 337 

Investigation/prosecution- 338, 341 

Legal assistance to victims- 337, 339, 340, 343 

Parent education- 280 
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Prevention- 75, 362 

Treatment- 75, 343, 346 

Victim services- 330, 344, 395, 404, 405 

Female Programs 

243, 247, 337, 391, 395, 399 

Foster Care 

110 112, 113, 250, 256, 270, 293, 299, 300, 315, 317, 319, 

345, 381, 394 

Gangs 

Alternatives to gangs - 6, 7, 134, 135, 172, 204, 222 
Asian American- 33 

Case management services for gang-involved youths- 146 
Coalition against gangs- 14, 41 

Community-based prevention- 34, 74, 90, 94, 116, 117, 121, 
122, 359 

Counseling- 134, 135, 222 
Education for yang resistance- 74, 136 
Hispanic- 104, 105, 134, 171, 363 
Needs assessment- 16, 17 

Peer leadership and support in gang resistance- 20, 21, 
134, 160, 161 

School-based prevention- 20, 21 
Graffiti 

76,77, 82, 84, 86, 121, 122, 376 
Group Home 
112, 113, 143, 144 
Guns 

65, 88, 89, 134, 139, 221 
Health/Hygiene 

Children's clinic- 280, 297 

Community coalitions for health- 38 

Early childhood- 257, 303, 292, 312, 313 

Experimental and adventure -based programs- 55, 56 

Health services- 15, 52, 53, 54, 270, 280, 297, 298 

Health-care career development- 10, 11 

Health education- 58, 121, 202, 291, 293 

Hospital-based services- 406, 407 

In public housing- 42, 43 

In women's prisons- 387 

Injury prevention- 22, 44, 55 

Prenatal and postnatal care- 295, 296, 307, 317, 326, 327 
Violence as a public health issue- 54, 285 
High School Education 

Academic enrichment and career development for middle and 

high school Native Americans- 71 

Academics, life skills, sports, and recreation- 331 

Adolescent mothers and their infants- 271, 272, 297, 298, 299 

Aftcrschool conflict resolution training- 123, 124 

Alcohol and drug abuse prevention- 370, 371 

Alternative school for pregnant adolescents- 257 

Arts program for violence prevention- 214, 215, 299, 300 

Childcarc and education for grades K-12- 323, 324 

Community reintegration for recently released juvenile 

offenders- 26l 

Conflict resolution for at-risk youths- 65 

Conflict resolution skills for African-American and Hispanic 

youths- 49, 50 




Conflict resolution training to prevent school dropout- 103 
Experienual learning at auto racetracks and in classrooms- 362 
Experiential learning in the sciences- 168 

Family intervention for at-risk youths in middle and high schools- 
251, 326, 327 

Family violence, sexual abuse, and substance abuse prevention 
for students and battered women- 298, 299, 300, 330, 344 
Gang prevention training- 16, 17 
Improving life situations- 6, 7 

Individualized high school curriculum- 128, 129, 251 

Industry/school dropout prevention- 164 

Integration of high school into college environment- 132 

Leadership training- 220 

Life skills development- 69, 102, 103 

Mentoring and career development using experiential 

learning- 10, 11 

Mentoring, sports and recreation, and other services- 47, 48, 
112, 199, 218, 26l, 262, 364 

Opportunities for employment and college education- 126 

Parent education and counseling for parents of handicapped or 

ill minority children- 307 

Parent education for adolescent parents- 3l6 

Peer leadership training- 44, 184, 186. 191, 216, 217 

Police-community relations and peer leadership- 146, 379 

Police-community relations in safety and drug violations- 130 

Pregnancy prevention, career counseling, and parent education 

for African-American males- 150, 170 

Prevention of violence and gang involvement- 20, 21 

Reduction of school crime and violence- 177, 178 

School-based conflict resolution training- 174 

School-based instruction in the law- 82, 84, 231, 232 

School-based interventions to prevent truancy and drug 

abuse- 187, 188 

School-based initiative for high-risk youths- 8, 58 
School-based social services- 3 

School dropout prevention and adult literacy- 58, 59, 119, 

194, 120 

School dropout prevention and work transitioning- 152, 153, 159 
School dropout prevention for Hispanic youths- 104, 105 
School dropout prevention through employment- 148, 157, 

195, 248, 256 

School -to-work and specialized academic programs for at-risk 
dropouts- 127, 157 

Social services for high school students and battered women- 

298, 299, 300, 344, 330 

Social services for inner-city youths- 303 

Summer and year-round activities to prevent school 

dropout- 150 

Youth employment and career development for students 
with disabilities- 191 
Hispanic Americans 
Child care- 267 

Community programs- 79, 107, 108 

Conflict resolution- 49, 50, 66, 106 

Early childhood education- 129, 267 

Employment- 49, 50 

Family intervention- 268, 270 

Gang involvement prevention- 116, 117, 149 

Gang members- 134, 171 
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Health education- 121 

Life skiris-'49, 50, 149 

Literacy education- 158 *' 

Mothers of young children- 290, 291 

Parents- 345 

Parent education- 307 

Peer leadership- 44, 2l6, 217 

Pregnant women- 290, 291 

Recent immigrants- 29, 49 

School dropout prevention- 104, 105, 118 

Social services- 15 

Sports and recreation- 60, 6l 

Substance abuse prevention- 149, 352, 353 

Victims of violence- 401, 402 

Violence Prevention- 39 

Youth violence prevention (community-based)- 9, 10, 15, 30, 
31,34,35 

Youth violence prevention (school -based)- 45, 46 
Homeless 

57, 110, 179, 180, 195, 270, 279, 282, 286, 312, 316, 346, 347 
Incarcerated Adults 

13, 14, 73, 88, 89, 165, 207, 273, 274, 275, 334 
Incarcerated Youths 

6, 7, 17, 18, 65, 228, 248, 251, 256, 258, 259, 275, 308, 309 

Individuals With Disabilities 

15, 112, 113, 191, 280, 307, 312, 315 

Inner-City 

African-American role models- 147, 166, 222 
Child abuse prevention- 13. 14 
Dropout reduction- 169, 218 
Life skills development- 69, 170 
Mentoring for college-bound students- 112, 113 
Middle school violence prevention- 101, 102, 192 
Public housing- 42, 43, 141, 142 
Science education- 137, 138 
Special activities- 355 
Vocational training- 255 
Juvenile Correctional Centers 
17, 18, 55, 112, 113, 159, 247, 394 
Juvenile Offenders 

Alternative to probation through supervision and counseling- 
223 , 231, 232 

Boot camp- 237, 241, 247, 366, 367 
Children of offenders- 333 

Community involvement in family support- 55, 56, 69 
Community service as alternative sanction- 226, 230, 233 
Counseling and rehabilitation- 221, 226, 227, 247, 348 
Detention centers- 240 

Diversion to neighborhood communities- 78, 79 

Diversion to vocational and life skills training- 222 

Diversion and treatment for first-time alcohol or marijuana 
offenders- 369, 384 

Dropout prevention- 379 

Elder mentoring programs- 148 

Electronic monitoring and house arrest- 224, 228, 229 
Family preservation services- 253, 345 
Cang prevention- 134, 135, 222 



Information sharing and case management- 238, 26l 
Intensive Supervision- 233, 235, 244 
Juvenile court- 275 
LRE training- 82, 84 
Parents of offenders- 345 

Police/school involvement in sentencing and rehabilitation- 
237, 241, 246 

Realities of incarceration- 239 

Rehabilitation through education and job training- 228, 248, 
255, 256 

Rehabilitation through life skills training- 243, 249, 258, 259 

Rehabilitation through sports and recreation- 257, 260, 263 

Rehabilitation through wilderness programs- 26l, 262 

Residential treatment preventive aftercare- 228, 229, 241, 247, 254 

Restitution- 226, 233, 234, 242 

Youth court- 236, 237, 242, 245, 246 

Youth services center as alternative to incarceration- 225 

Law Enforcement 

Auto theft- 75, 93 

Child abuse intervention- 269, 399 

Clandestine drug labs and seizures- 378 

Crime data collection- 81, 84, 238, 374, 375 

Cultural sensitivity training- 166, 222 

Family violence, response to- 337, 346 

Gang deterrence- 121, 136 

Handgun violence reduction- 1 14, 139 

Interagency coordination- 76, 77, 95, 233, 238 

Investiga ions, improving- 81, 374, 375 

Juvenile offenders, work with- 116, 117, 233, 238, 242 

Mentoring youths- 107, 108 

Multifaceted program, component of- 34, 382 

Multijurisdictional coordination- 374, 375 

Public housing protection- 370, 371, 386 

Rape, response to- 396 

Recidivism prevention- 374 

Substance abuse- 16, 17, 76, 77, 36l, 368, 374, 375, 379 

Substance abuse, deterrence through civil statutes 
enforcement- 373 

Substance abuse program, component of- 76, 77, 275 
363, 370, 371 

Victims, response to- 396, 405, 408 
Weed and Seed Program- 86 
Legal Assistance 
283, 337, 339, 340, 341, 397, 398 
Life Skills 

African American- 134, 142, 171, 213, 214, 273, 274, 289, 353 
Assertiveness- 391 • 
Batterers- 343 

Communication- 192, 359, 360, 369 

Conflict resolution- !03, 127, 141, 142, 187, 188, 402, 403, 
406, 407 

Cultural- 320, 321 

Decisionmaking- 149, 203, 217, 258, 259 
Dormitory students- 320, 321, 323, 324 
Emotional growth- 203, 217 
Entrepreneurship- 128, 129 

Family relationships- 102, 103, 162, 163, 206, 207 
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Fathering- 308, 309 
Financial- 331 

Health and hygiene- 115, 170, 171, 180, 194, 381 
Hispanic American- 353 
Homeless survival- 179, 180 

Job skills- 102, 103, 106, 114, 115, 171, 179, 180, 194, 255 

Literacy- 111, 131, 132 

Math and Science- 123 

Men- 140, 213, 214 

Native American- 212, 213, 288 

Mentoring- 108 

Parenting- 243, 273, 274, 277, 307, 326, 327, 345 
Peer leadership- 116, 117, 191, 356 
Peer pressure resistance- 149 

Personal responsibility and self-discipline- 165, 219, 354 
Role modeling- 298 
Runaway- 110 

School skills (dropout)- 81, 82, 115, 194, 329 

Self-esteem building- 100, 103, 149, 258, 259, 332, 333, 334, 

354 , 359, 360 

Self-help- 141, 142, 366, 367 

Service to others- 128, 129, 192, 203, 217, 356 

Sexual avoidance- 173 

Social skills- 129, 192 

Sports and recreation- 162, 163, 202 

Survivors of homicide- 402, 403 

Violence prevention- 318, 379 

Literacy Education 

Adults- 3, 6, 13, 14, 59, 295, 296 

African American- 60, 6l, 166, 222, 290, 291 

At-risk youths- 119, 120, 148, 214, 215 

Elementary students- 111, 133, 154, 155, 166, 222, 179. 201, 

267, 287, 288, 303 

English as a second language- 195, 267, 290, 291 

Family programs- 131, 132, 278 

High school students- 13, 14, 195, 250, 291 

Hispanic American- 60, 6l, 158, 270, 290, 291 

Homeless individuals- 13, 14 

Juvenile offenders- 26l 

Mentorship- 133 

Middle school students- 6, 7, 154, 155,- 177, 178, 189, 267, 

269, 287, 288, 321,393 

Migrant families- 304, 305 

Native American- 288 

Parents- 287, 288, 291 

Parents as tutors- 304, 305 

Rural communities- 111, 119, 120 

Male Programs 

82, 84, 142, 150, 159, 170, 228, 229, 241, 247, 257, 268, 270, 

308, 309, 337, 346, 366, 367 

Math and Science 

At-risk youths- 99, 180 

Camp supporting drug-free education- 358 

Computer assisted learning- 123 

Hands-on education- 99, 138 

Hands-on sessions and experimental learning designed by 

community volunteers- 99 

Literacy education- 177, 178, 179, 269 



Military-based programs- 180 

Summer and afterschool enrichment program- 119, 120 
Summer employment and education activities- 100 
Technology training- 31 

Tutoring and mentoring by community volunteers- 152, 153 
Tutoring by peer leaders- 137 
Media Involvement 
39 

Mediation 

Alternative sanction for suspended students- 236, 237 

Alternative sanction/victim restitution- 234 

Community involvement and conflict resolution- 34, 35 

Conflict resolution- 3, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23, 32, 81, 82 

Dispute mediation among Hispanics- 66 

Family violence- 330, 344 

Gang alternatives- 121, 122, 160, l6l 

Gang mediation and family counseling- 30, 31 

Life skills training to low-risk juvenile offenders- 243 

Peer mediation skills to prevent injury- 22 

Peer mediation training- 32, 52, 53 

School-based conflict resolution- 116, 117, 182, 394 

School-based legal education- 82, 84 

Victims of child abuse and neglect- 397 

Youth violence prevention- 175 

Medical Care 

Assistance finding jobs with health benefits- 283 
Care for crime victims- 392, 395, 398 

Community-based network providing low-cost interventions- 307 
Emergency care for violence-related injuries- 403 
Family intervention through health care, including prenatal 
care- 295, 296 

Multiset-vices for homeless and runaway children- 110 
Prenatal and pediatric health care through family drop-in 
centers- 290, 291 

Well-child clinic for rural community- 280 
Mental health 

Career development and employment, services- 155 
Community-based mental health and substances abuse 
treatment- 381 

Experimental school-based mental health- 255 

Korean youth and community center counseling- 33 

Life skills development- 55, 56 

School-based social services- 3 

Services for at-risk youths- 176, 247 

Services for children and youths- 112, 113, 160, l6l, 281 

Mentoring 

Adolescent fathers program- 170 

Adolescent pregnancy prevention program, component of- 36 
Adult mentors as allies of parents- 108 
Adult probation officers as volunteer mentors for juvenile 
offenders- 243 

Adults matched with at-risk youths for daily interaction- 345 
African-American professionals as mentors- 168 
Afterschool and summer programs- 311 
Afterschool child care program, component of- 208, 209 
Anti-violence program, component of- 105, 116, 117, 154, 155, 
184, 186, 199, 212, 213 

Case manager mentor in boot camp aftercare program- 366, 367 
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Child care program, component of- l60 
Community bank of volunteer mentors- 24 
Elder (age 55+) mentors- 148 
Employer mentors- 10, 11 

Employment opportunities program, component of- 126 

Facilitator for parent support group- 271, 272 

Focus on children, grades 3-5- 51, 54 

Health professionals as mentors- 58 

High school peer leaders as mentors- 137, 138, 303, 201 

High school dropouts- 115 

Intensive mentoring to change lifestyle- 203, 217 

Male mentors of religious congregation- 213, 214 

Matching adults with at-risk youths- 345 

Mentors from business and academic community- 117, 134, 
135, 222 

Mentors to develop youths' self-esteem- 108 
Mentors to teach violence prevention to youths- 153 
Mentoring and sports/recreation- 200 

Mentoring for parents at risk of child abuse or neglect- 278 

Mentoring for youths who exhibit one or more risk factors 
for violent behavior- 127 

Mentoring network for middle school students- 187 
Mentoring relationships with gang members- 20, 21 
Military-based mentoring- 115, 194 

Mining scientists and business professionals as mentors- 275 

Native-American tribal elders as mentors- 70, 71 

One-on-one mentoring to raise academic achievement and 
aspirations- 169 

Police officer mentors- 107, 108, 204, 205 
Professionals as career mentors- 10, 1 1 
Promotion of self-esteem- 127 
Recently emigrated minorities- 49 

School dropout prevention and career development- 112, 179, 
180, 195, 196 

School dropout prevention and school-to-work transition- 152, 
153, 159 

School dropout prevention program- 14 1, 142, 156 

Student athletes day- 257, 260 

Support to African-American families- 66 

Support in work-related situations- 195, 196 

Teens council program, component of- 2l6, 217 

Teen mentors- 133 

Teen pregnancy prevention- 150 

To create sense of community- 187 

To prevent school dropout, adolescent oregnancy, and youth 
substance abuse- 301, 302 

To support Parents Against Drugs Program- 356 
University students as mentors for middle school students- 47, 48 
Volunteer mentors from the community, industry, and 
educational institutions- 141, 142, 152, 153 

Volunteer mentors with careers in Math and Science- 152, 
153, 168 

Weekend retreat for elders and youths to discuss violence 
issues- 37 

Middle School Education 

Academic enrichment and career development- 70, 71, 134, 
135, 222, 251 

Academic enrichment and peer leadership training- 311 



Alternative sanctions- 243 

Awareness building and positive alternatives to drugs and 
crime- 195, 196 

Childcare and dropout prevention- 323, 324 

Coalition emphasizing community involvement- 44 

Conflict resolution- 123, 124, 166, 192, 222 

Conflict resolution. and peer leadership- 51, 54, 174, 175 

Conflict resolution, parent education, and victim services- 23 

Curriculum for violence and sexually transmitted diseases 
prevention- 101, 102 

Drug abuse education- 36l 

Employment and higher education opportunities- 126 
Family intervention- 326, 327 
Gun safety- 139 

Hands-on science and literacy education- 321 
Literacy education- 269 
Math and science- 99 

Mentoring and sports/recreation- 47, 48, 184, 186 

Mentoring by senior citizens- 148 

Mentoring through school network- 187 

Peer leadership- 45, 46, 182, 190 

Policing education- 145 

Risky sexual behavior prevention- 173, 251 

School-based health education- 121 

School-based integrated social services- 332, 333 

School-based urban revitalization- 52, 53 

School crime prevention- 177, 178 

School dropout prevention- 104, 105, 111, 156, 183, 191, 393 
Social services- 257 
Teen court- 245 

Vocational and GED education- 116 
Native American 

4-H challenge sports and recreational program- 210, 211 

Academic enrichment and career development- 70, 71 

Community involvement and training to address health and 
other issues- 38, 306 

Community involvement providing services to youths- 67 

Conflict resolution training to prevent schooi dropout- 103 

Culturally relevant academic education, career development, and 
social services- 143, 144 

Day-long childcare for working parents- 327 

Family violence intervention- 346 

Life skills and academic training on reservations- 212, 213 
Parent education- 288, 310 

Parent education for teenagers who are parents- 3l6 

Prevention of alcohol and drug abuse with diverse cultural 
groups- 52, 53, 306 

Rural coalition to improve education programs- 24 

School-based legal education for middle and high school 
students- 82, 84 

Sexual assault training for professionals working with Native 
Americans- 401, 402 

Social services to prepare children for school- 22 
Support to families to prevent problem behaviors- 130 
Using salmon aquaculturc to help keep students in school- 100 
Needs Assessment 

6, 34, 35, 51, 52, 53, 54, 70, 71, 187, 188, 26l, 251 279, 280, 
282, 292, 303, 292, 325, 326, 366 
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Neglectful Parents 

110, 271, 272, 278, 280, 295, 296, 299, 300, 307, 326, 327, 397 
Nutrition 

African American- 273, 274 

Awareness- 119, 120 

Childcare- 268, 270, 273, 274, 280, 285 

Counseling- 103 

Curriculums- 22 

Drug treatment program- 381 

Eating disorders- 141, 142 

Homeless individuals- 179, 180 

Infant care- 268, 270, 295, 296, 297, 280 

Malnutrition intervention- 291 

Parent education courses- 131, 132, 283 

Prenatal care- 280 

Programs for the elderly- 52, 53 

Programs for youths- 52, 53, 103, 179, 180 

Rural communities- 280, 285 

Parent Education 

4-H program, component of- 12, 156, 321, 323, 324 , 301, 302, 
311, 359, 360 

Adolescent parents- 8, 110, 170, 187, 188, 257, 271, 272, 273. 
274, 278, 291, 295, 296, 312, 313, 3l6, 329, 345, 362 
African American- 45, 46, 142, 273, 274, 284, 285, 290, 291, 
320, 321, 326, 327 

Afterschool care, component of- 149, 189, 267, 327, 306, 334 
At-risk youths and families- 3, 8, 47, 48, 49, 57, 66, 69, 70, 71, 
110, 130, 258, 259, 284, 285, 301, 302 
Child abuse intervention and prevention- 13, 14, 33, 142, 
145, 250, 271, 272, 276, 278, 280, 293, 298, 299, 320, 321, 
346, 347, 398 

Child care and parental involvement- 47, 48, 51, 54, 58, 323, 
324, 325, 326 

Child witness to violence- 396 

Children with disabilities and other special needs- 304, 305, 315 
Conflict resolution- 23, 334 
Custody rights- 308, 309 

Dropout prevention, component of- 105, 111, 139, 156, 212, 
213, 258, 259, 393 

Gang prevention, component of- 121, 122 
Health education- 39, 41, ?80, 307 
Hispanics- 15, 45, 46, 49, 50, 267, 290, 291, 307 
Homeless- 286 

Immigrant and migrant families- 33, 49, 277, 304, 305, 322 

Incarcerated men- 333 

Incarcerated women- 206, 207, 387 

Juvenile offenders- 55, 56 

Literacy education- 13, 14, 58, 162, 163, 393 

Literacy education program, component of- 131, 132, 133, 

154, 155, 177, 178 

Low-income, at-risk families, 3, 54, 55, 56, 293, 301, 302, 
311, 306, 334 

Mentoring program, component of- 127 

Native American- 212, 213, 327, 288, 310, 351, 362 

New and expectant parents- 110, 257, 292, 295, 296, 303, 

362, 381 

Parenting skills, general- 12, 271, 272, 273, 274, 284, 285, 
301, 302, 314, 315, 321, 331, 334, 359, 360 
Preschool-age children- 63, 110, 271, 272, 288, 289, 293, 297, 
316, 318, 326, 327, 396 
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Public housing based programs- 49, 50, 54, 211, 312, 313, 
322, 332, 333, 356 

Rural areas- 139, 275, 285, 297, 307, 318, 322, 323, 324, 359, 360 
School-based programs- 3, 23, 27, 45, 46, 301, 302, 321, 322, 
306, 334 

Substance abuse- 20, 21, 149, 206, 298, 299, 320, 321, 352, 356, 

359, 360, 361, 362, 377, 381 

Theater project, component of- 3, 299, 300 

Youth conflict resolution program, component of- 54, 174 

Peer Leadership 

4-H- 137,311 

African-American youths- 44, 45, 46, 51, 54, 150, 195, 196, 
216, 217, 363 

Afterschool recreation or learning program, component of- 
137, 201, 303 

Anti-violence curriculum, component of- 174, 190 

Arts program, component of- 214, 215 

Asian youth- 44 

Child abuse- 298, 299, 300 

College based- 112, 113 

Conflict resolution and communication, component of- 17, 18, 23, 

109, 116, 117, 125, 174, 175, 197, 198, 346, 347 

Development, training, general- 44, 45, 4£, 70, 71, 393 

Drug abuse prevention- 377 

Hispanic youths- 44, 45, 46, 2l6, 217, 359 

Hospital or other medical or health facility based- 70, 71, 165, 

172, 182, 184, 186, 190, 406, 407 

Literacy program, component of- 183 

Mentoring- 210 

Mortality prevention, component of- 22, 45, 46, 165 
Multifaceted program, component of- 52, 53, 70, 71, 195, 196, 
216, 219, 220, 311, 359, 366, 406, 407 

Offenders, juvenile offenders- 224, 236, 237, 245, 246, 366, 367 
Police relations- 146, 379 
Rural areas- 275 

School dropout prevention, component of- 137, 159, 165, 191, 

195, 196, 212, 213, 218, 356 

School -to- work transition, employment training, and career 
development, component of- 112, 113, 146, 159, 191, 195, 

196, 197, 198 

Science education program, component of- 168 

Substance abuse program, component of- 172, 216, 298, 299, 

356, 359, 363 

Summer program, component of- 201, 217, 303 
Tutoring- 210 

Youths with problem school behavior- 182, 195, 236, 237 
Police Community Relations (See also Community PoUclng) 
Academic and life-skills training and sports and recrc'ion- 
204, 205, 218, 331 

Academic tutoring in elementary schools- 189 

Anti-graffiti activities- 86 

Arts-focused violence prevention- 30 

Barrio Gang prevention coalition- 107, 108, 134, 171 

Coalition building between police and community- 26, 32, 50, 

51, 74 

Coalition to prevent school dropout- 102, 103, 131, 132, 187, 
188, 212, 213 

Community-police summer program to reduce violence- 215, 
371, 372 

Community efforts to combat gang and youth violence- 30, 31, 
42, 43, 74, 75, 82, 84, 85, 121, 122, 149 
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Community services using police-community collaboration- 
57, 74, 75,78, 80, 83, 85, 87, 94 

Conflict resolution and mediation, using peer Ieadership- 
17, 18, 134 

Crime prevention through Boys and Girls Clubs- 136 

Drug abuse education and violence prevention in schools- 
130, 187, 188, 361 

Drug and crime control through agency cooperation- 
348, 374, 378 

Enforcing zoning codes to eliminate crack houses- 25 

Enhancing police-community relations- 83, 90, 145, 201, 303 

Family intervention services- 75, 292, 303 

Family violence services- 75, 87, 346, 347, 398, 404, 405 

Improving situations of children and families in the city- 6, 7 

Interagency efforts at crisis intervention with youths- 275 

Interagency programs using sports and cultural activities- 211 

Information-sharing and case management- 238 

Intervention ;.i predelinquent behavior- 231 

Legal assistance for victims of family violence- 340 

Mentoring of older teenagers- 107, 108 

Neighborhood rehabilitation- 68, 76, 77, 91, 93 

Police-community efforts to combat crime- 5, 74, 75, 78, 80, 
87, 89, 90, 91, 94, 34, 121, 122, 371, 372, 379 

Police-provided services to Vietnamese refugees- 63 

Removing guns from the community- 82, 84, 88, 89 

Sales tax used in drug abuse prevention/treatment and drug 
crimes enforcement- 275, 365 

School-based conflict resolution training- 136, 162, 163, 172 

Storefront assistance to immigrants- 29 

Summer programs to improve academic skills- 123 

Teaching children about handguns- 139 

Pregnancy Prevention 

150, 170, 202, 251, 326, 327, 332, 333 

Pregnant Drug Abusers 

271, 272, 295, 296, 362, 381 

Pregnant Inmates 

387 

Preschool Education 

Conflict resolution- 177, 178 

Community-based preschool education- 4 

Early childhood education- 22 

Family literacy- 131, 132 

Life skills and conflict resolution- 318 

Preschool education focus- 257 

Preschool education for migrant children- 304, 305 

Preschool education for Native Americans- 288 

Social services- 332, 333 

Survival skills- 326, 327 

Problem Behaviors (Sec also Delinquency) 

Alternative sanctions to probation- 110, 223, 224, 281 

Conflict resolution- 65, 129 

Crisis intervention- 275 

Effective parenting program- 284, 285 

Juvenile diversion and family intervention- 231 

Keeping at-risk youths in school- 111 

Life skills training to prevent problem behavior- 165 

Mental health services- 160, l6l 



Mentoring at-risk youths- 169, 281 

Prevention of problem behavior- 130 

Rehabilitation for offenders- 233 

Truancy intervention- 93, 75 

Violence prevention- 54, 58, 62 

Youths ages 10-16- 68, 281 

Youths suspended from school- 236, 237 

Youths with substantiated charges of problem behavior- 221 

Public Housing 

Academic achievement programs to put minority youths 
through college- 159 

Academic enrichment- 126 

Addressing individual and community needs- 42, 43 
Afterschool academic tutoring- 386 

Afterschool cultural activities for drug abuse prevention- 199, 206 
208, 211, 213, 214, 2l6, 219, 364 

Afterschool childcare emphasizing sports and recreation and 
the arts- 208, 209 

Childcare and caregiving training of adults- 214 

Childcare emphasizing recreation and education- 160 

Citizens, police, and business coalition to prevent drug-related 
crime- 348 

Community policy approach to drug abuse- 370, 371 

Coordination of service delivery to children- 279 

Counseling and parent education- 312, 313 

Creative arts to prevent drug abuse- 354 

Early intervention for at-risk youths- 312, 313 

Education and counseling to prevent drug abuse- 356 

Education program for at-risk youths- 141, 142 

Education program for minority youths- 322 

Family literacy education- 131, 132 

Improving life • ituations of children and families- 6, 7 

Improving physical and mental health- 54 

Inschool and afterschool services to at-risk youths- 212, 213 

Leadership development for older teenagers- 220 

Life skills development- 69 

Local task forces for neighborhood problems- 76, 77 

Maintenance as job skill training- 151 

Mentoring and rites-of-passage program- 153 

Peer leadership in preventing drug abuse and school 
dropout- 356 

Police-community relations and peer leadership- 379 
Preschool education- 4 

Public speaking and communication skills to prevent drug 
abuse- 197, 198 

Refugees and law enforcement- 57 

Services to homeless families- 312 

Social services onsitc for low-income youths- 46, 303 

Vocational training, sports, and recreation to prevent drug 
abuse- 358 

Vocational training through experiential learning- 106 
Youth employment through cntrcprcncurship- 128, 129 
Rape 

34, 35, 44, 50, 51, 330, 344, 391, 392, 394, 396, 398, 401, 402 

Restitution 

78, 79, 226, 234, 246 
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Rural 

Academic education- 119, 120, 270, 275, 323, 324 

Alternatives to incarceration- 73 

At-risk youths- 68, 297 

Childcare- 270, 318, 322, 323, 324, 328 

Community involvement- 24, 38, 168 

Crime prevention- 162, 371, 372, 374 

Crisis intervention- 253 

Drug prevention and intervention- 359, 360, 374, 375, 378 

Health care- 280 

Health education- 307 

Literacy education- 111 

Mental health services- 112, 113, 118 

Native American- 24, 67, 100, 327 

Parent education- 280, 307, 318, 285 

School dropout prevention- 111, 139, 189 

Science education- 189 

Social services- 17, 18, 285 

Victim services- 405, 408 

School Dropout Prevention 

Academic and personal difficulties- 195, 196 

Academic assessment and appropriate placement- 162, 163 

African-American focus- 138 

Afterschool and summer programs- 189, 289, 311 

Afterschool programs- 306, 334 

Alternative high school offering remediation and technical 
training- 102, 103 

Alternative schools for adolescents who have not succeeded 

in regular school- 248, 256 

Alternative year-round school- 345 

Before-school program to upgrade skills- 81, 82 

Career awareness and workplace experience- 159 

Career development- 139 

Community partnerships formation- 39, 41 

Computer technology and telecommunications training- 58 

Daily tutoring- 323, 324 

Developing life and empioyability skills- 103, 191, 258, 259 

Education and recreation programs- 351 

Educational theater- 3 

Employment training- 143, 144 

Experiential learning- 100, 156, 183, 253, 323, 324 

Family bonds strengthening- 130 

Gangs and potential gang members- 104, 105 

High school program on college campus- 132 

Instruction in the law- 231, 232 

Math, science, and reading skills improvement- 269 

Mentoring strategy- 112, 169 

Mentoring, tutoring, and cultural activities- 195, 196 
Middle school students focus- 191 
Minority college students- 14 1, 142 
Multifacetcd literacy program- 393 
Native American- 67, 316, 351 

Neighborhood and schools working together- 123, 124 

Peer leadership- 356 

Police outreach program- 131, 132 

Residential summer program- 150 



Repeated suspensions focus- 111 

School attendance requirement to retain employment- 195 

School dropout prevention as basis of comprehensive program- 

15, 17, 18, 34, 119, 120, 154, 155, l62, 163, 179, 180, 267, 273, 

274, 293, 301, 302, 324 

School partnership with industry- 164 

School-to-work program- 118, 127 

Science without a curriculum- 99 

Sports and recreational activities- 212, 213 

Strategy based on needs assessment and development of 

graduation and career plans- 143, 144 

Strategy based on police and pa-ent involvement in maintaining 

attendance in school, 102, 103 

Strategies tailored to neighborhc~'U- 218 

Summer academic and vocational training- 183 

Summer vo-tech program- 183 

Treatment program for juvenile offenders- 348 

Truancy enforcement and drug abuse prevention to keep youths 

in school- 187, 188 

Vocational assessments and work experience- 329 
School-Based Programs 
African American- 45, 46, 49, 50, 106, 166, 222 
Childcare- 47, 48, 101, 102, 154, 155, 267, 306, 325, 326, 
332, 333, 334 

Children living in poverty- 28 

Community involvement emphasis- 8, 20, 21, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
58, 147, 168, 203, 217 

Conflict resolution- 32, 49, 50, 106, 116, 117, 123, 124, 129, 

162, 163, 174, 174, 175, 177, 178 

Counseling- 23, 176, 255, 310 

Crime Prevention- 185 

Crisis intervention- 332, 333 

Drug abuse prevention- 46, 130, 185, 187, 188 

Education through the arts- 3, 210, 211, 214, 215, 355 

Elementary schools- 47, 48, 109, 125, 169, 287, 288, 310 

Employment- 104, 105, 126, 195 

Family involvement- 10, 11 

Gang prevention- 3, 136, 149 

GED education- 1 16 

Gun prevention- 139 

Hate-crime prevention- 354 

Healthcare- 3 

Health education- 121 

Hispanic American- 45, 46, 49, 50, 106, 267 

High schools- 49, 50, 102, 103, 128, 129, 143, 144, 164, 183 

Juvenile delinquency prevention-. 320, 321 

Legal education- 82, 84, 231, 232 

Life skills- 149, 165, 170, 184, 186, 192, 203, 217 

Literacy- 3, 58, 111, 119, 120, 267 

Mentoring- 112, 113, 187 

Middle schools- 31, 111, 269, 311, 36l 

Multicultural violence issues- 26 

Native American- 70, 71 

Parent education- 3, 306, 321, 334 

Peer leadership- 20, 21, 45, 46, 116, 117, 168, 182, 185, 190, 191 
Pregnant adolescents and young parents- 257 
Policing education- 145, 177, 178 
Risk prevention- 27, 50, 51 



Rural communities- 17, 18, 24, 139, 189, 275, 301, 302, 322 
School dropout prevention- 58, 81, 82, 102, 103, 111, 119, 
120, 127, 139, 156, 156, 159, 212, 213, 393 
School-to-work- 132, 157 

Science and math- 99, 137, 138, 152, 153, 179, 180 

Sexual assault prevention- 172, 185 

Sexually transmitted disease education- 101, 102 

Skill building (academic)- 20, 32 

Sports and recreation- 199, 218 

Students with disabilities- 191 

Suspended students services- 236, 237 

Truancy intervention- 93, 75, 131, 132 

Victim services- 23 

Violence prevention- 46 

Vocational development- 10, 11, 31, 52, 53, 103, 134, 135, 
167, 179, 180, 183, 222 
School-to- Work Programs 

Career Beginnings- 96, 118, 127, 132, 143, 144, 157, 169, 191, 

251, 292, 303, 304, 305, 329, 351 

Self-Esteem 

39, 41, 67, 150, 195, 196, 239, 354, 356, 358 
Self Help 

Academic skills-building program, component of- 20 

Boot camps- 366, 367 

Boys and Girls Clubs- 204, 205 

Community coalition- 6, 7, 20, 21 

Corrections program component- 73 

Custody rights (fathers')- 308, 309 

Date rape prevention- 391 

Delinquency prevention- 239 

Dropout prevention, component of- 150, 157 

Emotional self-help, component of multifaceted proeram- 
141, 142 

Gang prevention- 363 

Health promotion, component of- 42, 43 

Homeless youth- 179, 180 

Juvenile offenders- 73, 204, 205, 239, 366, 367 

Multifaceted program, component of- 179, 180 

Offenders- 73 

Preschool program, organization of- 4 

Pregnant women, component of program for- 290, 291 

Public-housing based- 42, 43 

Rape prevention- 391 

School curriculum, component of- 128, 129 

School-to-work transition, youth employment and career 
development, component of- 150, 157 

Self-defense for women- 391 

Substance abuse- 20, 21, 363 

Victim services, component of- 402, 403 

Visually impaired, violence prevention program component- 391 
Women, violence against- 391 
Sexual Abuse 

Advocacy and protection of child victims- 399, 400 
Child therapy during criminal investigation- 392 
Community-based prevention and treatment- 294 
Evaluation and support group- 346, 347 
Family preservation services- 319 



Multilingual prevention and victim assistance materials and 
services- 398 

Prevention, using the arts media- 299, 300 

Professional response, coordination of- 269 

Services to juvenile victims- 247, 330, 398, 400 

Services to victims of adult sexual abuse- 344, 400, 4C ., 405, 406 

Training and research center for prevention and treatment- 276, 
401, 402 

Training in treatment of survivors- 401, 402 
Sexual Assault Prevention 
44, 172, 330, 362, 395, 399, 401, 402, 404, 405 
Sexual Promiscuity 

42, 43, 51, 54, 58, 68, 71, 101, 102, 107, 108, 150, 170, 173, 
181, 251, 289, 312, 313, 326, 327, 359, 360 
Social Reintegration 
249, 261, 385 
Social Services 

Abusive parents and child victims- 110, 276, 279, 303, 292, 293 
At-risk children and youths- 257 
At-risk youths- 187, 188, 251 
Battered women- 395 
Child abuse- 397 

Child care- 303, 325, 326, 332, 333 

Community involvement- 8 

Domestic violence- 401, 402 

Early childhood education- 22 

Family counseling- 251, 281, 285, 291, 293, 332, 333 

Health care- 280 

Hispanic community- 15 

Homeless and transitional education- 286, 312 

Juveniles transitioning from incarceration- 26l 

Native-American youths- 143, 144 

Pregnant adolescents and adolescent parents- 257 

Victims of violence- 330, 399, 406, 407 

Violence prevention- 49, 50, 281 

Substance Abuse (See also Alcohol Abuse, Drug Abuse) 
African American- 13, 14, 138, 258, 259, 353 
Aftercare- 26l 

Alternative sanctions program- 369 
Asian American- 363 
Children of substance abusers- 320, 321 
Community-based intervention- 20, 21, 355 
Community-based treatment- 383 

Community prevention efforts- 19, 74, 165, 181, 195, 196, 

206, 207, 306, 352, 355, 36l, 370, 371, 396 

Drug-free school zones- 19, 76, 77 

Education for elementary students- 46, 70, 71, 353 

Education for secondary students- 46, 70, 71, 171, 298, 299, 353 

Evaluation- 230 

Family prevention program- 4, 206, 352 

General sources- 143, 144, 162, 163, 218, 270, 356 

Hispanic American- 353 

injuries associated with- 55 

Native American- 306, 358, 362 

Outdoor recreation- 100, 217, 237, 241 

Parent education- 228, 229, 359, 360 

Peer education- 298, 299, 366 
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Prevention of substance abuse-related crimes- 26, 52, 53 

Prevention through the arts- 355 

Perinatal exposure- 13, 14 

Related crimes/violence- 49, 50 

School-based education- 46, 58, 130, 170 

Self-help programs- 363 

Services for battered women- 344 

Services for drug dealers- 247, 254 

Services for juvenile' offenders- 224, 226, 230, 239, 249, 384 

Sports and recreation- 202, 208, 211, 352, 353, 358 

Substance abuse and gangs- 149 

Transitional care- 385 

Treatment for females- 381 

Treatment for refugees- 29 

Summer Programs 

At-risk youths- 46, 289, 311 

At-risk youths and parenting skills- 12 

Basic skills- 179, 180 

Child care- 323, 324 

Community policing summer program to reduce violence- 

371, 372 

Day camp- 156 

Day care- 201, 303 

Dropout prevention- 112, 150, 183, 253 

Employment- 46, 100, 171 

Enrichment- 119, 120, 138, 154, 155, 168 

Enrichment education- 306, 334 

Internships- 141, 142, 171 

Life-skills- 171, 203, 217 

Literacy- 267 

Prevention programs- 200, 208, 209, 212, 213, 216, 287, 288, 
329, 332, 333, 358 

Reading science, math- 99, 123, 133, 152, 153, 158, 179, 183, 189 

Recreation- 23, 38, 208, 214, 215, 219, 273, 274, 277, 322 

Sports and recreation- 27 

Substance abuse and gang prevention- 74, 215 

Summer camp for youths- 39, 41, 58, 66 

Summer employment- 118, 126, 128, 129 

Summer youth employment- 1 5 

Teachers and counselors- 159 

Violence prevention- 60, 6l 

Support Group for: 

Adolescent fathers- 170 

Adolescent mothers- 298, 299 

Adolescent parents- 271, 272, 312, 313, 329 

Adolescents to deal with abuse issues- 344 

African American- 168 

Boot camp aftercare- 368 

Child abuse- 33 

Crisis support- 337 

Divsrsion program, component of- 230 
Empowering parents to form support groups- 54 
Families- 12, 102, 103, 289, 328 

Families involved in allegations of sexual abuse- 346, 347 
Interracial couples- 293 



Leadership training to facilitate support groups- 45, 46 
Mentoring program, component of- 148 
Middle school youths- 293, 311 
Mothers of victims- 49, 50 

Multifaceted program, component of- 154, 155, 176, 197, 198 
Native American- 212, 213 
New Immigrants- 49, 64 

Parents- 116, 271, 272, 291, 307, 310, 310, 314, 315 

Parenting- 51, 54, 55, 56, 79, 295, 296 

Peers- 112, 113 

Social support networks- 149 

Substance abuse- 231, 369 

Survivors of abuse- 294 

Victims of family violence- 341 

Victims o f gang-related crime- l60, l6l 

Victims of rape- 396 

Teen Pregnancy (See Adolescent Pregnancy) 

251 

Teen Suicide 
71, 119, 120 

Training (See Academic, Anger Management, Career 
Development, School Dropout Prevention, Employment, 
Life Skills, Literacy Education, Parent Education, Peer 
Leadership, Self-Esteem, Vocational) 

Treatment 

Adult victims of childhood abuse- 269 

Alternative sanctions- 224, 225, 230, 231, 232, 233, 249, 369, 

384, 386 

Batterers' treatment- 344 

Bilingual drug treatment- 275, 365 

Boot camp drug treatment- 366, 367 

Community-based drug treatment- 270, 381, 383 

Court operated- 233, 235, 244, 369 

Cultural treatment- 142, 263 

Drug Abuse- 365 

Family violence- 346, 347 

Females (alcohol, drug)- 381 

Gang members- 247 

Incarcerated women and their infants (alcohol, drug)- 387 

Juvenile offenders- 224, 225, 228, 229, 230, 233, 241, 242, 

244, 249, 251, 252, 26l, 262, 263, 348, 369 

Mental health treatment- l60, l6l, 251, 255, 381 

Mothers of young children- 320, 321 

People with disabilities- 112, 113 

Perpetrators of child abuse- 269 

Prenatal drug treatment- 295, 296, 317 

Rape victims- 392, 398, 401, 402 

Residential drug treatment- 227, 228, 229 

Sports and recreation- 259, 261, 262 

Victims of violence- 254, 404, 405 

Victims of child abuse and neglect- 250, 262, 397 

Victims of sexual abuse and assault- 254, 398 

Tribal Community Relations 

212, 213, 310, 401, 402 

Truancy 

93, 75, 102, 103, 107, 108, 131, 132, 187, 188, 233, 243, 245, 250 
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Tutoring (Sec also Academic and School Dropout 
Prevention) 

Academic assessment and tutorial- l62, 163 

As part of community service program requirements- 206 

At-risk African-American youths- 66, 138 

At-risk youths, ages 5-14- 60, 6l, 201, 303, 322 

Community volunteers- 24, 126 

Diversion program, component of- 104, 105, 230 

Elementary school students who are 1 year or more below 
grade level- 101, 102 

Encouraging youths to take advantage of- 69 

Family intervention program, component of- 332, 333 

Followup support to summer program- 150 

High school students- 277 

Hispanic students- 149 

Homework, assistance with- 126 

In science and mathematics- 137, 152, 153 

Job skills training combined with academic tutoring- 19, 123, 124 
Literacy programs- 13, 14 

Math, reading, and writing for elementary school ages- 189 
Middle school youths- 293, 311 

Multifaceted program, component of- 184, 186, 2i'i. 203, 217, 

221, 279, 332,333 

Native American- 212, 213 

Peer tutors- 159 

Raise-a-grade tutoring program- 70, 71 
Recent immigrants- 57 

Requirement in alternative sanction program- 78, 79 

Rural child care, component of- 270, 318, 324 

School dropout prevention and career development program, 
component of- 195, 196 

School dropout program, component of- 112, 152, 153, 179, 
180, 218 

Study/homework afterschool, component of Weed and Seed 
Program- 331 

Substance abuse rehabilitation, component of- 383, 386 

Teen mentors as tutors- 133, 393 

Youths at-risk for failing in school- 154, 155 

Victims 

Child abuse counseling and education- 396 

Child abuse prevention- 276, 294, 392, 401, 402 

Child abuse prevention and education- 276 

Child abuse treatment- 392, 397, 399 

Child sexual abuse counseling- 396, 397 

Child sexual abuse prevention- 394 

Counseling- 254, 337, 395, 404, 405, 406, 408 

Counseling and education- 65, 343, 399, 400 

Hispanic programs- 15 

Inschool counseling and education- 23 

Inschool counseling and education for child abuse/neglect 

victims- 33 

Juvenile, prevention- 238, 407 
Legal assistance- 337, 395 
Media portrayal of- 36 
Mediation with offender- 73, 234 
Mental health treatment- 55, 56 
Offender counseling- 73, 247 



Offender counseling and education- 343 
Offender treatment- 247, 337 
Physician support- 47 

Prevention- 114, 166, 172, 222, 362, 387, 404, 405 
Prevention and counseling- 402, 403 
Prevention counseling and education- 298, 299 
Prevention education- 395, 407 

Prevention and education- 50, 51, 65, 125, 109, 130, 26l, 
262, 401, 402, 403, 406, 407 

Prosecution support services for- 337, 338, 340, 341, 406, 
407, 405, 408 

Protection orders- 337, 340, 341 

Rape treatment- 399 

Services, family violence- 344 

Prevention of childhood victimization- 392 

Rape counseling- 394, 396, 398, 400 

Rape prevention- 391, 394, 396 

Rape prevention and treatment- 392 

Restitution- 73, 78, 79, 226, 231, 232, 234, 242 

Services for immigrants and refugees- 29, 57, 63 

Shelter for- 15 

Support groups- 49, 50, 160, 161 
Support services for- 94, 339 
Treatment- 254, 339, 395, 403, 404, 405 
Treatment and counseling- 398, 399, 402, 403 
Treatment and prevention- 346, 347 
Treatment training support- 401, 402 
Vocational 

Afterschool childcare for ages 8-12 (vocational training)- 208, 209 

Alternative sanctions for drug offenders (vocational 
education)- 369 

Alternative sanctions for felons ages 14-21 (vocational 
training)- 224 

Boot camp vocational training- 366, 367 

Community reintegration for released juvenile offenders 
(vocational training)- 26l 

Computer technology and telecommunications training 
(vocational education)- 58 

Drug-abuse prevention for at-risk youths and adults 
(vocational training)- 358 

Education in history and arts for incarcerated male 
African-American youths (vocational training)- 258, 259 

Educational program for at-risk youths (vocational 
training)- 141, 142 

Experiential learning to prevent drug-abuse among youths 
(vocational training)- 362 

Experiential learning summer program for youths 8-12 
(vocational development)- 183 

Industry/school collaboration to prevent school dropout 
(vocational training)- 164 

Innovative classroom training in 25 occupations for at-risk 
youths and adults (vocational training)- 114 

Mentoring to decrease school dropout- 169 

Prevention and intervention to prevent gang violence 
(vocational education)- 146 

Rehabilitation for young adults and juvenile offenders 
(vocational training)- 255 

School-based programs for at-risk youths (vocational 
training)- 8 
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School-based urban revitalization (vocational 
development)- 52, 53 

School dropout prevention (vocational training)- 195, 196 
School dropout prevention and literacy- 119, 120 
Services for pregnant adolescents in an alternative school 
(vocational training)- 257 

Services to homeless and at-risk youths (vocational 
development)- 179, 180 

Services to Native-American new mothers (vocational 
training)- 362 

Simulated work settings for school-aged youths (vocational 
training)- 167, 222 

Social services to low-income, high-risk youths and families- 303 
Statewide coalition providing services to youths and families 
(vocational training)- 187, 188 

Summer program to prevent school dropout (vocational 
training)- 183 

Technical and GED education- 1 16 

Training for at-risk youths ages- 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 90 



Training for incarcerated youths- 6, 7, 228 

Training for low-income adults- 33 

Training for pregnant and adolescent parents- 15 

Training for youths- 269, 273, 274, 287, 288, 353 

Training in rites-of-passage programs- 290, 291 

Training through a national technical assistance coalition 
(vocational training)- 197, 198 

Transitional care for drug abusers (vocational rehabilitation)- 385 
Vocational assessment for adolescent parents- 329 
Vocational development for young adults receiving- 283 
Work transition for noncollege-bound students- 159 
Wilderness 
55, 56, 279 

Youth Camping Programs 

69, 146, 208, 209, 214, 215, 219, 273, 274, 322, 332, 333, 359, 360 
Youth Community Involvement 

43, 86, 128, 129, 137, 168, 197, 198, 213, 214, \93, 215, 246, 366 
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This location index is for the geographical place where promising programs and/or their contacts can be found. First, 
States are listed in alphabetical order. Under each State, a "statewide" entry may be found to indicate programs found 
throughout that State; then cities and counties are listed in alphabetical order. Programs at locations throughout the 
United States are indicated under the category "nationwide." 



Alabama 

Alabaster, 225 
Auburn, 200 
Dallas County, 105 
Fayette County, 105 
Huntsville, 42, 399 
Lamar County, 105 
Tuscaloosa, 242 
Alaska 

statewide, 81, 10^. 115 
Anchorage, 10? 
Arizona 

statewide, 15, 11. 14, 262, 297 
Cochise County, 3o6 
Phoenix, 136, 207, 212, 231 
Santa Cruz County, 359 
Tempe, 94, 241 
Tolleson, 104 
Tucson, 26, 37, 136, 163 
Arkansas 

statewide, 115, 259, 278, 307 
Appalachia Delta Region, 307 
Crittendon County, 183 
Little Rock, 124, 211, 215 
Mississippi Delta Region, 307 
Phillips County, 183 
Pine Bluff, 124 
Rural communities, 378 
California 

statewide, 144, 171, 180, 195, 262, 330 

Alameda County, 271 

Altadena, 21 

Atherton, 164 

Burbank, 275 

Chula Vista, 267 

Coachella Valley, 17 

Compton, 353 

Concord, 330 

Contra Costa County, 44, 344 
Fairfax, 314 
Fresno, 134 
Gardena, 234 
Hawthorne, 234 
Inglewood, 234, 326 
Lawndale, 234 
Ix>ng Beach, 343 



Los Angeles, 32, 33, 34, 36, 49, 50, 66, 106, 122. 146, 186, 195, 
205, 214, 308, 321, 343, 345, 363. 391, 392 
Napa, 155 

Oakland, 41, 67, 140, 157, 186, 271, 312, 371, 384 

Orange County, 363 

Paramount, 6 

Pasadena, 21 

Pleasant Hill, 41 

Pomona, 47 

Poway, 338 

Redwood City, 164 

Riverside, 31 

Rural northern California, 323 

Sacramento, 195, 333 

Salinas, 65 

San Bernardino, 145 

San Diego, 30, 195, 310, 338, 391 

San Fernando, 176 

San Francisco, 17, 43, 47, 55, 89, 159, 391 

San Jose, 114, 168 

San Rafael, 381 

Santa Cruz, 107, 398 

South Lake Tahoe, 355 

Stockton, 10 

Studio City, 285 

Torrance, 177, 231 

Colorado 

statewide, 115, 194 

Boulder, 395, 396 

Canon City, 239 

Colorado Springs, 345 

Denver, 82, 160, 237, 347, 36l 

Estes Park, 128 

Grand Junction, 384 

Pueblo, 230 

Poudre Valley, 88 

Connecticut 

statewide, 1 15 

Bridgeport, 183, 274, 382 

East Haddam, 253 

Hartford, 79, 311, 325 

Middletown, 131 

Milford, 127 

New Haven, 156, 355, 366 
Stamford, 102 

District of Columbia (Washington, D.C.), 9, 14, 19, 36, 65, 

88, 166, 167, 171, 185, 195, 247, 284, 291, 391 
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Delaware 

statewide, 144, 405 
Milford, 247 
Seaford, 359 
Wilmington, 216 
Florida 

statewide, 82, 144, 180, 262, 297 
Broward County, 105, 248 
Dade County, 105, 180, 206 
Everglades, 228 
Fort Pierce, 189 
Hillsborough County, 80 
Miami, 166, 292, 317, 369, 379 
Monticello, 133, 207 
St. Petersburg, 103 
Tampa, 364, 376 
Georgia 

statewide, 115, 144, 171, 259, 297 

Atlanta, 69, 111, 138, 237, 258, 26l, 290, 294, 318, 320 

Bartow County, 171 

Calhoun, 111 

Chatham County, 251 

Chattooga County, 171 

Clarke County, 170 

Columbus, 355 

Glynco, 136 

Gordon County, 111 

Floyd County, 171 

Haralson County, 171 

Macon, 220, 354, 377 

Paulding County, 171 

Savannah, 91, 251, 382 

Tifton, 168 

Hawaii 

statewide, 115, 296, 298, 337 
Hamakua, 3 
Kohala, 3 
Kanehoe, 191 
Kau, 3 

North Kona, 3 
South Kona, 3 
Waimca, 3 
Idaho 

statewide, 81 

Boise, 301 

Caldwell, 75 

Canyon County, 324 

Chubbuck, 199 

Lapwai, 362 

Pocatello, 199 

Rural communities, 371 

Illinois 

statewide, 115, 194, 297, 307, 313 
Alton, 123 
Aurora, 129 
Carbondalc, 259 



Chicago, 15, 34, 60, 70, 93, 101, 116, 129, 
218, 269, 270, 289, 373, 399, 402, 406 

Decatur, 238 

East St. Louis, 123 

Elgin, 208 

Grundy County, 270 
Hancock County, 404 
Kane County, 270 
Kankakee County, 270 
Kewanee, 268 
Mercer County, 306 
Naperville, 246 
Peoria, 213, 281 
Rockford, 206 
Waukegan, 2l6 
Will County, 270 
Indiana 

statewide, 171, 297 
Aurora, 179 
Clark County, 243 
East Chicago, 370 
Elkhart, 229 

Indianapolis, 29, 123, 179 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 148 
Williamsport, 179 
Iowa 

statewide, 180, 297 

Council Bluffs, 82, 259, 284 

Des Moines, 77, 155, 254 

Lee County, 404 

Postville, 318 

Waterloo, 16 

Kansas 

statewide, 180 

Garden City, 321 

Junction City, 134 

Kansas City, 197, 256 

Manhattan, 12 

Pottawatomie County, 12 

Reno County, 301 

Topeka, 12 

Kentucky 

statewide, 13, 303 

Appalachia Delta Region, 307 

Garrard County, 328 

Harlan, 139 

Louisville, 156 

Mississippi Delta Region, 307 
Louisiana 
statewide, 115 
Baton Rouge, 150, 222 
Jefferson Parish, 402 
Lafourche Parish, 402 
New Orleans, 61, 142, 315 
Orleans Parish, 402 
Plaquemines Parish, 402 



St. Bernard Parish, 402 
St. Tammany Parish, 402 
Maine 

statewide, 144 
Bridgton, 324 
Portland. 134, 356 
Waterford, 324 
Maryland 

statewide, 22, 115, 260, 293 
Anne Arundel County, 151 

Baltimore, 78, 82, 99, 1 16, 169, 176, 252, 255, 303, 333, 397 

Baltimore County, 139, 356 

Bowie, 64 

College Park, 257 

Jessup, 207 

Marriotsville, 241 

Rural counties, l62, 408 

Towson, 139 

Wicomico County, 379 

Massachusetts 

eastern, 125 

statewide, 28, 144, 194, 297 
Berkshire County, 280 

Boston, 35, 58, 109, 110, 118, 132, 141, 153, 181, 221, 319, 

396, 405, 407 

Brockton, 152 

Cambridge, 346, 351 

Chelsea, 172 

Gardner, 69 

Lawrence, 35 

Lowell, 219 

Quincy, 341 

Worchester, 69 

Michigan 

statewide, 144, 180, 297 

Detroit, 5, 126, 192, 355, 368, 387, 403 

Kalamazoo County, 287 

Lansing, 235, 269 

Wayne County, 244 

Ypsilanti, 56 

Minnesota 

statewide, 171, 180, 297 
Dakota County, 160 
Duluth, 337, 346 
Hastings, 369 
Marshall, 71 

Minneapolis, 62, 63, 121, 304, 307, 327 

South Central Minnesota, 52 

St. Paul, 57 

Winona, 49 

Mississippi 

statewide, 115, 144 

Fayette, 102 

Greenville, 82, 102 

Jackson, 137 



Missouri 

statewide, 144 
Clark County, 404 
Franklin County, 165 
Jackson County, 340, 365 
Jefferson County, 165 
Kansas City, 74, 26 1 
Kirkwood, 166 
Scott County, 393 
. Springfield, 43 
St. Charles County, 165 
St. Joseph, 57 

St. Louis, 154, 165, 166, 174, 3l6, 332 

Montana 

statewide, 144, 194 

Blackfeet Reservation, 310 

Box Elder, 358 

Carbon County, 73 

Crow Reservation, 310 

Fort Belknap Reservation, 310 

Fort Peck Reservation, 310 

Northern Cheyenne Reservation, 310 

Rocky Boy Reservation, 310, 358 

Salish-Kootenai (Flathead) Reservation, 310 

Stillwater County, 73 

Yellowstone County, 73 

Nationwide programs, 6, 9, 17, 19, 26, 39, 40, 63, 84, 8( 

108, 112, 114, 129, 135, 136, 147, 148, 179, 191, 193, 198, 

202, 203, 211, 263, 276, 284, 293, 300, 306, 3l6, 339, 352, 

360, 362, 378, 403 

Nebraska 

Lincoln, 63, 82, 209 

Omaha, 82, 138, 159, 197, 250 

Nevada 

Elko County, 275 
Eureka County, 275 
Lander County, 275 
Nye County, 275 
Reno, 90, 279 
Washoe County, 282 
White Pine County, 275 
New Hampshire 
statewide, 144 
Concord, 400 
Keene, 226 
Manchester, 334 
Merrimack County, 2G0 
New Jersey 
statewide, 115, 307 
Camden, 204 
Englewood, 196 
Hackensack, 196, 343 
Jersey City, 201 
N'-wark, 214, 382 
New Brunswick, l66, 173 
Ocean County, 386 



Patterson, 166 
Teaneck, 196 
Trenton, 32, 173, 331 
Washington, 108 
New Mexico 
statewide, 14, 85, 401 
Albuquerque, 3, 257, 374 
Centra), 14 
Grants, 134 
Las Cruces, 374 
Mora, 298 
Otero County, 334 
Quay County, 5 1 
Santa Fe, 55, 374 
Tucumcari, 51 
New York 

statewide, 81, 115, 171, 297 
Albany, 199 
Allegany County, 374 
Bronx', 357 

Brooklyn, 10, 23, 31, 89, 121, 277, 354 
Cattaraugus County, 374 
Chautugua County, 374 
Horseheads, 242 
Newburgh, 28 

New York, 8, 20, 23, 53, 66, 82, 85, 113, 165, 174, 221, 224, 

Oriskany, 322 

Rochester, 326 

Rural counties, 375 

Syracuse, 236 

Wyoming County, 374 

North Carolina 

statewide, 115, 180, 197, 297 

Chapel Hill, 190 

Charlotte, 215, 217 

Durham, 52, 127, 184 

Fort Bragg, 381 

Johnston County, 172 

Raleigh, 235 

Wake County, 150 

Wayne County, 217 

Western rural counties, 112, 118 

North Dakota 

statewide, 240 

Dickinson, 20 

Ohio 

statewide, 144, 166 
Akron, 162 
Athens County, 7 
Batavia, 18 

Cleveland, 46, 95, 283, 309 
Columbus, 82, 207 
Hudson, 367 
Lucas County, 233 
Mount Vernon, 302 
Shelby, 247 



Oklahoma 

northeastern, 351 
statewide, 115, 180 
Canadian County, 299 
Midwest City, 50, 201 
Oklahoma City, 188, 383 
Tulsa, 132 
Oregon 

statewide, 81, 180, 194, 297 

Eugene, 272 

Lane County, 272 

Lincoln County, 208 

Mill City, 38 

Multnomah County, 161 

Portland, 87, 145, 184, 247, 329, 386 

Siletz, 361 

Springfield, 272 

Pennsylvania 

statewide, 144, 249, 262 

Bethlehem, 247 

Erie, 247 

Gettysburg, 305 

Grove City, 228 

Lancaster, 33 

Marienville, 247 

McKees Rocks, 54 

Philadelphia, 32, 46, 86, 93, 142, 247, 249, 394, 406 

Pittsburgh, 197, 224, 247 

Pittson, 247 

Puerto Rico 

countrywide, 194, 284 

Viegues, 189 

Rhode Island 

Kent County, 54 

Newport County, 54 

Providence County, 54 

South Carolina 

statewide, 144 

Columbia, 253 

Florence, 391 

McCormick County, 119 

Mount Pleasant, 78, 83 

Orangeburg County, 59 

South Dakota 

statewide, 180 

Howes, 288 

Moody County, 327 

Pine Ridge Reservation, 213 

Sioux Falls, 385 

Sturgis, 24, 232 

Tennessee 

statewide, 144, 297 

Appalachia Delta Region, 307 

Bradley County, 75, 82 

Cleveland, 82 

Franklin, 202 
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Jackson, 233 
Madison County, 233 
Memphis. 223, 382 
Mississippi Delta Region, 307 
Mi'rfreesboro, 99 
Nashville, 255 
Texas 

statewide, 60, 180, 187, 194, 262, 270, 297 

Abilene, 106 

Austin, 74, 291, 382, 395 

East Austin, 267 

El Paso, 79, 226 

Fort Worth, 32, 358 

Giddings, 251 

Haltom City, 29 

Houston, 45, 82, 158, 182, 245 

Irving, 146 

Longview, 372 

San Antonio, 32, 197, 238, 278 

Tarrant County, 76 

Utah 

Davis County, 48 
Salt Lake City, 392 
Weber County, 48 
Vermont 

statewide, 144, 180, 285, 297 
Virgin Islands 
countrywide, 144, 194 
Virginia 

statewide, 115, 144, 297 
Alexandria, 4, 120, 273 
Appalachia Delta Region, 307 
Arlington, 273 
Fairfax County, 8, 130 
Giles County, 177 
Mississippi Delta Region, 307 
Newport News, 312 
Norfolk, 11, 58 
Richmond, 25, 175, 315 
Washington 

statewide, 22, 81, 144, 178, 299, 319, 391, 398 
Ferry County, 210 
King County, 143, 398 
Mountainlake Terrace, 210 
Okanogan County, 210 



Seattle, 32, 38, 91, 143, 197, 340, 376, 382 

Spokane, 27 

Stevens County, 210 

Tacoma, 286, 322 

West Virginia 

statewide, 115, 295 

Appalachia Delta Region, 307 

Charleston, 126 

Clarksburg, 247 

Hardy County, 176 

Mississippi Delta Region, 307 

Parkersburg, 247 

Waverly, 247 

Wellsburg, 247 

Wisconsin 

statewide, 71, 194, 297 

Albany, 68 

Bloomington, 68 

Door County, 68 

Edgar, 68 

Eagle River, 68 

Florence County, 68 

Germantown, 68 

Hillsboro, 68 

Kenosha, 263, 348 

Madison, 32, 288 

Milwaukee, 68, 352 

Niagara, 68 

Oconto Falls, 68 

Omro, 68 

Port Edwards, 68 

Rhinelander, 68 

Ripon, 68 

Solon Springs, 68 

Sun Prairie, 68 

Wisconsin Dells, 68 

Wyoming 

statewide, 180 

Cheyenne. 297 

Wind River Reservation, 67 

CANADA 

countrywide, 81 

Ontario, 259 

WORLDWIDE, 1 17 
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This index does not include references to "local government agencies," a State's general funds, city funds (unless a major 
urban area), grants from religious orders, local funds, and generic State funding ("State funds"); it only lists funding by 
specific agency within a State. 



4-H Foundation (Cooperative Extension Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture), 123, 306 

4-H National Council (Cooperative Extension Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture), 18 

Aaron Diamond Foundation, 8, 277 

Abell Foundation, 166 

Ad Hoc Group Against Crime, 26 1 

Administration for Children and Families (U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services), 116, 217, 270, 288 

Alabama 

- Alabama Department of Economic and Community Affairs, 242 

- Alabama Department of Education, 200 

- Alabama Department of Youth Services, 225 

- Law Enforcement Planning Agency Division, State of Alabama, 
225, 242 

- Shelby County Board of Education, 225 

- Shelby County Schools, 225 
Alaska 

- Anchorage School District, 103 
American Honda Education Corporation, 128 
AmeriCorps'USA (See Corporation for National Service) 
Annie E. Casey Foundation, 53, 251, 303, 382 
Arizona 

- Arizona Criminal Justice Enhancement Fund, 366 
Arkansas 

- Arkansas State Department of Vocational Education, 278 
Association of Black Psychologists (New Orleans Chapter), 61 
Bader Foundation (See Helen Bader Foundation) 

Better Homes Foundation, 312 

Brother Officers Law Enforcement Society, 331 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (U.S. Treasury 
Department), 136 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of the Interior), 288 

Bureau of Justice Assistance (U.S. Department of Justice), 16, 19, 
26, 39, 60, 75, 80, 85, 371, 378, 392 
Bush Foundation, 307 
California 

- Alameda County Department of Drug and Alcohol 
Programs, 186 

- California Community Foundation, 234 

- California Department of Health Services, 65 

- California Office of Criminal Justice, 234 

- California Wellness Foundation Violence Prevention Initiative, 
10, 30, 31, 47, 50, 67, 107, 122, 326 

- Hollywood Park Racing Charities, 234 

- Los Angeles Bar Foundation, 234 

- Los Angeles (County of) Delinquency Prevention Program, 234 

- Los Angeles Unified School District, 345 

- Oakland Unified School District, 186 



- Southbay PIC/City of Inglewood Employment Development 
Department, 234 

-Torrance Police Department, 177 

Carl Perkins, 256 

Carnegie Corporation, 11 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 171 

Carnegie Foundation, 187 

Casey Foundation (See Annie E. Casey Foundation) 

CDC (See Centers for Disease Control and Prevention) 

Center for Mental Health Services (U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services), 255 

Center for Peace and Conflict Studies, Wayne State 
University, 355 

Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services), 17, 21, 37, 43, 49, 52, 89, 124, 
149, 172, 206, 253, 255, 288, 290, 317, 318, 319, 321, 352, 359, 
362, 366, 372, 381, 387, 405 

Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse (CASA), Columbia 
University, 382 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services), 23, 45, 55, 174, 
175, 261, 405 

Child Care and Development Block Grant (U.S. Department 

of Health and Human Services), 22, 48, 329 

City at Peace (New Jersey), 331 

The Cleveland Foundation, 367 

Colorado 

- Colorado Health Department, Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
Division, 239 

- Colorado Trust, 276 

- Iarimer County Sheriffs Department, 88 
Congressional Demonstration Grant for Employability, 167 
Connecticut 

- Connecticut (See Private Industry Council of 
Southern Connecticut and Private Industry Council 
of the Meridcn-Middlescx Service Delivery Area) 

- Middlctown Adult Education Department, 131 

- New I laven Board of Education, 156 

- New Haven Police Department, 366 

Cooperative Extension Services (U.S. Department of Agriculture), 
123, 268, 322,328 

Corporation for National Service, 6, 15, 32, 40, 74, 85, 89, 120, 
147, 197, 210, 355, 400 

Cox Cable Access, 6l 

Danforth Foundation, 3, 332 

Dayton Hudson, 62 

D.A.R.E.* (Drug Abuse Resistance Education) (U.S. Department 
of Justice), 361 

D.C. Youth Employment Act, 195, 167 

Dcwitt Wallace-Reader's Digest Fund, 171, 134 

District of Columbia Youth Employment Act (See D.C. Youth 
Kmploymcnt Act) 
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Drug-Free Schools (U.S. Department of Education), 185, 226, 355 
Edward Byrne State and Local Law Enforcement Assistance 
Formula Grant Program (Bureau of Justice Assistance, U.S. 
Department of Justice), 84, 366, 374, 375 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (U.S. Department of 
Education), 11 

Ewing and Marion Kauffman Foundation, 74 
Exchange Clubs of America, 293 
Federal Campaign Foundation, 15 

Federal Emergency Management Administration (FEMA), 404 
Federal Jobs Fund (U.S. Department of Labor), 34 
Federal MCH'P "Healthy Beginnings" (Healthy Start/Healthy 
Families America), 272 

Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, U.S. Department of Justice), 136 
District of Columbia (Washington, D.C.) 

- Washington, D.C. Youth Employment Act (See D.C. Youth 
Employment Act) 

- Washington Hospital Center (Washington, D.C), 65 
Florida 

- Dade County Public Schools, 180 
Florida Department of Education, 228 

- Florida Department of Juvenile Justice, 228 

- Florida Governor's Office, 379 

- Florida's Community Juvenile Justice Partnership, 207 

- St. Petersburg Police Department, 103 

- Tampa Police Department, 376 
Ford Foundation, 382 
Foundation for Child Development, 277 
Franklin Learning Systems, 260 
General Mills Foundation, 62 
Georgia 

- Calhoun/Gordon County School Systems, 111 

- Georgia Childcare Council, 171 

- Georgia Juvenile Justice Coordinating council, 320 
Girl Scouts, 207 
Goldseker Foundation, 293 
Hartford Foundation for Public Giving, 325 
Hasbro Children's Foundation, 307 
Hawaii 

- Hawaii Department of Health, 296, 298 

- Hawaii Family Court of the Third Circuit, 337 
Head Start (U.S. Department of Health and Human Services), 278, 
313, 329 

Health Resources and Services Administration (U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services), 176, 280, 403 
Hearst Foundation West, 171 
Helen Bader Foundation, 352 
Honeywell Corporation, 63 
Illinois 

- Community Mental Health Council (Chicago), 106 

- Illinois Department of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 
(1DASA), 206, 270 

- Illinois Department of Children and Family Services 
(1DCFS), 259, 270 

Indiana 

- A.L.S.E. Clemente Center, 70 

- East Chicago Housing Authority, 70 

ERJQ2 



- Elkhart County Department of Corrections, 229 

- Indiana (See Private Industry Council of Western Indiana) 
Irvine Foundation, 17, 134 

J.P. Morgan Charitable Trust, 8, 53, 277 
Job Corps, 329 

Job Training Partnership Act (U.S. Department of Labor), 33, 82, 
102, 114, 127, 131, 150, 151, 155, 159, 167, 171, 180, 183, 191, 
233, 248, 253, 254, 256, 278, 283 

lob Opportunities & Basic Skills (Office of Family Assistance, 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services), 114, 155, 329 

Kansas 

- Kansas City, Kansas, Public Schools, 256 

- Kansas State Board of Education, 256 
Kate B. Reynold Health Care Trust, 112 
Katherine House Boys and Girls Clubs, 70 
Kellogg Foundation (See W.K. Kellogg Foundation) 
Kempe Children's Foundation, 276 

Kentucky 

- Garrard County School System (Lancaster), 328 

- Kentucky Cabinet for Human Resources, 307 
Lilly Endowment, 171, 193, 263 

Louisiana 

- Children's Hospital (New Orleans), 315 

- East Baton Rouge Parish School Board, 222 

- The institute for Mental Hygiene, 402 

- Louisiana Commission on Law Enforcement, 402 

- New Orleans Office of Public Health, 402 

- New Orleans Organization of Black Social Workers, 61 
Maine 

- Maine Office of Substance Abuse, 356 

- Portland Housing Authority, 356 
March of Dimes, 170 
Maryland 

- Baltimore City Office of Employment Development, 116 

- Baltimore County Police Department, 139 

- Baltimore Housing Authority, 303 

- Chesapeake Foundation for Human Development, 255 

- Governor's Drug and Alcohol Abuse Commission, 379 

- Maryland Department of Education, 252 

- Maryland Department of Health and Mental Hygiene, 252 

- Maryland Department of Human Resources, 333 

- Maryland Department of Juvenile Services, 116, 252, 255, 260 

- Maryland Department of Social Services, 252 

- Maryland Division of Correction, 207 
Massachusetts 

- Boston City Hospital, 396 

- Boston Department of Health and Hospitals, 407 

- Boston Public School System, 132, 221 

- Children's Hospital, 118 

- Massachusetts Committee on Criminal Justice, 396 

- Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 181, 280 

- Massachusetts Department of Medical Security, 118 

- Quincy District Court, 341 

Maternal and Child Health Bureau (Health Resources and 
Services Administration, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services), 35, 44, 54, 166, 280 
McKnight Foundation, 307 




Medicaid, l6l, 248, 310 
Michigan 

- Michigan Department of Corrections, 387 
Minnesota 

- Hennepin County (Minneapolis) Medical Society, 62 

- Minnesota Office of Drug Policy, 62 

- Ramsey County (Minneapolis) Department of Public < 
Health, 62 

Missouri 

- Civic Progress (St. Louis), 332 

- Ferguson Middle School (St. Louis), 174 

- Kansas City Health Department, 26 1 

- Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 332 

- Missouri Department of Health, 332 

- Missouri Department of Mental Health, 332 

- Missouri Department of Social Services, 332 

Morgan Charitable Trust (See J.P. Morgan Charitable Trust) 

National Center for Children in Poverty, 174 

National Center for Injury Prevention and Control (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services), 23, 45, 106, 123, 129, 153, 163, 172, 174, 175, 
182, 184, 192, 261 

National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, 284, 306, 333, 353 

National Council of Jewish Women (NCJW), 270 

National Crime Prevention Council (NCPC), 193 

National Institute of Justice (U.S. Department of Justice), 81, 207 

National Institute of Mental Health (U.S. Department of Health 

and Human Services), 129 

National Institutes of Health (U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services), 38, 42, 51, 71, 101, 121, 173 
National Medical Association (New Orleans Chapter), 6l 
New Futures, Inc., 257 
New Haven Foundation, 366 
New Jersey 

- Mercer County (Trenton), Prosecutor, 331 

- New Jersey Division of Criminal Justice, 331 

- New Jersey Health Department, 331 
New Mexico 

- New Mexico Department of Public Safety, 84 
New York 

- New York City Board of Education, 8, 53, and specific funding 
sources: Department of Youth Services, Stop the Violence 
Fund, 66 

- New York City Child Welfare Administration, 8, 277 

- New York City Department of Employment, 277 

- New York City Department of Youth Services, 8, 53, 277 

- New York City Police Department (NYPD), 85 

- New York Department of Alcoholism and Substance Abuse 
Services, 8 

- New York Department of Health, 8 

- New York Department of Social Services, 8, 113 

- New York Educators for Social Responsibility, 174 

- New York State Division for Youth, 53, 66 

- New York State Unified Court System, 66, 81 
North Carolina 

- North Carolina Department of Environment, Health, and 
Natural Resources, 150 



Office for Victims of Crime (U.S. Department of Justice), 405 
Office of Drug Abuse Policy Grant (Alabama), 225 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (U.S. 
Department of Justice), 84, 120, 136, 185, 226, 233, 238, 249, 
367, 382 

Office of Minority Health (U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services), 258, 309 

Office of Refugee Resettlement (U.S. Department of Housing and 

Urban Development), 29, 57,. 63 

Ohio 

- Children's Hospital Medical Center of Akron, 162 

- City of Cleveland Healthy Start Initiative, 309 

- Cuyahoga County Abused Families, 309 

- Cuyahoga County Jobs, 283 

- Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, 309 

- Lucas County Juvenile Court, 233 

- Ohio Department of Youth Services, 283, 367 
Oklahoma 

- Tulsa Police Department, 132 
Ordean Foundation, 337 
Oregon 

- Oregon Department of Education, 272, 329 

- Oregon State and Regional Child Welfare Agency, l6l 

- Oregon State Mental Health, l6l 

- Portland Public School District, 329 
Otto Bremer Foundation, 62 

Pacific Telesis Foundation, 234 
Pennsylvania 

- Pennsylvania Coalition Against Rape, 394 

- Pennsylvania Commission on Crime and Delinquency, 46 

- Pennsylvania State Department of Public Welfare, 33, 46 

- Philadelphia Bar Association, 394 

- Philadelphia Department of Public Health, 394 

- Philadelphia District Attorney's Office, 394 

- Women's Way in Philadelphia, 394 
Pettit Foundation, 352 

Pew Charitable Trusts, 382 

Private Industry Council of Southern Connecticut, 102 

Private Industry Council of the Meriden-Middlesex (Connecticut) 
Service Delivery Area, 253 

Private Industry Council of Western Indiana, 148 

Public Housing Drug Elimination Grant (U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development), 106, 312, 358 

Refugee Resettlement, Office of (See Office of Refugee 
Resettlement) 

Relevant Education Corporation (REC), 273 
Resource Mothers Program, 307 

Reynold, Kate B., Health Care Trust (See Kate B. Reynold Health 
Care Trust) 

Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 118, l6l, 307, 312, 355, 366 

Robin Hood Foundation, 53, 277 

Rockefeller Foundation, 382 

Ronald McDonald Children's Charities, 382 

San Francisco Foundation, 17 

Save the Children Federation, 307 

School-to-Work Opportunities Act funds, 159 

South Dakota 

- South Dakota Attorney General's Office, 385 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 148 

Strauss Foundation, 293 

Stuart Foundation, 310 

Success for Life Foundation, 331 

Supplemental Assistance to Facilities that Assist the Homeless 
(U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development), 312 

Tahoe Prevention Network, 355 

Tennessee 

- Bradley County Juvenile Court, 82 
-Tennessee Child Abuse Prevention Fund, 307 

Texas 

- Austin Police Department, 74 

- Texas Department of Protective and Regulator)' Services, 278 
-Texas Education Agency, 187 

Tri-City Community Mental Health Center, 70 
VS. Department of Agriculture, 3, 7, 8, 12, 18, 20, 27, 28, 38, 
46, 48, 49, 51, 54, 56, 57, 58, 67, 68, 69, 71, 99, 100, 102 105, 
111, 119, 123, 126, 133, 137, 138, 140, 142, 154, 155, 156, 158, 
160, 168, 177, 179, 183, 189, 199, 201, 204, 208, 209, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 217, 267, 268, 269, 270, 274, 275, 278, 282, 284, 287, 
297, 299, 301, 302, 306, 310, 311, 318, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
326, 327, 328, 334, 345, 352, 359, 393 

- 4-H Foundation (Cooperative Extension Service), 306 

- 4-H National Council (Cooperative Extension Service), 18 

- Cooperative Extension Services, 123, 268, 322, 328 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 120 

US. Department of Education, 3, 13, 58, 105, 114, 189, 239, 
291, 304, 305, 352 

- Drug-Free Schools, 185, 226, 355 

- Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 11 

- OERI Educational Partnerships Program, 10, 24, 31, 59, 152, 
153, 165 

VS. Department of Health and Human Services, 43, 57, 105, 
110, 114, 120, 146, 204, 211, 2l6, 217, 237, 259, 291, 307, 334 

- Administration for Children and Families, 116, 217, 270, 288 

- Center for Mental Health Services, 255 

- Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP), 17, 21, 37, 
43, 49, 52, 89, 124, 149, 172, 206, 253, 255, 288, 290, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 352, 359, 362, 366, 372, 381, 387, 405 

- Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 23, 45, 55, 
174, 175, 261, 405 

- Child Care and Development Block Grant, 22, 18, 329 

- Community and Migrant Health Center Program (Bureau 
of Primary Health Care, Health Resources and Services 
Administration), 176 

- Head Start, 278, 313, 329 

- Health Resources and Services Administration, 176, 280, 403 
-Job Opportunities & Basic Skills (JOBS) (Office of Family 

Assistance), 114, 155, 329 

- Maternal and Child Health Bureau (Health Resources and 
Services Administration), 35, 44, 54, 166, 280 

- National Center for Injury Prevention and Control (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention), 23, 45, 106, 123, 129, 153, 
163, 172, 174, 175, 182, 184, 192, 26l 

- National Institute of Mental Health, 129 

- National Institutes of Health, 38, 42, 51, 71, 101, 121, 173 

- Office of Minority Health, 258, 309 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 110, 
120, 198, 199, 206, 208, 211, 213, 215, 219, 263, 352, 358, 36l, 
364, 370, 404 



- Drug Elimination Grant, 91 

- Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR), 29, 57, 63 

- Public Housing Drug Elimination Grant, 106, 312, 358 

- Supplemental Assistance to Facilities that Assist the Homeless 
(SAFAH), 312 

- Youth Sports Program Grant, 220, 354, 377 
U.S. Department of Justice, 17, 32, 331 

- Bureau of Justice Assistance, 16, 19, 26, 39, 60, 75, 80, 85, 371, 
378, 392 

- D.A.R.E* (Drug Abuse Resistance Education), 36l 

- Edward Byrne State and Local Law Enforcement Assistance 
Formula Grant Program (Bureau of Justice Assistance), 84, 
366, 374, 375 

- Federal Law Enforcement Training Center (Bureau of Justice 
Assistance), 136 

- National Institute of Justice, 81, 207 

- Office for Victims of Crime, 405 

- Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP), 84, 120, 136, 185, 226, 233, 238, 249, 367, 382 

U.S. Department of Labor, 157, 191, 195 

- Federal Jobs Fund, 34 

- Job Corps, 329 

-Job Training Partnership Act, 33, 82, 102, 114, 127, 131, 150 
151, 155, 159, 167, 171, 180, 183, 191, 233, 248, 253, 254, 256, 
278, 283 

- Wagner-Peyser Discretionary Funds, 195 
U.S. Department of the Army, 120, 381 
VS. Department of the Interior 

- Bureau of Indian Affairs, 288 
VS. Treasury Department 

- Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 136 
Unified Delinquent Intervention Service (UDIS), 259 

United Wav, 14, 15, 44, 63, 108, 110, 113, 207, 215, 217, 218, 222, 
228, 234, 251, 256, 270, 272, 278, 280, 296, 297, 300, 327, 330, 
337, 340, 344, 345, 356, 395, 396, 399, 402, 404, 406 
Universities 

- City University of New York (CUNY), 85 

- Columbia University (New York, New York), 174, 382 

- Indiana University School of Nursing, 29 

- LBJ School of Public Affairs (Austin, Texas), 74 

- Michigan State University, 235 

- University of Illinois, 129, 268 

- University of Maryland, 257 

- University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 190 

- University of South Florida, 364 

- Wayne State University (Reno, Nevada), 355 

UtiliCorp United Foundation (City of Kansas and Jackson County, 
Missouri), 74 

Valvolinc Oil Company, 362 
Van Leer Foundation, 307 
Virginia 

- Lee County Board of Education, 307 

- Virginia Department of Mental Health, Mental Retardation, and 
Substance Abuse Services, 315 

- Virginia, World Class Grant, 11 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation, 18, 64, 205, 291 

Wagner-Peyser Discretionary Funds (U.S. Department of Labor), 

195, 248 
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Washington 

- King County Office of the Prosecuting Attorney, 340 

- Washington Department of Social and Health Services, 299 
Weingart Foundation, 234 

West Virginia 

- West Virginia Department of Health, 307 
William Penn Foundation, 46 



Wisconsin 

- Milwaukee County Fighting Back Initiative, 352 

- Wisconsin Correctional Service, 348 
Wyoming 

- Wyoming Drug and Alcohol Grant, 297 

Youth Sports Program Grant (U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development), 220, 354, 377 
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To improve upcoming versions of this Partnerships Against Violence Resource Guide, we would appreciate 
receiving your comments on this first edition. Please use the back of" this form if you need more space. 

Please reply to the questions below and return this form to: 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rockville, MD 20849-6000; Attention Resource 
Guide Survey; or fax it to 301-251-5212. 



Please check boxes, as appropriate. 
□ I have seen volume 1 of the Guide. 



□ I have seen volume 2 of the Guide. 



My general goals In using the Guide were to: 

□ Become aware of what is being done to address issues of violence. 

□ Identify programs around the country that are similar to the ones I am working in. 

□ Identify innovative strategies that could be applied in my area. 

□ Locate specific sources for information I need. 

□ Locate specific sources for funding. 

□ Locate specific sources for technical assistance. 

□ Others, please specify: 



Please Indicate the usefulness of the following: 



Volume X: Programs that address: 

Youth-at-risk issues 

Substance abuse issues 

Violence prevention techniques 

Law enforcement strategies 

Treatment and rehabilitative approaches 

Other 



Useful 



Of some use 



Not helpful 



Volume 1: Categories of Information: 

Geographic location 
Program operations 
Program goals 
Annual budget 
Other 



Useful 



Of some use 



Not helpful 



Volume 2: Sources for: 

Information and technical assistance 
Funding 

Curriculums and Other Teaching Materials 
Additional Comments: 



(Optional) 

Name City State ZIP 

Address Telephone 

ERJC 4iS 




Please use this form to correct or add any information to promising programs in volume 1. 

To update a listing in the Guide, indicate the title of the program and fill in the lines that need to be 
changed. 

Send the completed form to National Criminal Justice Reference Service, Box 6000, Rockville, MD 
20849-6000. Attention Resource Guide; or fax it to 301-251-5212. 

Name of person filling out this form 

Telephone number ( ) 




Name of program and acronym 
Full name of contact person 



Position title 

Name of agency or association 

Street address 

City State ZIP 

Telephone number ( ) Fax number Internet address 

Program type (see programs listed for examples) 

Target population (i.e., who are the people this program is primarily for?) 



Setting (i.e., where is this program located; for example, in a community center in a specific city) 



Startup date (calendar year) 

Evaluation information (i.e., signs of success such as independent evaluations of the program and results, awards, 
special recognition, feedback from participants or community) 



Annual budget for program 

Sources of funding (give specific foundations and Federal sources) 



Program description (goals and operations); please limit to 200 words 



(Use the back of this form if you need more space.) 

For more information (please give additional contacts, especially in other States if multistate project) 



l*J««M: 4W> «.«nc1oso brochure or any other backup htformatiort *h.>i d« crfbes yt>W services. 
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